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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_— 


Mr. Kempe desires to rectify a misappre- 
hension of Mr. W. S. Hestepen, (p. 200), 
that our former correspondent quoted Wil- 
-liam of Malmesbury, in a passage which 
makes mention of the Battle of Brunanburh, 
and in which the epithet yellow is applied to 
the sea. A. J. K. distinctly referred to the 
Saxon Chronicle, as literally translated into 
English by Miss Gurney, and printed at 
Norwich in 1819, for gratuitous and private 
circulation. ‘1 am not aware (adds Mr. 
Kempe) that any similar term in relation to 
the sea is employed by William of Malmes- 
bury in his history ; in citing which I merely 
said that he had imitated the compilers of 
the Saxon Chronicle by inserting in his work 
some verses in praise of the renowned mo- 
narch Athelstan; but I by no means inti- 
mated that the verses in Malmesbury and 
the Saxon Chronicle were the same. How 
far the appellation of the yellow deep may be 
intended as applicable to the Humber, is ano- 
ther consideration ; but before any positive 
inference can be drawn from it as to the lo- 
cality of Brunanburh, it must be shown 
that the poet intended something more than 
a natural epithet. When ‘the bright can- 
dle of God the Eternal” sank in the west, 
and the host of Anlaf sought refuge in their 
s¢ nailed ships,” the deep would be gilt with 
the rays of departing light, and therefore 
there appears to me nothing very extraor- 
dinary in terming it yellow.” 

Q. says, **F. E. in your Supplement to 
the Magazine for the last year deserves the 
thanks of the country at large for his sug- 
gestion, in consequence of the late lamented 
accident of the destruction of Lewisham 
Church and Registers; and his caution and 
recommendation to the Clergy respecting 
the transmission of copies of the Parochial 
Registers is very judicious; but I am afraid 
it scarcely extends quite far enough ; for Iam 
informed, that in some instances little pro- 
vision is made for the subsequent arrange- 
ment or even careful preservation of the do- 
cuments when transmitted to the Registry 
of the diocesan. Some attention seems re- 
quisite in this particular; and being now so 
near to the point, it may not be amiss to 
suggest that, whatsoever security may be 
afforded for the preservation of Parochial 
Registers in iron chests (and by the bye, if 
the Lewisham Registers were so kept, what 
becomes of such supposed security from the 
effects of fire? and if they were not, what 
punishment do not the negligent parties de- 
serve for the irreparable and incalculable 
mischief to which they have contributed ?) 
—unless such chests are frequently opened 
and constantly kept from damp air, the 
writings, especially parchments, decay much 
sooner than when kept in a wooden or lat- 


ticed safe ; for this plain reason, that when 
the chest has been opened in a damp at- 
mosphere, on closing the lid, such a quan- 
tity of humidity is kept in contact with the 
contents, that decomposition must ensue 
from mere want of ventilation.” 

P. remarks that ‘* Lord King, in his ¢ Life 
of Locke, has printed a letter of Dr. William 
Fuller, Bishop of Lincoln, in order to show 
that the celebrated Dr. Stillingfleet, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester, received his 
‘first dignity’ in the Church at the request 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, and that he must 
therefore have originally belonged to that 
nobleman’s party. A little inquiry would 
have shown Lord King that it was not the 
celebrated Dr. Stillingfleet that was Pre- 
bendary of North Kelsey, but John Stil- 
lingfleet, D.D. Rector of Beckingham in 
Lincolushire (Willis’s Cathedrals, ii. 230), 
and that therefore a charge of ingratitude 
was gratuitously advanced against that emi- 
nent prelate. It may be added, in further 
= of the want of research manifested by 

wd King, that, had Dr. Edward Stilling- 
fleet been appointed to a prebend in 1674, 
it would not have been his § first dignity,’ 
since he was preferred to the prebend of 
Islington in the Church of St. Paul’s in 
1667, and to a canonry of the same Cathe- 
dral in 1670.” 

An Otp Susscriser remarks, ‘* Lord 
Courtenay having established his right to 
the Earldom of Devon under the grant to 
Edward Courtenay, 28 Sept. 1553, it seems 
to remain a question whether the present 
Earl be entitled to the precedence of 1553 
only, or to the original precedence of 1335 
(which would constitute him premier Earl), 
there being a clause in the patent of 1553 
granting to Edward Courtenay the same 
precedence any of his ancestors heing Earls 
of Devon had heretofore enjoyed. Now 
the original grant to the Courtenays was 
dated 22 Feb. 1335.—In what way is the 
Earl Compton (see Promotions for March) 
to bear the designation of Kirkness ?”’ 

Antiguarius will be obliged by being 
informed if there is any other copy extant 
of the Parliamentary Surveys made after the 
death of Charles the First in the time of 
the Commonwealth or of Cromwell, than 
the one in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, 

P. 82, for Massareene read Massereene, 

assim. 

P. 268. The late Lord Rivers’s Chris- 
tian names were William Horace, not ‘ Ho- 
race William ;’—on succeeding to the title 
he took the surnames of Pitt-Rivers for 
himself, but his children to be Pitt only, 
during his life-time ; but the heir succeed- 
ing him in the title to be then Pitt-Rivers. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF KING CHARLES I, 


Dalby Terrace, 
City Road, March1. 

I INCLOSE you a copy of an ori- 
ginal Letter in my possession from 
the unfortunate Charles to the Mar- 
quis of Ormond. The Letter is in 
perfect preservation, and the copy is 
exact in every particular. The com- 
mencement and conclusion are parti- 
cularly striking. Indeed, the forlorn 
and melancholy situation in which 
the unhappy Monarch was placed by 
his adverse fortunes, is depicted 
throughout in language well calcu- 
lated to draw 
“ iron tears down Pluto’s cheek.” 


Nay, even down the cheeks of that 
stern republican John Milton himself. 

The Letter is indorsed in the hand- 
writing of the time thus:—‘ His 
Mates 31 July, 1645.”—Rec. 18 Au- 
gust. By Robt Smith.” In all pro- 
bability, therefore, it was intercepted. 

Yours, &c. J. BAKER. 


Mr. Ursan, 








Ormonn, Cardif, 13 July, 1645. 

lr hath pleased God, by many suc- 
cessive misfortunes, to reduce my af.-. 
faires, of late, from a verry prosper- 
ous condition, to so low an eb, as to 
be a perfect tryall of all mens integri- 
ties to me; and you being a person 
whom I consider as most entyrly and 
generously resolved to stand and fall 
with your King, I doe principally rely 
upon you, for your utermost assist- 
ance in my present hazards: I have 
com’anded Digby to acquaint you at 
large, with all particulars of my con- 
dition; what I have to hope, trust 
too, or feare; wherin you will fynde 
that, if my expectation of Relife out of 
Irland be not in some good measure 
and speedely answered, 1 am lykely 
to be reduced to great extremities. I 
hope some of those Expresses I seit 
you since my misfortune, by the Bat- 
taile of Nazeby, ar come to you, and 


am therfor confident that you ar ina 
good forwardness, for the sending 
over to me a considerable supply of 
men, artillery, and amunition; all 
that I have to add is, that the neces- 
sity of your speedy performing them 
is made much more pressing, by new 
disasters; so that I absolutly Comand 
you, (what hazard soever that king- 
dome may run by it,) personally to 
bring me all the Forses, of what sort 
soever you can draw from thence, and 
leave the Governement there (during 
your absence) in the fittest hands, 
that you shall judge, to discharge it ; 
for 1 may not* want you heere to Co- 
mand those forces w* will be brought 
from thence, and such as from hence 
shall be joyned to them: But you 
must not understand this as a per- 
mission for you to grant to the Irish 
(in case they will not otherwais have 
a Peace) any thing more, in matter of 
Religion, then what I have allowed 
you alreddy ; except only in some con- 
venient parishes, where the much 
greater number ar Papists, I give you 
power to permitt them to have some 
places, w® they may use as Chapells 
for theire Devotions, if there be no 
other impediment for obtaining a 
Peace; but I will rather chuse to suf- 
fer all extremities, then ever to aban- 
don my Religion, and particularly 
ether to English or Irish Rebells, to 
w effect, I have com’anded Digby to 
wryt to their Agents that were im- 
ployed hither, giving you power to 
cause, deliver, or suppresse the letter, 
as you shall judge best, for my ser- 
vice: To conclude, if the Irish shall 
so unworthily take advantage of my 
weake condition, as to press me to 
that w™ I cannot grant with a safe 
conscience, and, without it, to reject 
a Peace; I com’and you, if you can, 
to procure a further Cessation; if 
not, to make what devisions you can 

* So in the original, = 
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among them, and rather leave it to 
the chance of Warr betweene them 
and those Forces w* you have not 
power to draw to my assistance, then 
to give my consent to any such al- 
lowance of Popery, as must evidently 
bring distruction to that Profession, 
w, by the grace of God, I shall ever 
maintaine through all extremities: | 
know, Ormond, that I impose a verry 
hard Taske upon you, but if God pros- 
per me, you will be a happy and glo- 
rious subject; If otherwais, you will 
perishe nobly and generously, with 
and for him, who is 
Your constant reall faithfull 
Frend, 
Cuartes R. 
The Marquis of Ormond. 


*,* The words printed in Italics are 


interlined. 
—O-— 
Mr. Urean, Mere, April 6. 

1 SEND you a copy of an old paper 
in the possession of one of my neigh- 
bours. It is the counterpart of a pe- 
tition to King Charles the Second, 
from a Mr. Hickman; whose family 
had suffered from its adherence to the 
King in the civil war. 

** To the King’s Most Excellent Mastic, 
*¢ The humble Petition of Nathaniell Hick- 

man, of West Knoyle, in y® county of 
Wilts; most humbly sheweth : 
** Dread Soveraigne, 

‘¢That in y® late usurpation your Maties 
poore petitioner's father, Thomas Hickman, 
was invested of a parsonage in Upton Louell, 
in y¢ county aforesaid, and dureing the same 
did wholy imploy him selfe at his owne pro- 
per charges in providing horses and armes 
and sending forth of his sones and servants 
in vindication of your Matis sacred Father 
of blessed memory, and in restoration of 
youre most sacred person, for which your 
poor petitioner’s father was throwne out of 
his parsonage, worth one hundred and twenty 
pounds p* ann. ;_ plundered of his goods, and 
divers times and in severall places imprisoned, 
and constrained to purchase his life at great 
cost, and to borrow a hundred pounds te sa- 
tisfie the avaritious Com/’itte; all which 
losses amounting to one thousand eight 
hundr@ pounds and upwards. And yo™ poore 
petitioner’s father, after fourteen years ex- 
pulsion from his liveing, departed this mise- 
rable life, leaving your poore petitioner two 
hundred pounds indebted, and hardly any- 
thing wherewithall to subsist. 

‘© Youre petitioner humbly prays your 
sacred Mati*s commisseration of his sad and 
deplorable condic’on in some releife as shall 
seeme good to your prine’ly mercy, and yor 


Petition of Mr. Hickman to Charles II. 
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petitioner as in duty bound will for ever 
pray, &c.” 

Underneath this petition, in the 
same handwriting, but written at a 
different time, is this observation : 


‘¢ This petition was presented att London 
several! times, but to no purpose, about 
ye yeare 1688.” 

And in the margin, this— 

*¢ His eldest son he took from y* Univer- 
sity (his name being Samuell), and made him 
captaine of a troop of horse which was all 
maintained at his owne proper charge. He 
was killed at Newbery first fite by a cannon 
ball, as he was waiting on y* King’s per- 
son, &e.” 

On the back of the paper are some 
verses, written by the petitioner’s 
“* brother Edmund,” to the memory of 
his father, who died ‘‘ y* 19th day of 
Septm'. 1703, aged 77.’ These verses 
are written in a quaint style; but, as 
they express generally only the most 
common sentiments, I shall forbear to 
transcribe more than a few lines which 
refer to his pedigree. 


** All that I hear shall mention of his line 
Is that twas noble, loyall, and divine [clerical] 
Two Bishops his greate grandsiers by his mo- 
ther, [of Carlile t’other. 
Great Pilkington of Durham one, and Mey 
The eldest son of Durham maried Carlile’s 
daughter ; {a 12 months after. 
From whom his mo’er had her birth about 
(In holy orders he) at last they came 
To live at Hambledon i’th’ shier of Buck- 
ingham. 


“‘Tho’s father’s line was not so high in 
blood, [and good ; 

Yet ’twas devine [clerical] and loyall, just 

He from the north near the same place did 
come, 

Whence this great doctor did of Hambledon ; 

Not meane nor low, as plainly doe appeare, 

His grandf* haveing at lest five hundred 
pounds a year ; 

Breeding his second son for the priesthood, 


A studiant came to th’ University. [he 
Where marring this great Doc's eldest 
daughter, 


They came to live in Wiltshire shortly after.’ 

The petition, it seems, was pre- 
ferred ‘‘to no purpose :” a fact that 
coincides with the statement recorded 
on the page of History, that Charles 
the Second “‘ took no care to reward 
his former friends, as he had taken 
few steps to be avenged of his former 
enemies.”’ 


Yours, &c. DILETTANTE. 





This correspondent will find the 
petition in another form printed in 








1831.] 


Walker’s “ Sufferings of the Clergy.” 
It is there in the name of Elizabeth 
the widow of the ejected Divine, and 
addressed to Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don. Walker adds: “I am loth to 
tell the reader what success, or rather 
what disappointment this moving pe- 
tition met with, from the hands of that 
great person to whom it was pre- 
sented ; and have only to add that Mr. 
Hickman had a temporal estate of 
about 20/. per annum, on which his 
wife and four or five children subsisted 
during the Usurpation; and that his 
immediate successor was one Bradish, 
an Irishman, of whose ridiculous 
preaching (not to give it the worse 
name which it deserveth) I could let 
the reader have a-very particular in- 
stance, if modesty would permit me 
to relate the story.” 

Thomas Hickman was instituted to 
the rectory of Upton Lovel as early as 
1619, on the presentation of the 
Crown. It might, perhaps, be difficult 
to trace further the history of his fa- 
mily ; but the statement made in the 
verses regarding their episcopal de- 
scent, will admit of a few observations. 

The family of Pilkington was a very 
numerous one, as will be seen by re- 
ference to the pedigree in the first vo- 
lume of Surtees’s History of Durham, 
p. Ixxix, and to that of another branch 
in Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 
vol. 111. p. 650. But the ‘‘ great doc- 
tor of Hambledon,’’ whose name was 
Richard, and who was also Archdea- 
con of Leicester, does not occur either 
among the Bishop’s children, or his 
numerous nephews. The particulars 
preserved of Bishop Pilkington’s do- 
mestic history are, that he married 
late in life, and at first, perhaps from 
the prejudices of Queen Elizabeth and 
her times against a married clergy, 
concealed the connection ; that he had 
four children, whom, after the taste of 
families inclined to puritanism, he 
named Joshua, Isaac, Deborah, and 
Ruth ; that the sons died young ; and 
that he saved such large fortunes for 
the daughters as to provoke the jea- 


Families of Hickman, Pilkington, and Mey. 
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lousy of Queen Elizabeth, who in con- 
sequence deprived the Bishopric of 
1000/. a year, which she settled on the 
garrison of Berwick.* In the Bishop’s 
epitaph this wife and the four children 
already enumerated are alone named ; 
and the executors appointed by his 
will, were ‘‘ Alice Kyngsmill, my now 
knowne wife, and Deborah and Ruth 
my daughters.”” His two sons had 
died in infancy. 

This evidence might be considered 
sufficient to disprove the accuracy of 
Mr. Hickman’s poetical genealogy, 
did not he claim so immediate a de- 
scent from the Bishop. The precision 
of his statements, however, aided by 
the mystery which involves the pre- 
late’s early domestic history, may jus- 
tify the belief that they present some 
adumbration of the truth. His other 
episcopal descent, from Bishop Mey 
of Carlisle, is corroborated by several 
authorities, as will be seen hereafter. 

Wood gives, in his Athenee Oxoni- 
enses, a short article on Dr. Richard 
Pilkington. He states him to have 
been descended from the ancient fa- 
mily seated at Pilkington in Lanca- 
shire, which was that of the Bishop; 
and adds, somewhat remarkably, “‘ but 
where born (unless in the County Pal. 
of Durham) I cannot justly say.”” He 
was sent to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, ‘‘ at about 17 years of age,”’ 
and took the degree of M.A. in 1598. 
These dates would fix his birth hardly 
before 1578, and the Bishop died in 
1575-6, which forms another reason 
for discrediting the genealogical poet. 
However, he was instituted to the rec- 
tory of Hambledon in Buckingham- 
shire, on the presentation of Lord 
Scrope of Bolton, May 27, 1596.¢ In 
1597 he was collated by his father-in- 
law, Bishop Mey, to the Archdeaconry 
of Carlisle; but he resigned it about 
the end of the next year.{ The Bishop 
was then dead, and Mr. Pilkington 
was probably no longer anxious to re- 
tain a preferment so distant from his 
living. In 1599 he removed to Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, and was incorpo- 


* «T have heard that Queen Elizabeth, being informed that Dr. Pilkington, Bishop 
of Durham, had given ten thousand pound in marriage with his daughter, and being of- 
fended that a Prelate’s daughter should equal a princess in portion [i. e. herself by Henry 
the Eighth’s will], took away one thousand pound a year from that Bishoprick, and as- 
signed it for the better maintenance of the garrison of Berwick.”—Strype’s Church 
History, book v. p. 253 ; compare with book 1x. p. 109. 


+ Langley’s Desborough Hundred, p. 270. 


¢ Willis’s Cathedrals, vol. 1. p. 307. In Hutchinson’s Cumberland the name is mis- 


printed Pickington. 
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rated Master of Arts in that Univer- 
sity, Oct. 30. He proceeded B.D. 
1600, and D.D. 1607. In 1618 he 
published ‘‘ Parallela: or, the grounds 
of the new Roman Catholic and of the 
ancient Christian Religion, out of the 
holy scriptures, compared together; 
in answer to a late Popish pamphlet, 
entitled A Manual of Controversies, 
&c. by A.C.S.”’ On the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1625, he was collated to the 
Archdeaconry of Leicester; and on 
the 19th of September 1631, he was 
buried in the chancel of his church at 
Hambledon, in the midst of a violent 
tempest, on which Anthony a Wood 
enlarges from the account given to a 
subsequent rector by Dr. Pilkington’s 
servant; thus concluding: ‘‘ certain 
it is that that most unusual storm did 
occasion certain odd reports concern- 
ing the said doctor to be made by the 
R. Catholics, to whom in general he 
had been a bitter enemy in his preach- 
ing and writing.”” No epitaph appears 
to have been put over his grave. 

Regarding the marriage of Dr. Pilk- 
ington with the daughter of Bishop 
Mey, the connection is traced not 
only in the preferment of our “‘ great 
doctor ”’ to the Archdeaconry of Car- 
lisle; but in an entry in the parish 
register of Hambledon, which records 
the burial, Dec. 20, 1620, of Amey 
Mey, widow to the Bishop of Carlisle.* 
It is also mentioned by Anthony a 
Wood, in his memoir of William 
Crompton, the author of several works 
in divinity, and preacher of the word 
of God at Little Kimble in Bucking- 
hamshire. ‘‘ Being acquainted with 
Dr. Rich. Pilkington, rector of Ham- 
bleton in the said county, he married 
one of his daughters, begotten on the 
body of his wife the dau. of Dr. John 
Mey, sometime Bishop of Carlisle, 
and received from him instructions to 
proceed in his theological studies, and 
~ withal an inveterate averseness to 
popery, or any thing that looked that 
way.’t 


Mr. UrsBan, March 30. 

THE altar-screen of York Minster 
has been saved from destruction by 
the exertions of the press. I have 
now to call for the aid of the same 
power to avert the threatened de- 
molition of the Lady Chapel of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark. This 





* Willis, 1. 299. 
+ Athene (edit. Bliss), vol. 111. col, 23. 








Preservation of St. Saviour’s Church recommended. [April, 


part of the Church is in the.same 
style of architecture as the choir so 
lately restored with so much effect by 
Mr. Gwilt; it was 9 part of the Church 
built in the reign of Henry III.*by 
Bishop de Rupibus ; and, as in all per- 
fect Churches the Lady Chapel forms 
a complete and tasteful finish to the 
edifice, more especially so does the ele- 
gant structure which forms the eastern 
extremity of St. Saviour’s. To destroy 
it would be to inflict on the Church 
an injury equal to the removal of the 
head from the body of a statue, and 
without it: the Church will appear an 
unfinished, half-destroyed, awkward 
pile of building. It is true that consider- 
able sums of money have been raised by 
the parish for the repairs of the choir 
and the transepts, and now, the nave 
being declared dangerous, a large sum 
must necessarily be expended upon it; 
20,0001. it is said; but if the parish 
funds are not sufficient, or are not 
considered applicable to the purposes 
of the repairs of the Lady Chapel, 
why is not a subscription solicited? 
Let the diocese of Winchester be 
appealed to; for this portion of the 
building has an especial claim on the 
diocese at large, being the spiritual 
court for the deanery of Southwark. 
To the public it has claims of an ex- 
tensive nature; as a beautiful specimen 
of ancient architecture it would inte- 
rest the antiquary and the man of 
taste, and as the scene of the trials of 
some of the martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion, it has claims upon all who cherish 
an object on account of historical recol- 
lections connected with it. But the ex- 
pense of the reparations necessary for 
the stability and decency of appearance 
of the structure, is not the only reason 
for its destruction. The London Bridge 
approaches, which are peculiarly ini- 
mical to Churches, are said to inter- 
fere with it, and that the Committee 
which directs these works has de- 
creed its destruction; for what reason 
I cannot tell, as a carriage road now 
passes between it and the Bridge, and 
which will become useless when the 
Bridge is finished. 

I therefore take this opportunity of 
appealing, through your pages, to all 
interested in the preservation of a 
structure so elegant, with the confident 
hope that when it shall be known that 
this wanton act of mischief and barba- 
rity is to take place, that a degree of 

interest commensurate with the im- 
portance of the structure, will be ex- 
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cited, and that its threatened fate will 
be averted. 

The proposed mutilation of St. Sa- 
viour’s Church leads me to another 
sacred edifice destroyed by the same 
system of improvement which threa- 
tens so severe a visitation to this inte- 
resting structure; and with reference 
to St. Michael’s Church, I beg to ob- 
serve that the two pointed arches re- 
ferred to by A. J. K. (March Mag. p. 
196,) could not have formed any part 
of a College built by Sir William Wal- 
worth, inasmuch as the style of ar- 
chitecture of the remains belongs to a 
period nearly two centuries earlier. 
This relic of ancient London adjoined 
the southern wall of the vestry room 
of St. Michael’s Church, and was pre- 
vious to the destruction of that edifice 
concealed by some vaults which were 
tenanted by a basket-maker, and ap- 
proached from Crooked-lane by a flap 
door. The remains consisted of the 


piers appertaining to two vaulted 
compartments of a crypt, and appear 


The windows being placed so high, 
show that it was a crypt to which 
they belonged, the vaulting in all 
basement structures being made to 
rise in a sloping direction to the crown 
of the window arch, which it would 
otherwise conceal. 

The cellar which contained the re- 
mains was groined in stone, the vault- 
ing being sustained on square piers ; and 
it will occur to the historian of St. Mar- 
tin-le-Grand, who doubtless recollects 
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to have been constructed about the 
conclusion of the twelfth century. 
The angle of the centre pier was 
worked into a small pillar between a 
torus and a cavetto, the latter situated 
on the return of the pier ; the capitals 
of the small columns are now muti- 
lated, but were enriched with simple 
leaves. This style of decoration was 
essentially Norman, and is found in 
the earliest specimens of pointed ar- 
chitecture. From the circumstances 
of the Norman mouldings being ac- 
companied with pointed windows, I 
am induced to fix the conclusion of 
the 12th century as the age of the 
structure; and I do not assign an ear- 
lier period, because the Temple Church, 
built in 1185, of which the main arches 
are pointed, has circular-headed win- 
dows, and the circumstance of Nor- 
man mouldings being found, forbid 
the assumption of a more recent date. 

The accompanying slight sketch 
preserves the appearance of the re- 
mains. 





the cellar, that it closely resembled 
the vaults discovered on the site of the 
New Post Office. These cellars, how- 
ever, did not form any part of the 
crypt, but were not earlier than the 
Reformation, or perhaps the Fire of 
London. I always considered the 
vaults of St. Martin’s to have no older 
date than the destruction of the mo- 
nastery ; and I felt this opinion to be 
eae by the cellar in Crooked- 
ane, 
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I think it will now be admitted that 
the remains in question cannot form 
part of a College built by Sir Wm. 
Walworth late in the 14th century ; 
and so far A. J. K. will acknowledge 
the correction. Might not these arches 
have formed part of the mansion call- 
ed the Leaden Porch? A similar crypt 
and nearly coeval with it, belonged 
to Gisor’s Hall. There are some very 
considerable remains eastward of the 
site of the destroyed Church, the 
origin of which I am happy to see is 
likely to be elucidated by a gentleman 
who has bestowed so much attention 
upon the early history and antiqui- 
ties of the Metropolis as your Corre- 
spondent, and I anticipate much re- 
search and ‘information from his en- 
suing communications. 

I would in conclusion observe, that 
the old Church is said to have had its 
site where the parsonage house was 
subsequently built; if so, we must be 
Jed to seek for the foundations of the 
earlier structure among the remains 
of the ancient and massy walls which 
were disclosed near the south-east 
angle of the modern Church, but 
which do not indicate that the origi- 
nal was a ‘‘small mean building,” as 
it is said to have been. I shall there- 
fore read with interest A. J. K.’s con- 
jectures on the probable antiquity and 
destination of walls so compactly and 
strongly built as are the remains in 
question. Bei. 0, 


Mr. UrBan, April 10. 

GENERAL MUNDY, in his Life 
of Lord Rodney (reviewed in p. 244), 
has given rather a blundering account 
of the great Admiral’s ancient family. 
He was not brought up under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Chandos, to 
whom he was not at all related; but 
of old George Rodney Brydges of 
Avington and Keynsham, whose grand- 
mother was the heiress of the elder 
branch of the Rodneys. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Admiral could produce 
strict proof of his descent from a 
younger son of that venerable house ; 
though he is called grandson of An- 
thony, stated to be son of George by 
Anne Lake (misprinted Jakes, p. 26), 
widow of Lord Roos, of whom see the 
curious history in Memoirs of King 
James’s Peers; and see the prosecu- 
tion against her husband for incest, 
and the consequences to her father Sir 
Thomas Lake;* see also the poem 


which Sir George Rodney wrote in his 
blood in the Topographer, vol. I. 

George Brydges of Avington was 
maternal half-brother to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, and descended from Tho- 
mas Brydges of Keynsham, co. Som. 
and Cornbury, co. Oxon, in which last 
church he was buried,—who was 
younger brother of John first. Lord 
Chandos. See the succession of Mo- 
numents and Inscriptions in Keynsham 
Church, printed in the last edition of 
Collins’s Peerage. 

George Brydges was the last of the 
male line of his own very honourable 
branch, and left his large estates to 
the last Duke of Chandos, who died 
1789, to keep up the name and honours 
of the family. See also Hargrave’s 
Law Tracts, regarding the manor of 
Villiers in Ireland, which came from 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, the mo- 
ther of George Brydges, who was 
drowned in his canal at Avington near 
Winchester. M. L. 


Mr. Ursan, April 12. 

IT will be well known to your rea- 
ders that previously to the Marriage 
Act in 1753, marriages were perform- 
ed at the several Chapels in and about 
London. Since the Act came into 
operation, the registers of these mar- 
riages have in many instances found 
their way into private hands; but as it 
is most desirable that their existence 
and the place of their deposit should 


‘ be known, I have to request that any 


information which your readers can 
contribute, may be contributed through 
vour medium. I annex a List of 
Chapels, the Registers of which I have 
not hitherto been able to discover. 


Lamb’s Chapel. St. John’s (Bedford- 
Knightsbridge. row). 
Berwick-street, Serjeants’ Inn. 
Bancroft’s, Spring Garden. 
Dacre’s. Wheeler’s, Spital-fids, 
Dean-street, Soho. | Wood-st. Compter. 
Ely House. Hammersmith. 
Great Queen-street. Chelsea College. 
Grosvenor- square. Southgate. 
Hill’s,Rochester-row. Poplar. 


Kingsland. Ilford. 
King-st. Oxford-st. Brentwood. 
Long Acre. Romford. 
London House. Ashford. 


Westminster, New. Hounslow. 
New-st. St. Giles’s. | Hampton Court. 
Oxendon. Fulham Palace. 
Oxford(Marylebone). Highgate. 
Queen-sq. (Westm'.) Kentish Town. 
Yours, &c. J. S. B. 


* If Lord Rodney was descended from this George Rodney by this Anne Lake, 
then he was related also to the Duke of Chandos’s branch, though very remotely. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXX. 


Sr. Mary’s Cuapet, Lamspetu 
Burts. 


Architect, Bedford. 


THE distinction between a Church 
and Chapel. of Ease is purely eccle- 
siastical; in point of architecture and 
arrangement, both descriptions of edi- 
fice have-every part and member in 
common, - We see a Chapel with the 
plan and. detail of a Cathedral, and a 
Parish Church little raised in’ point 
of appearance above the tithe barn, 
But our, modern architects think and 
act otherwise;-they make a broad 
distinction between the design of a 
church and. that intended for a cha- 
pel; if they have occasion to erect 
an edifice of the latter denomina- 
tion, they take the nearest Meeting- 
house as their model, and finding 
it necessary that some provision 
should be made for a bell, they set 
a cage or turret upon one of the 
gables, copied either from the watch- 
box, when such things existed, or 
the first public stables. — Lambeth 
Chapel, which forms the first sub- 
ject of the engraving (Pilate I.) is a 
building of this class, although it 
differs from some others in being 
erected in what the architect would, I 
suppose, designate the Gothic style. 
The body of the structure consists of 
an oblong square, without aisles or 
chancel, and covered with a slated roof, 
and the whole might pass for a verita- 
ble Meeting-house, were it not fora 
pyramidal composition perched on the 
western gable, and intended of course 
for a steeple. Viewing the structure 
in detail, we shall observe on the on- 
set, that it is not an imitation of any 
style which prevailed in the ancient 
history of Pointed architecture, but is 
a production. entirely of the Wyatt 
school, a complete specimen of Car- 
penter’s Gothic. . The western front 
is made by buttresses into three divi- 
sions, the angles being crowned with 
slender and ill-formed - pinnacles. 
In the centre is a porch with an 
obtuse arch and a low gable; the 
inclined cornice being ornamented 
with some puerile arch-formed or- 
naments, copied perhaps from some 
of the pasteboard -watch-cases which 
are sold at the fancy stationers. Above 
is a window of three lights, with per- 
pendicular mullions in the head of the 
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arch, a tolerably fair copy of a ge- 
nuine window of the 15th century; 
and..in’ the side divisions. are. lefty 
niches ‘with ogee canopies, of a per- 
fect modern design.. The entire front 
rises to. a pediment, the cornice orna- 
mented in the same style as the porch. 
Above the front -is a turret of entirely 
modern design, rising from the ridge 
of the pointed roof. It consists first of 
a low square basement; then of an 
octangular plinth, with dials :. to this 
succeeds. a lantern of the same’ form, 
consisting of eight. arches divided by 
buttresses ending in. pinnacles; and 
the whole is closed with-a spire en- 
riched with a few “‘ fancy’? mouldings, 
and crowned with a cross. Yet, al- 
though it is made into so many parts, 
the entire steeple possesses neither 
elevation nor magnitude. 

The flanks of the building are uni- 
form; they are each made into six 
divisions by buttresses terminated by 
pinnacles. In every division, except 
the first, is a window divided into 
two lights by a mullion, with a qua- 
trefoil in the head of the arch, of a 
modern and unsanctioned design, dif- 
fering from the window in the west 
front, and very inferior to it. The 
arch is most awkwardly constructed; 
it is slightly curved at the haunches, 
but the remainder is formed of two 
straight lines, ending in an obtuse 
angle. The first window from the 
west is lancet-formed, and below it is 
an entrance, which with admirable 
propriety is lintelled, instead of being 
arched, 

The east end ‘‘is a comely wall of 
brick ;” it has a large window in the 
centre with mullions and tracery, the 
latter crossed in the Chinese style. 


Tue INTERIOR 


is equal in all its parts to the outside. 
It is made into a nave and aisles by 
five clusters of columns; an arrange- 
ment perfectly unnecessary, and as it 
is not indicated by the external con- 
struction, at variance with utility as 
well as precedent. The architect’s 
idea of a ‘column is evidently taken 
from a_scaffold pole; four such: poles 
united in a cruciform plan, with rings 
round the tops to prevent their split- 
ting, gives the design of each cluster 
—a genuine carpenter’s composition ; 
and with admirable consistency, the 
four, though they have different capi- 
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tals, have a common base. From these 
piers a slender arch moulding divides 
the ceiling into three divisions in 
breadth, and it is again made into six 
in length; the mouldings springing 
from the columns are intended for an 
imitation of a groined stone roof. It 
is, however, merely a flimsy modern 
composition in plaster, neither re- 
sembling in substance or design the 
groined roofs of antiquity. The three 
aisles are of equal altitude; conse- 
quently the centre, which is broader 
than the lateral divisions, forms an 
angle more obtuse than the others. 

A gallery occupies the two aisles, 
and the western end of the Chapel; the 
front has no mouldings. 

In the western portion is an organ 
in a case of oak, ornamented with 
pinnacles. At the east end of the 
aisles a small portion is taken off for 
a vestry on one side, and on the other 
a porch. Both these portions are 
fronted towards the altar with pews. 
Some iron-work is here applied, of a 
spurious design, having something 
the appearance of the canopy of an 
ancient tomb. 

The altar screen is beneath the 
eastern window; it is made into six 
arched compartments, with the usual 
inscriptions. In the window above 
is some ornamental glass, among 
which is a cross surmounted by a 
holy Lamb. 

The pulpit and desks are grouped 
in the centre aisle, and have nothing 
remarkable about them. 

The font is octangular, on a pan- 
nelled pedestal. It is placed in the 
central aisle below the western gallery. 

The Chapel will contain 613 per- 
sons in pews, and 1347 in free seats, 
making a total of 1960. The amount 
of the contract was 7634l. 10s. 4d. 

It was commenced in May 1827, 
and consecrated by the present Bishop 

of Winchester on the 26th Aug. 1828. 


Tue Cuurcnu oF THE Hoty Trinity, 
SLOANE-STREET, CHELSEA. 


Architect, Savage. 


This Church is situated near the 
bottom of Sloane-street; it is partly 
concealed by adjacent buildings, the 
west part ranging with the houses on 
the eastern side of the street. 

The plan is a parallelogram. At 
the east end is a small chancel, and 
at the western extremity are lobbies 


Holy Trinity Church, Chelsea. 
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and porches, with two octagon towers. 
The west front is the only decorated 
part of the exterior. It consists of a 
facade before the main building, not 
extending the whole breadth. This 
fagade is composed of a central por- 
tion between two towers; the former 
commences with a porch, the arch of 
which is pointed, and covered with 
an ogee canopy, ending in a pedestal. 
Within the porch are three entrances 
to the Church, the arches of which 
are also pointed, and the roof is of 
stone groined ; the bosses are not yet 
carved. This entrance is an evident 
imitation of the principal entrance to 
Winchester Cathedral, built by Bp. 
Edington A. D. 1330. Immediately 
over the porch is a triple lancet win- 
dow, in the style of the Temple 
Church, A.D. 1260, but which is im- 
proved according to the architect’s 
notions, by the addition of sweeps 
of Tudor architecture, to the soffites 
of the heads of the lights. Above 
this is a handsome trefoil richly orna- 
mented in the style of the 14th cen- 
tury, which incloses a circle for a dial. 
The whole is finished with a gable, 
surmounted by a cross. The towers 
are each made into two principal sto- 
ries, and are manifest imitations of 
the oriel windows seen in domestic 
buildings of Tudor architecture. The 
first story is lofty, and commences 
with a plain stylobate, to which suc- 
ceeds two series of Tudor lights with 
cinquefoil heads, inscribed in squares ; 
above this is a frieze and blockings, 
and an embattled parapet, each angle 
of the structure being ornamented 
with a pinnacle. To this oriel window 
or tower, or whatever else it may be 
called, of the 16th century, succeeds 
an addition in the style of two centu- 
ries earlier, being an octagon lantern 
and spire; the first has lancet lights 
in four of its faces, each accompanied 
by two pinnacles, within which rises 
a spire remarkably slender in its pro- 
portions ; it is ribbed at the angles, 
and of an earlier period than the lan- 
tern and pinnacles: it is crowned 
with a large finial. The facade which 
we have described is flanked by two 
sub-porches, which make up the 
breadth of the west front. This ill- 
consorted jumble of the architecture 
of all ages is a perfect anti-climax. 
If the architect designed to display 
his ingenuity in the union of every 
period and variety of Pointed archi- 
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tecture, ecclesiastical as well as civil, 
he has taken an odd method of effect- 
ing his intention: he commences with 
the latest, he continues with an early 
specimen, to which he adds anotherstill 
earlier, and crownsthe whole by revert- 
ing back to the period he set out with ; 
he begins with the style in its dotage, 
and ends with it in its infancy, form- 
ing an association as unfortunate as 
many other ill-starred unions in this 
world—as an aged bridegroom and a 
youthful bride; and in the contrast 
of the richness of the Tudor decora- 
tions with the plainness of the spire, 
as ridiculous as the affected finery of 
the said old beau by the side of the 
unadorned beauty of his consort. 

The flanks of the Church are not 
visible in a front view; they are built 
of brick, and each has two series of 
windows, the lower square, with 
a mullion in the alms-house style; 
the upper pointed and divided by a 
mullion into two lights, with a large 
quatrefoil in the head of the arch, a 
common introduction in windows of 
the 14th century. 

The east end has no windows ; the 
flanks of the chancel have each a sin- 
gle light, with cinquefoil head, and 
the eastern elevation is finished with 
a gable and cross. 


Tue INTERIOR 


Is approached from the lobbies be- 
hind the western facade. The inter- 
nal openings are lintelled, and in the 
towers are winding stairs communi- 
cating with the galleries. The body 
of the Church is not divided into nave 
and aisles; it is covered with an ho- 
rizontal ceiling pannelled by mould- 
ings into square compartments, the 
principal mouldings drop down the 
side walls, and end in corbels. The 
whole is coloured in imitation of 
stone, though it would be a bold step 
to construct such a ceiling of that 
material. A gallery with oak front 
occupies the west end and the two 
sides of the Church, and a smaller 
gallery is also constructed above it at 
the west end, with seats for charity 
children, and intended, we presume, 
to contain an organ. 
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The altar screen is an imitation of 
stone; it is formed of six arched com- 
partments, surmounted with angular 
canopies ; it is not inscribed with the 
Decalogue or any other subject.* 

The pulpit and reading desk are 
alike; they are situated on each side 
of the Church at a short distance from 
the chancel, and are obtrusive and 
inelegant. 

The font, in a pew near the west 
entrance, is an octagon basin, orna- 
mented with quatrefoil panels, on a 
pillar of the same form. 

It has been our lot on more than 
one occasion to deprecate the anoma- 
lies which modern architects intro- 
duce into buildings which deservedly 
enough bear the appellation of Gothic, 
but never in our experience did we 
witness a structure containing such a 
series of essays against propriety as 
the present displays. Of Mr. Savage 
we augured better things from the pa- 
rish church; but, as if determined to 
show how completely he could disap- 
point his admirers, he has here set up 
a structure without any uniformity in 
its parts, and possessing no resem- 
blance to any style of decoration 
which prevailed in this country in 
any one period. It is unnecessary to 
repeat that the Pointed style, accord- 
ing to the eras of its existence, exhi- 
bits various and different forms in the 
construction of its arches, in the ar- 
rangement of its parts, and in the na- 
ture of its decorations; it is also un- 
necessary to add that the domestic 
architecture of the Tudor period, 
though alike in detail, differed in ar- 
rangement from ecclesiastical build- 
ings. Dr. Milner enumerates three 
distinct orders of pointed architecture. 
To blend them together in one build- 
ing, is an evidence not only of bad 
taste, but of defective information. 
We may be answered, that if the 
building is an elegant object, it mat- 
ters not of what parts it is composed. 
To so futile an argument we reply 
that it would have been equally beau- 
tiful, if the eye of the critic and man 
of taste had not been insulted by its 
discrepancies. Suppose an architect 
was possessed with a fancy to add the 


* The omission of the usual inscriptions in the altar screens of this and the parish 
churches, may be attributed to the remarks made on the snbject in our description of 
St. Luke’s Church (vol. xcvi. i. p. 204), and a subsequent correspondence thereon 
between “ A Looker on,” G.C. and E.1.C, vols. xcvi. ii. page 588, xcvu, i. p. 212, 
ibid. p. 413. 
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capital of the Corinthian order to a 
Tuscan column, and crown the whole 
with the Doric entablature; if, with a 
view to novelty, he was moreover to 
make the Doric triglyphs give way to 
cartouches, and the mutules to a den- 
til band, his professional brethren 
would unanimously laugh at him; he 
would be cried down as an ignorant 
blunderer, and it would avail him 
nothing to say, that if his building 
looked well as a whole, he cared not 
for the harmony of the parts. 

We shall be told that such a combina- 
tion as we have instanced, is too ab- 
surd to have a moment’s existence. 
We believe so, as far as classical archi- 
tecture is concerned; yet quite as in- 
consistent is the combination which 
we have shown to exist in the structure 
now under consideration. To account 
for the erection on the reason assign- 
ed for the sometimes discordant parts 
of genuine ancient building, viz. that 
the whole is not the work of one pe- 
riod, it will be necessary to suppose 
that Mr. Savage first constructed his 
spires in the 13th century, and left 
them suspended in the air for four 
hundred years, when he tardily added 
an oriel window to support them; but 
as this did not reach to the spire, a 
Jantern of a period between both, is 
wedged in to fill up the gap; and to 
keep the taper finish in its place, a 
heavy finial, of a date coeval with the 
basement, is added to the top. The 
architect then turns his attention to 
his principal window, which, con- 
trasted with his spires, hangs like Ma- 
homet’s coffin in the air for at least 
two centuries, when a porch and a 
gable are built, both differing from the 
earlier work, and equally at variance 
with the accompanying spires and 
oriel windows. 

We have treated this building at 
great length, because we wish to ex- 
‘pose such fallacies, to show them in 
their proper light, to prove that they 
are the spurious creations of the pen- 
cil of a fantastic designer, and not fair 
specimens of the truly beautiful Point- 
ed style, and by so doing to warn 
architects from following (what they 
are very prone to do) the flimsy pro- 
ductions of each other, instead of re- 
curring to original examples and ge- 
nuine models ; and we feel the more 
interested, as we are convinced that 
the present advanced state of know- 
ledge of the national architecture of 
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our country, may in a great measure 
be attributed to the essays and the 
criticisms which have appeared in our 
pages, and to the exertions of no one 
individual more than the late J. 
Carter. 

This Church will accommodate 752 
persons in pews, and 650 in free seats, 
making a total of 1402. The archi- 
tect’s estimate was 7025/. It was 
commenced in May, 1828, and con- 
secrated E.LC, 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE village of Saint Bees is sita- 
ated on the coast of Cumberland, m 
that quintuple division of the county 
called Allerdale Ward* above Derwent. 
Its position is remarkable. From Saint 
Bees to Whitehaven, adistance of about 
four miles, there is a narrow vale en- 
tirely separating the high lands on the 
coast from the interior. From the 
general appearance of the soil, and 
the discovery of an anchor some years 
since, about the centre of this vale, it 
is probable that it was formerly an 
arm of the sea. This opinion is cor- 
roborated by the descent of the ground 
each way, which is evinced by the 
small rivulet Poe, or Poe-beck, rising 
about the middle of the vale, and flow- 
ing with an easy current into the sea 
at Whitehaven, while the other part 
of it, rising nearly at the same spot, 
falls into the ocean at Saint Bees. In 
fact, the hilly ground supposed to be 
thus formerly isolated, is distinguish- 
ed in ancient deeds by the appellation 
of Preston Isle. Proceeding along the 
summit of Preston Isle, or, as it is 
now called, Preston Quarter, a distant 
view of the Isle of Man, with its 
northern bicephalous mountain, may 
be obtained with the naked eye. Here 
too is the disjointed rock standing at 
some distance from the rest, separated 
by a tremendous chasm called ‘‘ Law- 
son’s Leap,’”’ some adventurous Nim- 
rod of that name having formerly 
cleared it in the excitation of the 
chase. Nature has been here exerting 
herself in the formation of the rocks 
into the rude semblance of the ruins 
of a church, called Kelsoe Kirk. As- 





* When England was divided in 878, the 
subdivisions in Cumbria were called wards, 
and not hundreds as in most other coun- 
ties, from the watching and warding neces- 
— against the incursions of the Scots aud 

rish. 
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sisted by the ebon tints of evening, 
and the roaring of the ocean, the fan- 
ciful may picture to himself worship- 
pers bending amid the massy ruins, 
though here ‘‘ the sound of the church 
going bell’? was never heard. Pass- 
ing Keswick Bay (where the lapidary 
may find pebbles of every hue, suscep- 
tible of a beautiful polish, and suita- 
ble for snuff-boxes, brooches, &c.), 
Saint Bees head, the ancient Barugh, 
presents itself 220 feet above the level 
of the sea. On this height the new 
light-house, with nine reflectors, was 
erected in January 1822. The parish 
of Saint Bees is large, as will be evi- 
dent from the number of inhabitants 
at the following periods, especially 
when it is considered that in this re- 
mote part of England, the habitations 
are generally far apart :— 

1688. 1801. 1811. 1821. 
3,345. 13,246. 16,520. 19,169. 
It was part of the kingdom of Cum- 
bria or Strath Cluyd Britons, which 
was first inhabited, says Mr. Carte, 
by a Celtic race about 2000 years be- 
fore the Christian era. That the ge- 
nuine ancient Britons posted them- 
selves here, we have the authority of 
Marianus himself,* not to mention 
that there are many names purely 
British. Although every part of it, 
where liable to aggression, was forti- 
fied by the Romans, as appears from 
the ancient ruins, it was frequently 
the scene of bloody contention. Speed, 
speaking of Cumberland, says that it 
was strengthened with twenty-five 
castles, and preserved by the prayers 
of six religious houses, in which latter 
enumeration that of Saint Bees is men- 
tioned. The village was formerly 
known by the names Bzrcock, Be- 
Gotu, or Becues, and the Church is 
styled in ancient evidences Kirkby 
Begog. The derivation of Begoth 
seems to be, from two ancient British 
words BEG 0G; by our interpretation, 
little, young, like the Gaelic oig, little. 
The name is supposed to have origi- 
nated from the Holy Bega, a pious 
woman from Ireland, who is said to 
have founded a small monastery here 
about the year 650.¢ Respecting this 
holy woman, tradition is not entirely 
silent. It is said, that on her voyage 
from Ireland she was in imminent 
danger of being wrecked upon the 





* See Camden, p. 1002. 
+ Tanner's Notitia, No. 73. 


rocks below the mountain called Tom- 
lyne, on the coast of Saint Bees, and, 
according to the custom of those days, 
vowed to build a religious house, 
should she be fortunate enough to es- 
cape. To her vow and escape the 
origin of the ancient monastery of 
Saint Bees is attributed. The mists of 
revolving centuries dwell upon her 
memory, and many are the romantic 
stories attached to her name, fit sub- 
jects for the novelist and the poet. 
This religious house was destroyed 
by the Danes most probably about the 
year 873, for at that time history 
mentions a very formidable irruption 
of them. It was restored by William 
de Meschines, brother of Ranulph, 
first Earl of Cumberland, a family 
then lately brought over from the con- 
tinent by William I. by whose grant 
they became possessed of the earldom 
of Cumbria. Saint Bees now became 
the cell of a prior and six Benedictine 
monks, to the abbey of St. Mary at 
York. Bishop Tanner mentions { 
that under this cell there was a small 
nunnery situate at Rottington, about 
a mile from Saint Bees. This is con- 
firmed by the ancient names of places 
still retained there, but few other ves- 
tiges are now to be found. 

Ranulph de Meschines, the son of 
William, by his charter,§ confirmed 
his father’s grants to the prior and 
monks, and still further increased 
them. William de Fortibus, Earl of 
Albemarle, who married a descendant 
of William de Meschines, by his char- 
ter|| confirmed and still further in- 
creased hisancestor’s grants. Amongst 
other distinguished names, that of the 
prior of Saint Bees appears as a wit- 
ness to ‘‘the rules and orders for the 
burghers of Egremont,” by Richard 
de Lacy, about the reign of King John. 
In the reign-of Henry IV. a Richard 
Hunte was appointed to Saint Bees, as 
a free chapelry in the gift of the Crown, 
but the abbot of Saint Mary’s remon- 
strated with the King, and the grant 
was revoked. After the dissolution 
of monasteries, 7 Edward VI. Sir Tho- 
mas Chaloner became possessed of the 
monastic property, paying to the 
Crown yearly the fee farm rent of 
1431. 16s. 25d. This yearly rent was 
afterwards granted (4 and 5 William 





t Notitia, No. 72. 
§ 1 Dugd. Mon. 395. 
\| 1 Dugd. Mon. 397. 
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and Mary) to Cuthbert Bishop of 
Chester and his successors, paying 
thereout to the Crown yearly 431/.8s.4d. 
From Sir Thomas Chaloner these rich 
possessions passed into the highly re- 
spectable family of the Wyburghs, 
long resident at Saint Bees, but after- 
wards removed to Clifton in West- 
moreland, in consequence of marriage 
with an heiress. Being great suf- 
ferers in the reign of Charles I. from 
the civil wars, these estates were 
mortgaged to the Lowther family, 
and on a suit in Chancery, instituted 
by Sir John Lowther of Whitehaven 
in 1663, the estates passed into the 
family of the Earl of Lonsdale, their 
present noble and muniticent pos- 
sessor. 

The parish of Saint Bees being ex- 
tensive, the church is the Mother 
Church for a distance of many miles, 
including the populous town of White- 
haven, and five other chapelries, 
namely, Ennerdale, Eskdale, Nether 
Wasdale, Wasdale Head, and Lows- 
water, together with numerous other 
townships. Some’of these have been 
considered to have distinct parish 
churches, but they are in fact nothing 
more than chapels of ease. There is 
an order extant of the time of Bishop 
Bridgman (A.D. 1622), by which the 
inhabitants of these five chapelries are 
enjoined to contribute to the repair of 
the Mother Church,* and at the pre- 
sent time yearly payments are made 
by them respectively. 

The old abbey is built of free-stone. 
The western part or nave, erected in 
the reign of Henry I. is fitted up as 
the parish church, the great door of 
which is ornamented with grotesque 
heads and chevron mouldings.¢ In 
1705 the church was certified at 12. 
per annum by James Lowther of 
Whitehaven, esq. the impropriator. 
It is at present a perpetual curacy of 
small value, holden by the Rev. Dr. 
Ainger. 

There was formerly in the body of 
the church, on the south side, an 
effigy in wood of Anthony the last 
Lord Lucy of Egremont, which, if a 
true portraiture, showed him to be a 
large bodied man, upwards of six feet 
high, and proportionably corpulent. 
This monument was removed, to make 





* See Burn’s Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, vol. If. p. 47. 

t+ Well engraved by Coney in Dugdale’s 
Nlonast, iii. 574. 





way for modern improvements some 
time since. The other monuments 
now existing are comparatively mo- 
dern, and not worthy of any particu. 
lar notice. 

The eastern part of the abbey was 
built in the thirteenth century, and 
had been for many years in ruins, till 
1817, when it was fitted up as a col- 
lege, containing one large hall for the 
students, and a lecture room, the end 
of the ancient cross aisle being con- 
verted into another. Near the steps 
leading up to the college, are two mu- 
tilated stone figures, to which common 
report has given the names of Lord 
and Lady Lucy. This: institution or 
college was commenced under the 
auspices of the Right Rev. George 
Henry Law, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Chester, and intended for the educa- 
tion of those candidates for ordination 
in the northern dioceses, who are 
termed ‘‘ LireRaTES.”’ With the as- 
sistance of the Earl of Lonsdale, the 
college was fitted up, and the house 
built for the principal. One of the 
lecture rooms is likewise used as a 
library, and contains a very useful 
collection of divinity works. In this 
room is a full-length likeness of the 
principal, executed by Lonsdale, and 
presented by the students, as a testi- 
mony of their high respect. The stu- 
dents, previous to admission, are ex- 
pected to be well versed in the Clas- 
sics, so that the course of study does 
not exceed two years. In this period 
the standard divinity works are dili- 
gently studied, and such principles 
inculcated as are likely to form faith- 
ful ministers of the Gospel, who, as 
far as their spheres for exertion will 
permit, may be able to preserve the 
Church in its original purity, free 
from those errors which indistinct 
notions are apt to engender. The 
present principal is the Rev. William 
Ainger, D. D.; lecturer, .the Rev. 
Richard Parkinson, M. A. 

A short distance from the church 
and college is a respectable farm- 
house standing on part of the ancient 
monastic premises, and retaining to 
this day the name of ‘‘The Abbey.” 
In this immediate neighbourhood, se- 
parated only by the high road to 
Whitehaven, is the grammar school, 
which has been long eminent in the 
north, and has produced many very 
learned characters, amongst whom 
was Bishop Hall, Master of Trinity 
College, Dublin. It was founded in 
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the year 1587, by Edmund Grindall,* 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Over the 
door of the school is the date 1583, as 
there is likewise on the battlement of 
the bridge leading to the school, with 
the arms, so that it is probable that 
the school house was built in that 
year, though the school was not fully 
established till afterwards. The be- 
nevolent founder obtained letters pa- 
tent from Queen Elizabeth, dated 24 
April, 1583; and on the 3d of July, 
he solemnly delivered and published 
the Statutes for the regulation of the 
school, in the presence of eight wit- 
nesses. During the life of the foun- 
der, certain lands called Palmer’s 
Fields, at Croydon in the County of 
Surrey, of the value of 50/. per an- 
num, were purchased in the names of 
the Governors. This estate was af- 
terwards improperly leased for 1000 
years, without fine or premium to the 
school! King James considerably in- 
creased the revenues of the school, 
and several patents were granted and 
Acts of Parliament passed in its favour, 
so that the present annual value of its 
lands is supposed to be at least 80001. 
while the income arising from them to 
the school is stated to be less than 
100/.¢ The royalty of Saint Bees still 
belongs to the school, and a court is 
yearly held at the school house. To 
the school is attached a good library, 
which has been greatly improved at 
various periods by Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, Secretary of State to Charles 
II., Dr. Lamplugh, Archbishop of 
York, Bishop Barlow, Bishop Smith, 
the Earl of Lonsdale, &c.—By the 
Statutes only the inhabitants of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland are eligi- 
ble for instruction here, but custom 
has rendered it the same as if free to 
every county in England ; every scho- 
lar making a yearly offering to the 
master, according to his ability, which 
is termed ‘‘ Cock-Penny.’’ The mas- 
ter is to be a native of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire, or Lanca- 
shire, and is nominated by the provost 





* It may not be improper to mention 
that Archbishop Grindall is the Aigrind of 
Spenser, by transposition of the letters of 
his name. He was born at Hensingham 
near Saint Bees in 1519, died in 1583, and 
was buried in the chancel of Croydon 
Church in the county of Surrey, where 
there is a monument to his memory.—See 
Biog. Brit. 

+t See Carlisle’s Endowed Grammar 
Schools, vol. I. 
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of Queen’s, or in default by the mas- 
ter of Pembroke-hall. There have 
been between 150 and 200 scholars at 
one time. The present Governors are 
the Earl of Lonsdale, John Fox, D.D. 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
ex officio, the Rev. Mr. Scott, Rector 
of Egremont, ex officio, and four 
others. 

The School has been long in a de- 
clining state, and probably at the pre- 
sent time has a smaller number of 
scholars than ever it had. Time will 
best show the cause of this, when 
under other care it may again attain 
its pristine celebrity. Its present con- 
dition, however, must be lamented by 
every friend of literature, but espe- 
cially by those who knew it as the 
scene of their youthful days,—by those 
now occupying situations of rank and 
affluence, for which they were fitted 
within its walls. t 

Georce C. TomLinson. 


Qe 


Lerrer or Samvet Hart.is on THE 
Deatu or Des Cartss, &c. 

WE publish the following Letter 
by favour of William Hamper, esq. 
F.S.A. in whose collection the origi- 
nal is preserved. It gives an amusing, 
not to say ridiculous, picture of the 
opinions of the famous philosopher 
Des Cartes, on the duration of human 
life, and his somewhat Jewish con- 
duct, in consequence, to provide for 
his future support by means of a life 
annuity. 

This singular feature of Des Cartes’ 
philosophy is thus noticed in the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary : 

‘* Des Cartes, it is said, imagined it pos- 
sible to prolong life very considerably be- 
yond the common period, and thought he 
had discovered the method of doing it. In 
conversation with Sir Kenelm Digby, Des 
Cartes assured him that, having already con- 
sidered that matter, he would not venture to 
promise to render a man immortal ; but that 
he was very sure it was possible to lengthen 
out his life to the period of the patriarchs. 
It seems evident to me, says he, in a letter 
written to M. de Zylichem from Egmond, 
in 1638, when he had attained the age of 
forty-two years, that if we only guarded 
against certain errors, which we are accus- 
tomed to commit in the course of our diet, 
we might, without any other invention, at- 





t Since the above was written, a new 
Master has been appointed to the School, 
in the person of Kev. John Fox, M.A. of 
Queen's College, Oxford, the nephew of the 
worthy Provost. 
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tain to an old age, much longer and more 
happy than we do now. However, twelve 
years after this declaration was made, our 
philosopher died.” 

Samuel Hartlib, the writer of the 
present epistle, was the son of a Po- 
lish merchant. He settled in England 
about 1640; and at the period when 
the country was impoverished by the 
civil war,-and the country gentlemen 
were glad to forget their political mis- 
fortunes, and repair their shattered 
estates by agricultural employment, 
gained considerable celebrity by his 
scientific treatises on ‘‘ Husbandry.” 
Cromwell, in consequence, granted 
him a pension of 300/. a year. A me- 
moir of him will be found in Chal- 
mers’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Of his correspondent Dr. Henry 
More, there is also an article in that 
valuable repository of biography, and 
his life was published in 8vo, 1710, 
by the Rev. Richard Ward, M.A. On 
first repairing to Cambridge, More, as 
he himself tells us, ‘‘ plunged himself 
immediately over head and ears in 
philosophy,” and in the course of his 
studies, he became so captivated with 
the Platonic writers and mystic di- 
vines, as to acquire the character of 
an enthusiast. He passed the greater 
part of his life in close retirement at 
Cambridge, pursuing his philosophical 
studies; and, we are told, ‘“‘had a 
great esteem for Des Cartes, with 
whom he held a correspondence upon 
several points of his philosophy.” 
Notwithstanding his speculative opi- 
nions, he was accounted a man of the 
most ardent piety, and wrote some 
theological works, particularly ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Godliness,” which were 
exceedingly popular. He died Sept. 
1, 1687, aged 72. 


London, the 16 of March, 1649. 
S1r,—I should have taken it for a 
great favor, if you had bestowed upon 
mee a second visit, when you were 
last at London. For j suppose it 
would not have been impossible, but 
that wee should have agreed with Mr. 
Word concerning time and _ place, 
when and where to have entertained 
you with the rare Perspective Glasse 
w’ch hee brought from beyond the 
Seas. But, to make amends, j shall 
never cease till j have obtained one of 
~Hevelius’ Selenographia for the Pub- 
lique Library at Camb. as j have done 
already a most stately one for Oxf. 
Library, w’ch the Author sent lately 
to my hands, and w’ch j could have 
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shew’n you, if j had had the happines 
to have seene you once more before 
you went from hence. And that more 
and better observations may bee made, 
j shal in like manner endeavor that 
both the Univ. may bee endowed with 
those rare optical treasures from 
Augsburg. 

Yesterday I received a most sad 
and inixpected answer from my friends 
at Amsterdam, bidding mee not to 
urge any more accounts from Mons. 
d. Carts, in as much as hee was de- 
parted this world at Stockholme the 
1 of Febr. styl. nov. in the French 
Ambassador’s house there. Hee re- 
fused to take any physick but when 
it was too late; hee was let blood 
thrice a day, but all in vaine. The 
Q. doth hugely lament his death, and 
hath caused his whole effigies cu- 
riously to bee made in wax. Hee 
dyed of the same disease that Dr, 
Kinner, w’ch was a pleurisy. One 
that knew him pretty well, told mee 
lately some strange th* [things] of 
him. For hee said that hee had ac- 
quainted some of his best friends with 
the whole designe of his life and stu- 
dies, w’ch should mainly tend to give 
us at last a compleate Philosophy, with 
the prolongation of natural life. For, 
privatly to his confiding friends he 
would not stick to assert that it was 
possible in nature so to order one’s 
health as that wee might live without 
sicknesses to a thous. y. and that 
hims. did not despaire to arrive at 
such a period. And to accomplish the 
better his learned Designe, after he 
came from the Warres, he made choice 
of the Low c. as the freest Co’monw. 
where hee might live without con- 
troule and as hee pleased, having put 
the sum’e of 10 thous. gilders or more 
upon life-rent, as they call it, wherby 
hee had a full subsistence as long as 
hee should live. I shal now enquire 
not so much after the truth of this 
story, as what hee hath left of those 
excellent gifts yet vnpublished which 
are likelier to last a thous. y. and 
preserve the effigies of his soule far 
better then any wax can doe that of 
his body. Thus beseeching God so to 
teach us to number our days that wee 
may apply our hearts unto wisdome, 
I subscribe myselfe alw. Sir, your 
very respective and faithful friend to 
serve you, Sam. Hart is. 

For his worthy and much honoured 

Friend Mr. Henry More, Fellow 
of Christ’s Coll. in Cambridge. 
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Op Mansions IN Sussex. 

THE accompanying views are spe- 
cimens of the vignettes with which, 
in addition to an unusual number of 
plates, the recently published volume 
of the History of Western Sussex, by 
the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, F.S.A. 
is very richly embellished.* They 
represent two old mansions in Sussex, 
one of which has been entirely pulled 
down, and the other materially altered. 

Washington is a name well known 
to the visitants of Worthing, as one 
of the last places on the road to that 
flourishing watering-place, on the 
confines of the downs. RowDELL, an 
estate consisting of 277 acres, is si- 
tuated about a quarter of a.mile on 
the west of the church. It was the 
residence of Thomas Byne, who died 
in 1513, directing his body to be bu- 
ried before the image of St. Nicholas 
in the church of Washington, and be- 
queathing his estate of Rowdell to his 
son William. William married Alice, 
daughter of Richard Culpeper of 
Wakehurst, by whom he had John, 
whose epitaph in Washington Church 
is as follows : 

*‘Hic jacet corpus Johannis Byne, ar- 
mig. qui duxit Elizabetham Bowyer, filiam 
Joh’is Bowyer de Camerwell [Camberwell 
near London], armig. et suscepit ex ea fi- 
lios quinque filiasque duas, et obiit vice- 
simo-primo die Julii 1600, a° ztatis suze 
63.” 

Sir John Byne was one of the nu- 
merous body of Knights dubbed by 
King James the First, on the day be- 
fore his Coronation, at Whitehall, 
July 23, 1603. He was probably the 
builder of the house represented in 


the view ; and to him and his family 


belongs the following entry in the 
parish register : 

‘©1631. Mem. the 14th of February. 
Lycence was granted from the Ordinary, 
under the Lord Bishop’s seale, unto Sir 
John Byne, Knight, and Lady Awdrey his 


_wife, and unto Mr. Edmund and Mr. John 


Byne their sonnes, and unto Mrs. Elizabeth 
Byne, wife of the said Edmund, to eat flesh 
in time of Lent, at the which time straightly 
by the King’s proclamation according unto 
an ancient statute all persons were prohibit- 
ed from eating of flesh.” 

The last of the family of Byne at 
Rowdell was Edmund, who married 
Elizabeth, sister to Sir Henry Goring, 





* See the Review department of our last 
and present numbers. 
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of Washington, Bart. The estate af- 
terwards passed through several hands 
to Charles Goring, Esq. who died in 
1821; he pulled down the old man- 
sion, and built the present house, 
which is of a much less picturesque 
appearance. , 

SHERMANBURY is a parish conti- 
guous to West Grinstead on the east. 
From the time of the Conquest to the 
year 1349, the manor belonged to the 
family of de Bucy. In 1349, Hugh 
de Bucy died, leaving two daughters, 
Sibil, the wife of Sir John de Islesbon, 
and Joan, the wife of Sir William de 
Fyfhide. Although a fine had been 
levied, in 1336, for settling the manor 
of Shermanbury on the former par- 
ties, on a division of the property, 
John and Sibil assigned it to Sir Wil- 
liam de Fyfhide and Joan his wife; 
and also, by another deed, renounced 
in favour of William and Joan their 
claim to the right of the coat of arms, 
crest, and helmet belonging to the late 
Hugh de Bucy. Sir William de Fyf- 
hide dying in 1362, the manor de- 
scended to his son of the same names; 
on whose death, in 1387, this manor 
and advowson were found to be held 
of the Earl of Nottingham, as of his 
Castle of Bramber, by the service of 
one-fourth of a Knight’s fee, and that 
Joan, the wife of John Sonde, was 
his cousin and next of kin. In 1542, 
this manor was sold by William Lord 
Sandys, to William Comber, Esq. the 
grandfather of Thomas Comber, Dean 
of Carlisle, and great-grandfather of 
John Comber, Dean of Durham. Eli- 
zabeth, great-granddaughter of Wil- 
liam, was the heiress of the family, 
and wife of Thomas Gratwick, Esq.; 
his great-granddaughter Ann was the 
wife of Thomas Lintot, Esq. who left 
an only daughter Cassandra, married 
to Henry Farncombe, Esq. ; his only 
daughter and heiress, Cassandra, was 
the wife of John Challen, Esq. whose 
son, the Rev. John Gratwick Challen, 
D.D. is the present possessor. 

The old mansion, the accompany- 
ing representation of which is from a 
drawing in the Burrell collection,t 





t In further illustration of the county of 
Sussex, Mr. J. C. Smith, the engraver of 
the most important plates in Mr. Cart- 
wright’s volume, has issued proposals for 
publishing a series of plates from the valu- 
able collection of views presented to the 
British Museum by Sir William Burrell. 
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was partly pulled down about fifty 
years ago, and the present house, 
erected on its site, was built by the 
late John Challen, Esq. It is enclosed 
in a small deer park, which gives it 
the present name of Shermanbury 


Park. 
Be 
Mr. Ursan, 

IN your last Supplement, p. 608, 
inquiry is made regarding the mean- 
ing and derivation of Bougier, the 
name formerly given to twelve officers 
or privileged practitioners in the Court 
of Chancery. It was found by your 
Correspondent P. R. in a ‘‘ Discourse 
on the office of Master of the Rolls,’’ 
ascribed to the great Lord Hardwicke ; 
and | conceive that some light will be 
thrown on the term by the following 
extract from an old manuscript, quoted 
in a late Treatise by Mr. Bennet on 
the office of Master in Chancery : 

‘¢ They (the Masters) had diett at the 
King’s charge, as may appear by the ac- 
compts of the Hanaper from tyme to tyme 
remayning in the Pipe Office, aud they had 
Baidge in Court, as may appear by Otholon’s 
Legative Constitution.” 

A query is added “‘ whether ‘ Baidge’ 
means Badges of Honour ?”’ but it may 
be safely replied, that the word (if not 
merely misread) has been miswritten 
for Budge or Bouge. It is therefore 
probable that the Bougiers derived 
their name from Bouge. This word 
(sometimes under its correct ortho- 
graphy, Bouche,) appears in the seve- 
ral Law Dictionaries. 

Its derivation is from the French 
bouche ; whence also has come our 
modern butcher. The old English name 
for that trade was flesher, which is 
still not unknown as a surname. 

Cotgrave gives, ‘‘ Avoir bouche a 
court, to eat and drink scot-free, to 
have budge-a-court, to be in ordinary 
at court:” and Puttenham, in his 
«Art of English Poesie,” speaks of 
“‘a good allowance of dyet, a bouche 
in court as we use to call it.” 

The phrase was employed not only 
at the King’s palace, but at the resi- 
dences of all those powerful lords who, 
in the days of feudalism, exercised 
an authority, and lived with a state, 
little inferior to that of the Sovereign. 
Of this we have an instance so early 
as 1318, when the Earl of Lancaster 
‘retained Sir John de Ewre, Knight, 
to serve him with ten men-at-arms in 
time of war, whereof three to be 
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Knights, allowing them bouch of court, 
with livery of hay, oats, horse-shoes 
and nails, as other Bannerets usually 
had. And in time of peace attending 
him to Parliament, or other assem- 
blies, with all his knights in livery, 
to have bouch of court, as also hay, 
oats, horse-shoes and nails, for eight 
and twenty horse, and wages for as 
many grooms, with livery of wine, and 
candles for his chamber. And when 
he should come himself, with one 
Knight, then to have bouch of court, 
with hay and oats for seven horses, 
wages for so many grooms, and livery 
of wine, and candles for his chamber.* 

In Cowel’s Law Dictionary, under 
Bouche, we find a similar document 
of the 6 Richard II. (1383), printed at 
length in the original French. It is 
an indenture by which Sir John Rus- 
sel of Strensham, covenanted to live 
during life with Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick ; to receive in time 
of peace an ‘annual fee of 201. from 
the Earl’s manor of Chedworth in 
Gloucestershire, and whenever he was 
summoned to attend the Earl, bouche 
au cour, for himself, a ‘‘ chamberlein’’ 
or valet, and a ‘‘ garson”’ or groom, 
and hay, provender, and farriery (fer- 
rure) for three horses; and in war 
401. bouche au cour or livery for him- 
self, chamberlain, and three grooms, 
or wages in proportion, and hay, pro- 
vender, and farriery, for five horses, 
in the same manner as others of his 
rank with the said Earl. And in case 
he were taken prisoner, that it should 
be with him as with the other bache- 
lors who were of the Earl’s retinue 
for term of life. 

In the book of Household regula- 
tions of Edward the Fourth, called 
Liber Niger Domus Regis,+ the term 
continually occurs in its English form; 
the number of retainers which peers of 
each rank, and the several Officers of 





¥ Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, p.378. 
—In the Glossary the Bishop gives, in ad- 
dition to the derivation ‘* from the French 
bouche a mouth,” various other far-fetched 
derivations for budge; but, as we find the 
word bouche in these early documents, and 
the peryersion is so obvious, any further 
etymological inquiries are surely gratuitous 
and needless. Archdeacon Nares has not 
thonght it necessary to notice them in his 
very judicious Glossary. 

+ Included in the Royal Household Or- 
dinances, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, 4to, 1790. 
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the Household, were permitted to have 
“‘ eating in the hall,”’ being expressly 
stipulated. 


I will select the paragraphs which 
relate to this important part of their 
privileges : 

‘¢A Duke shall have etyng in the hall 
one knyghte, a chapleyn, iii esquyers, iii 
yoemen.” 

‘©A Marques shall have etyng in the 
King’s hall one knyght, a chapleyn, iii 
esquiers, ii yomen besides hym that kepith 
still his chambre.” 

‘*A Counte to have in the King’s hall 
etyng, a chapleyn, or a knyght, ii esquiers, 
ii yomen.” 

«¢ A Bisshop Confessour shall have etyng 
in the hall, a chapleyn, one esquier, one 
yoman.” 

‘¢ A Viscount shall have in the hall etyng 
one chapleyn, one esquier, one yoman.” 

*¢ A Baron shall have etyng in the hall a 
gentilman and a yoman.”’ 

‘A Chamberlayn for the King in House- 
hold may have etynge in the hall ii esquiers, 
ii yomen.” 

“«The Knyghtes of Chaumbre,” who 
were four Banneretts or Bachelor Knights 
that acted as Carvers and Cupbearers, 
*‘everych of them shall have a gentilman 
and yoman eatyng in the hall.” 

“‘Knyghts of Household, xii, whereof 
iiii to be continually abydyng and attending 
on the King’s person in Courte, everyche of 
them shall have etyng in the hall’ [i. e. for 
themselves], and their ‘‘ iii yomen to ete 
dayly in the hall with the Chamberlaynes 
[yomen.]” 

‘© A Secretary shall have eting in the 
hall one gentilman.” 

‘¢ Chapleyns, iiii, or more as it pleasith 
the Kinge; whereof ii alwayes in the cham- 
bre be sitting at meales, such as say the day 
matyns masse before the King for graces ; 
that other ii in the hall with persones of 
like servyse. Item, eche of them hath 
eting in the hall a yoman at the Chaumber- 
laynes bourde.” 

*©A Surveyour for the Kyng eateth in 
the hall.” 

**Gentylmen Usshers of Chaumbre, iiii, 
whereof one or ii contynually sittith at 
metes and sopers in the King’s chaumbre, 
to see every thing don in dew order, and to 
kepe silence ; that other to be etyng in the 
hall with a person of like servyse, so that 
one be walking at the recorde of the King’s 
chaumbre.”’ 

*©Yeomen of Crowne, xxiiii. In the 
King’s chaumbre be dayly sitting iiii messes 
of yeomen, and all the remanent etyng in 
the hall, sitting togeder above joyning to 
the Yeomen of Household.” 

Of the ten Grooms of the Chamber some 
were to “‘dyne and soupe in the hall with 
Yomen of Houshold.” 


** Doctoure of Physique, dayly having in 
the hall one yoman sytting with the Cham- 
berlaynes.”’ 

**Henxmen, vi enfauntes, or more as it 
shall pleese the Kinge; all these etyng in 
the halle, and sitting at bourde togyder, 
and to be served two or three to a messe.” 

«© Squyers of Houshold, xl, or more if it 
shall please the Kinge; they ete in the 
hall, sitting togyder at any of the bothe 
meles as they serve, some the furst mele, 
some the latter, by assent; this hathe bene 
alway the manner amongs them, for honour 
and proffitte to the Kinge, and ease to 
themselves.” 

‘* Kinges of Armes, Heraulds, and Purse- 
vants, commyng into the royal courte to 
the wurshipp of the five festes of iu the 
yere, sitting at mete and souper in the hall.”” 

**Sergeauntes of Armes, iiii, ete in the 
halle togeder, or with Squires of Houshold.” 

«* Mynstrelles, xiii, all sitting in the hall 
togyder.” 

‘+A Wayte, that nightly pipeth the watch, 
eateth in the hall with the Minstrelles.”’ 

** Messengers, iiii, sitt togeder in the 
halle at theyre meles.”” 


‘‘Deane oF Cuaretre, having in the 
courte a chapleyn under hym, whyche he 
may assigne to be by hys power Confessour 
of the Houshold, also one gentylman, both 
etyng in the halle.” 

*‘ Chapleynes and Clerkes of the Cha- 
pell, xxvi, all these sitting togyder in the 
hall at the Deane’s bourde.” 

*¢ Yomen of Chapell, ii, called pistellers 
[Epistle readers], etyu in the hall at the 
Chapell bourd.” 

«Children of Chapell, viii, etyn in the 
hall dayly at the chapell bourde, next the 
Yomen of Vestyary.” 

‘¢Clerke of Closette, eteth in the hall 
with the Sergeaunt of the Vestyary, by the 
chappell gentyimen.” 

‘* Maistyr of Gramer, taking his mete 
in the hall, sitting with the Sergeaunt of 
Vestyary and Clerk of Closett.” 


*¢Srywarp oF Housuoupe hath dayly 
in the hall etyng one chapleyn, two esquiers, 
four yomen.” 

‘¢Thesaurere of Houscholde hath dayly, 
whyles he is present in courte, one chap- 
leyn, two esquires, two yomen, etyng in the 
halle.” 

**Countroller of this Houshold Royall, 
whyles he is present in courte, hathe etyng 
in the halle, one gentylman, one yoman.” 

“* Cofferer of the King’s Houshold, hath 
etyng in the halle, one under Clerke conty- 
nually to wryte his resceytes and payments, 
&e.” 

“*Clerkys of Grene-clothe, tweyne; they 
etyn in the hall with a person of like ser- 
vyce, or elles with some straunger of wur- 
ship to sitte with them.” 

**Clerke of Controulment: his Under 
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Clerk ete in the hall, not served with 
trenchers, but as squyers.” 

‘*Offyce of Countyng-House; one yo- 
man called Messager of the Countyng- 
house, etyng in the hall.” 


[With regard to this last named of- 
ficer, we find the term ‘‘ bouche oute of 
courte ;’’ his wages when in the court 
were iiid., and ‘‘for bouch out of 
courte, in message, iid. more dayly.” 
In the “‘Office of Aletakers’”’ also, the 
Yeoman and Groom, when absent on 
purveyance, had ‘‘dayly for bouche 
out of courte 1d. ob.’’] 


‘*Office of Bakehouse; the Sergeaunt 
etith in the hall;” and the ‘‘ Clerk etyth 
in the halle with yomen; one yoman in 
this office for the King’s mouthe,* other 
three Yeomen Purveyours, and one Yoman 
Furnour, had also the same privilege; as 
had also the Groome for the Mouthe, and 
Groome Garnetour, who were served with 
the Grovmes of the Towell. Other vii 
groomes, called laborers, not etyng in the 
King’s hall.” 

‘* Office of Panetry: the Sergeaunt etythe 
in the hall ;” the Grooms were the servants 
employed as waiters at table. 

‘¢ Office of Waferes, hathe one Yoman 
making wafyrs; this yoman etithe in the 
hall;”’ as did the Groom. 

‘«Office of Purveyours of Wine, fower 
ents this [sic] yoman etynge in the 

alle with yomen.” 

*¢ Office of Sellar, a Yoman and Groom 
ae | in the hall.” 

*¢ Pycher-house and Cup-house; twoe 
yomen eate in the halle at the Towell.” 

*¢ Office of Ale-takers; a Yoman sitting 
in the halle with other Yomen of Hous- 
hold ;” and a Groom, who “ eatyth in the 
halle at the Towell.”’ 

‘* Officer of Greate Spycerye ; the Chief 
Clerke eateth in the halle; a Secundary 
Clerke taketh servyce in the hall lyke gentyl- 
men.” 

*€ Office of Confectionarye ;” a Serjeant, 
sitting with the other Serjeants in the hall. 
A **Groome eateth in the halle at the 
Towell.”’ 

‘¢ Office of Chaundlerye; a Sergeant, 
three Yeomen, and two Grooms;” the 
same. 

‘* Office of Ewary and Napery;” a Ser- 
jeant, a Yeoman for the King’s Mouth, a 
Groom for the same, two Yeomen Ewars 
and two Grooms, were fed in like manner.” 

‘Office of Lavendery; two Yeomen, 
who eat in the hall with the Yeomen of the 
Household.” 





* That is, who provided for the King’s 
own eating. The care taken in this par- 
ticular may afford matter for illustration on 
another occasion. 
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We here see the daily use made in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth of 
the magnificent Hall at Westminster ; 
and can readily conceive that, at the 
time of Parliament, or when for other 
reasons the Sovereign summoned his 
peers around him, there might even 
in that spacious area be no unoccu- 
pied space. ‘ 

By the time of Henry the Eighth, 
however, some change in manners had 
taken place. The “ hall’ was not al- 
ways “‘kept;”’ and when it was, it 
was found that many persons prefer- 
red privacy. In the ordinances made 
at Eltham in the 17th year of that 
Monarch, 1526, it is noticed “ that 
sundry noblemen, gentlemen, and 
others, doe much delight and use to 
dyne in corners and secret places, not 
repairing to the King’s chamber nor 
hall, nor to the head officers of the 
household when the hall is not kept, 
by reason whereof the good order of 
the chamber and household is greatly 
impaired, and the said officers often- 
times destitute of company at their 
boords, and such viand as is allowed 
to be spent in the King’s house, ap- 
peareth not to be employed and dis- 
pensed to the King’s honour ;” fresh 
regulations were in consequence made 
for a better attendance in future.* 

At the end of the same Ordinancest 
is ‘‘ Adeclaration of Bouche of Courte,”’ 
being a description of the several pro- 
visions and proportions ‘‘ to be served 
to everie person being of the ordinary 
of the King’s honourable house, ac- 
cordinge to their degrees.”” The rank 
of the individual did not make much 
difference ; and as a specimen of the 
whole, may be quoted the allowance to 

*¢ The Queen’s Maides. 

‘© Among them for their Bouch in the 
morning, one chet lofe [a loaf of inferior 
bread], one manchet [fine bread], one gal- 
lon of ale; for afternoones one manchett, 
one gallon of ale; for after supper, one 
chet lofe, one manchet, two gallons of ale, 
dim’ pitcher of wyne; and from the last 
day of October unto the first day of Aprill 
three lynckes by the weeke, by the day six 
sises, one pound white lights, six talshides, 
six faggots, and ..... cebcenene 3 amounting 
by the yeare to the sume of xxiiiil. xixs. xd.” 

This Bouche appears to have been 
in addition to the more substantial 
meals of dinner and supper. 





* See ‘* Royal Household Ordinances,” 
- 153. 


tT Pp. 162—164. 
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When King James the First made 
some reductions in his Household ex- 
penses in 1604, among the alterations 
were, that the Serjeant Porter, in lieu 
of his allowance of five dishes of meat 
at a meal, and bouch at court, should 
have 160/. per annum ; that the King’s 
physician ‘‘ Doctor Cragge, shall have 
for his diett continuance the sume of 
160/. per annum ;” that “Dr Mar- 
becke, Phisition to our Household, 
shall have for his diett 5 dishes at a 
meale, his bouge of court being not- 
withstanding served unto him, and 
receive the summe of 134/. 1s. 8d. per 
annum;” and “‘ George Sheares, our 
Apothecary for the Household, 601. 
per annum, beside allowance of bouge 
of court.’’ * 

« A declaration of bouge of court” 
follows, ¢ being a general allowance 
for every person, very similar to that 
already quoted ; and then, the allow- 
ances of meat, { instead of “‘ eating in 
the hall ;” for the palace of Westmins- 
ter was now deserted for Whitehall, 
where there was no apartment like 
the noble hall of Rufus. 

On the establishment of the House- 
hold of Henry Prince of Wales in 
1610, the “‘ diett ” for himself and his 
severall officers was arranged ;§ for 
the latter only dinner and supper ; 
but ‘‘for the Prince’s Highnes’ Break- 
fast : 

*‘ Manchet 2, cheate fine 2, cheate 4, 
beere 3 gallons, wine 1 picher, beefe 1 ser- 
vice, mutton 1 service, chickennes 2. 

‘* For collation after supper, manchet 1, 
beere 2 gallons, wine 1 picher.” 

This answered to ‘‘ the Bouge of 
Court” of his dependants; the al- 
lowance of which, delivered ‘“‘ per 
diem,”’ apparently only once a day, is 
subsequently described. || This term, 
if not the hospitality of ancient days, 
now disappears; and in the House- 
hold Ordinances of Charles the Se- 
cond there is no mention of Bouge, 
nor any service of provisions, except 
at the stated meals. J 





* Ibid. p. 299. 

+t P. 303. t P. 307. 

§ Ibid. pp. 317—322. | P. 335. 

§ The persons allowed to dine at the 
Wayters’ Table are enumerated (ibid. p. 
366), and honourable strangers were to be 
served with bread, meat, and drink, at the 
cellar, pantry, or buttery (p. 372). The 
* dyett”’ ordered to be served to King Wil- 
Jiam and Queen Mary, and their servants, 
in 1689, will be found in pp. 380—389, 
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It may be mentioned, before we 
leave the subject, that one of Skel- 
ton’s satires is “The Bouge of Court,” 
which is there a name given to a ship; 
and that in one of Ben Jonson’s Court 
Masques is introduced as a character, 
a Groom of the Revels, whose busi- 
ness is described as “‘ to fetch bouge of 
court—a parcel of invisible bread and 
beer for the players (for they never 
see it), or to mis-take six torches 
from the Chandry, and give them 
one.”’—Masque of Augurs. 

To revert to the ‘‘ Bougiers”’ of the 
Court of Chancery, which first gave 
rise to the present investigation, it 
may be remarked that neither they, 
nor the Masters in Chancery, have 
occurred in the records we have been 
examining, as having received diet at 
the King’s palace ; they were possibly 
entertained by the Lord Chancellor, 
in some degree at the King’s expense. 
In Edward the Fourth’s “ Liber Ni- 
ger”? it is mentioned that the Chan- 
cellor was allowed, “for his own 
householde use, for everey of the ka- 
lender of the yere, a dolium of wyne, 
bothe for to shewe of wynes the more 
largesse unto the Maisters of Chancery, 
as to sewtors, straungers, and resorters 


to his householde.’’ G.N. 


ain Jee 
Mr. Ursan, Mere, March 4. 

IN your Feb. number (p. 117), you 
inserted a few reflections of mine eli- 
cited by the letter of your Correspond- 
ent W.S. B. on the Celts; and I now 
beg the favour of a place for some 
further observations connected with 
the same subject. 

Your Correspondent thinks that the 
ancient inhabitants of Gaul, Spain, 
and the British islands, were all fa- 
milies of the same nation (the Celts) ; 
and that the dialects now used by the 
Welsh, Irish, Highlanders, Bretons, 
Basques, &c. are all derived from the 
original Celtic language. This, as I 
stated in my last letter, may be ques- | 
tioned, from objections which cannot 
be easily put aside. 

Cesar, inthe beginning of his Com- 
mentaries, says positively that Gaul 
was inhabited by three kinds of peo- 
ple, the Belge, the Aquitani, and the 
Celte or Galli; and he adds, “ Hi 
omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter 
se differunt.” Without doubt they 
did differ from each other, because I 
suppose the Belge were a Gothic tribe, 
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and spoke a language like high or low 
Dutch ; the Aquitani were a race of 
the Vascones, on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, and spoke Vascuence, or 
Basque; and the Celte were of one 
nation with the Britons, and spoke 
the language now used in Basse Bre- 
tagne and Wales. W.S. B. remarks 
(very properly in a general sense,) 
that the variation of patois may have 
been very marked without a decided 
difference of language ; but the differ- 
ence between Dutch, Bas-breton, and 
Basque, is not merely a variation of 
patois, it is a decided difference of 
language. That Dutch and Bas-bre- 
ton are altogether different, may be 
stated without fear of contradiction ; 
and that Bas-breton and Basque are 
not fellow dialects may be said with 
almost equal confidence. M. Depping, 
quoted in my last letter, says, that 
“‘les mots qui se ressemblent dans 
les deux idiomes sont en bien petit 
nombre ;”” and adds, that one needs 
only to compare M. Pezron’s Voca- 
bulary of Bas-breton, with Larra- 
mendi’s Biscayen Dictionary, to be 
convinced of it. Now the likeness of 
a ‘‘bien petit nombre”’ of words is a 
very weak proof that two languages, 
differing from each other in construc- 
tion and body, are sister dialects ; for 
I have now before me about 60 Rus- 
sian words, like their equals in Latin; 
but the Russian and Latin are altoge- 
ther different languages ; and the sin- 
gular construction of the Basque verbs, 
&e. make it quite distinct from other 
dialects called Celtish. 

It is idle to object that the lan- 
guages were once alike, but that they 
have been corrupted by time. If the 
derivative or compound words of a 
language are formed from simples of 
its own, it is an original language ; 
whether spoken by an original nation, 
or by a race descended from them. 
Now, with regard to Basque and High 
Dutch, (from which Low Dutch or 
Belgic is a little corrupted) this is the 
case; and, however corrupted Bas- 
breton may be, yet, if it cannot trace its 
compound words to simples in Basque 
or Dutch, it follows that Basque, 
Dutch, and Bas-breton, are wholly 
and originally different languages, be- 
longing to wholly different nations. 

But Cesar says that the Belge, 
Aquitani, and Celte, differed from 
each other not only in language, but in 
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manners and laws. Now, if they were 
one nation, they could not have gone 
off into different manners from living 
without intercourse with each other 
through distance, or from the influ- 
ence of climate, because they were 
close together ; and if a difference of 
language, manners, and laws, be not 
a proof of a difference of nation, it 
cannot be easily shown that the Ger- 
mans, Tartars, or Romans, were not 
Celts. 

Having put down some reasons for 
thinking that the Belge, Aquitani, 
and Celte, were decidedly different 
nations, I will go back to my first 
propositions. 

And first, the Belgz were a Gothic 
tribe, and spoke a language like High 
or Low Dutch. The modern Flemings, 
&c. are either the descendants of the 
Belge, or they are not. If they are, 
the Belge were undeniably a Gothic 
race; and if they are not, a Gothic 
nation must have come into the Ne- 
therlands, since the time of Cesar, 
and so completely possessed the coun- 
try, that there is not a trace of the 
Celtic language left in it: a thing that 
is not very likely, for the Goths that 
invaded Italy, France, and Normandy, 
did not plant their language there ; nor 
did the Saxons wholly expel the Welsh 
and Gaelic from the British Islands. 

Secondly, The Aquitani were a race 
of the Vascones the other side of the 
Pyrenees, and spoke Vascuence or 
Basque. 

Part of Aquitania is now called 
Gascoigne, which, according to the 
French pronunciation of the word 
Gasconya, is evidently a corruption of 
Vasconia ; the V being changed into 
G, as the French say le Prince des 
Galles, for the Prince of Wales; and 
the language of Gascogne is known to 
be a dialect of Vascuence or Basque. 
In addition to which, it is observed 
by Strabo, that the inhabitants of 
Aquitania were much more like the 
Spaniards than like the other Gauls ; 
a proof, by the way, that the Vas- 
cones (Celts) of Spain were so unlike 
the Gauls, that there was room for an 
intermediate character between theirs, 
not strictly like that of either. 

Thirdly, The Celte or Galli were 
of one nation with the Britons, and 
spoke the language now used in Basse 
Bretagne and Wales: a proposition 
that I need not labour to prove, as it 
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is received by those who hold the 
theory of universal Celticism, as well 
as those who do not. 

I do not think that one can get 
much information about the original 
inhabitants of Belgium or Gaul from 
etymological researches on the Roman 
names of places in these countries. 
The Romans, like the Italians and 
others of our own time, called places 
by names that fitted the genius of 
their language, whether they were 
like the original ones or not. Who 
could trace the Dutch Antwerp through 
the Italian Anversa? Deutschland 
through Germania? Sverge through 
Svezia ? or the Italian Livorno through 
the English Leghorn ? 

The next question that arises is, 
whether the Irish, Highlanders, and 
Welsh, are the same nation (Celts). 
The Irish and Highlands undoubtedly 
are; but the Welsh language is not a 
dialect of the Gaélic. Dr. Shaw, the 
author of a Gaélic Dictionary, lately 
told me that he could pot understand 
a word of Welsh, though he could 
understand an Irishman as well as an 
inhabitant of the Western Islands of 
Scotland; and that he considered the 
Welsh and Gaélic races as wholly dif- 
ferent nations. 

It may be asked, why then did the 
Romans, &c. call distinct nations by 
the very same name (Celtz) ? to which 
it may be answered, that if they did 
not do so, it follows that they called 
the very same nation by different 
names, as in the case of the three 
kinds of inhabitants in Gaul; and the 
latter is as great an impropriety as the 
former. W. Barnes. 

— Q-- 
Mr. URBAN, 

IT was with no little astonishment 
that I perused in the Feb. number of 
your valuable Magazine, a letter un- 
der the signature of E. I. C. in which 
your Correspondent has thought pro- 
per to denounce, as the result of “a 
fit of affected liberality,”’ the Resolu- 
tion passed at a Court of Common 
Council of the City of London, held 
on the 6th of December last, directing 
the removal from the Latin inscription 
on the north face of the dado of the 
Monument the words “‘ Sed furor Pa- 
pisticus qui tam dira patravit nondum 
restinguitur,” and also the inscription 
forming a continuous line on all the 
four sides of the plinth, the correct 
reading of which is as follows: “ This 


Pillar was set up in perpetual remem- 
brance of that most dreadful burning 
of this Protestant City begun and car- 
ried on by the treachery and malice 
of the Popish faction in the beginning 
of September in the year of our Lord 
1666, in order to the carrying on their 
horrid plot for extirpating the Protes- 
tant religion and old English Liberty, 
and introducing Popery and Slavery.” 
Now, Sir, how this resolution of the 
Common Council can be liable to the 
imputation thus cast upon it, I am at 
a loss to determine, and no less so, 
how your Correspondent can imagine 
that, ‘‘ if this assembly had the govern- 
ment of Rome, we should see them 
directing the demolition of the arch 
of Titus, because it might give offence 
to the Jews.” 

I am ready to admit that, if this re- 
solution had been adopted only be- 
cause the imputation it cast upon the 
Papists was untrue, there would be 
some propriety in the remark. I am, 
believe me, too much of an antiquary, 
—too sincerely devoted to that kind 
of knowledge of which your publica- 
tion is so inestimable a store-house, 
to justify this proceeding on any such 
principle; if such a system were pur- 
sued, it requires no argument to prove 
that in the course of time, by the re- 
volution of feelings and opinions, al- 
most every record would become a 
sacrifice. If no better reason existed 
to authorize the destruction of which 
your Correspondent complains, I 
would have said of these inscriptions, 
let them remain to be frittered away 
by time, while we rejoice that the 
feelings which gave birth to them, 
have already been eradicated from 
that nobler monument, the human 
mind, by the omnipotent influence of 
truth. 

There is, however, a better reason, 
which I consider as not only sufficient 
to justify the measure, but to cause it 
to be lauded even by antiquaries ; and 
when I consider the opinion enter- 
tained by your Correspondent, with 
regard to these inscriptions, I can 
only wonder that it should be neces- 
sary to remind him of it. It is evi- 
dent by his letter, that he believes 
they were added in the year 1681 
to the original inscriptions on the 
Monument ; granting, then, this opi- 
nion to be correct, was not their era- 
sure imperatively called for? Instead 
of the Common Council being repro- 
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bated as destroyers, ought they not 
rather to be hailed as restorers ? 

It is only upon this being establish- 
ed on the most incontrovertible evi- 
dence, that I claim for this act of the 
Common Councii the sanction of 
public approbation. And, first, as to 
the internal and circumstantial evi- 
dence on which I ground my opinion. 
Surely, Mr. Urban, if this pillar had 
been erected, not only ‘‘ the better to 
preserve the memory of this direful 
visitation,” * but likewise to hold up 
the Papists as the authors of it, it is 
natural to conclude that the sculptor 
would have introduced something into 
the noble hieroglyphic which graces 
it, corresponding with such an idea: 
nothing, however, of the kind is to be 
traced; the only figure of an ungra- 
cious aspect which appears, is that of 
«‘Envy peeping forth underneath the 
stone pavement where the King 
stands ;’””? while we find, on the con- 
trary, ‘‘the Duke of York,”” who was 
a professed Papist, standing behind 
his brother King Charles the Second, 
“‘holding a garland ready to crown 
the rising City.”+ Again, if this 
pillar had been intended to embrace 
that object, would not the inscription 
which was written under the direc- 
tion of Sir Christopher Wren for 
this mighty effort of his genius, 
have contained some notice of it? yet 
it is in vain that we seek in this in- 
scription, which is preserved in the 
«« Parentalia,”’t for even the most dis- 
tant allusion to such a circumstance. 

Another argument that this was 
not intended, may, I think, be ga- 
thered from an examination of the 
inscriptions in question, and the situ- 
ations assigned to them on the Monu- 
ment; it is hardly to be believed that 
if this charge was originally meant to 


be made, one of the inscriptions con- 
taining it would have been brought in 
at the conclusion of an account of the 
fire, and have been so constructed as 
to show that it was principally writ- 
ten for the purpose of implying acon- 
tinued apprehension of ‘ papistical 
fury ;”’ and that the other would have 
occupied a position so little adapted to 
the importance of the subject it re- 
cords. 

But leaving this view of the case, 
it may safely be affirmed that it was 
not till the year 1678, that this charge 
against the Papists obtained any thing 
like general credence ; at that period, 
however, by reason of the plot as- 
cribed to the Papists by Titus Oates 
(since acknowledged by all to be a 
pretended one), it not only began to 
be almost universally believed,§ but 
the public apprehension of them was 
excited to a very great degree; indeed 
to such an extent was this feeling car- 
ried, that it led in Parliament, in the 
year 1679, to the agitation of the ques- 
tion for the exclusion of the Duke of 
York from the Crown, and to a pro- 
clamation banishing all Papists from 
the City of London, the posts and 
chains of which were put up as in 
times of great tumult, and it prepared 
for a defence as if besieged.. 

To prove that the charge against 
the Papists with respect to the Fire 
of London, was then first generally 
regarded as a fact, a multitude of au- 
thorities might be adduced. In the 
speech of Sir Thomas Player, Cham- 
berlain of London, made on the 12th 
of September, 1679, the following pas- 
sage occurs: ‘‘It cannot be forgot 
that thirteen years ago this City was 
a sad monument of the Papists’ 
cruelty, it being now out of all doubt 
that it was they that burnt the City.” 





* These are the words of the Act of Parliament, 19th Charles the Second, ¢. 3, under 
the authority of which the Monument was erected. 





+ This figure is thus described in Stow’s «* London and Westminster,” by Strype, edi- 
tion 1720, and likewise in the edition published in 1756. In ‘ Maitland’s London,” edi- 
tion 1739, asimilar description is to be found; but in later editions of this work the 
name of ‘‘ the Duke of York” is superseded by that of ‘¢ Mars,” the « chaplet in his hand” 
being described as ‘‘an emblem that an approaching honourable peace would be the con- 
sequence of war !”’ 

~ This work, which is entitled ‘‘ Parentalia, or Memoirs of the Family of Wren,” was 
compiled by his son Christopher, and published by his grandson Stephen Wren, esq. with 
the care of Joseph Ames, F.R.S. and Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, London, 
where it was printed in the year 1750. 

§ The disclosure made by Titus Oates, as it respects the Fire of London being the 
work of the Papists, will be found in the 34th article of his ‘‘ True Narrative of the Hor- 
rid Plot, &c. of the Popish Party,” edition 1679. 
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Again, in the Votes of the House 
of Commons, of the 10th of January, 
1680, the following sesolution is to be 
found: ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
House that the City of London was 
burnt in the year 1666 by the Papists, 
designing thereby to introduce arbi- 
trary power and Popery into this 
kingdom.’’* 

By a reference likewise to the Pa- 
geant exhibited on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, being the show of Sir Patience 
Ward, Lord Mayor of London, as 
well as to ‘‘ London’s Defiance to 
Rome,” and to ‘‘The Solemn Mock 
Procession, or the Tryal and Execu- 
tion of the Pope and his Ministers,” 
(the first of which was exhibited on 
the 17th of November, 1679, and the 
other on the same day in the year 
1680,) additional evidence will be 
found to the same effect ; in short, a 
fearful anxiety as to what the Papists 
might further accomplish, and a rest- 
less animosity, springing from the re~ 
collection of the awful conflagration 
which it was believed they had occa- 
sioned, almost wholly occupied the 
public mind, and hence most certainly 
the origin of these inscriptions on the 
Monument. 

In ‘‘England’s Reformation,” by 
Thomas Ward, a poem written about 
this period, the disclosures made by 
Titus Oates regarding the Papists, and 
the consequences to which they led 
with reference to the subject imme- 
diately in question, are thus distinctly 
pointed out : 

«« He swore,—with flaming faggot sticks, 

In sixteen hundred sixty-six, 

That they through London took their 
marches, 

And burnt the City down with torches ; 

Yet all invisible they were, 

Clad in their coats of Lapland air. 

That sniffing Whig-mayor Patience Ward 

To this damn’d lie paid such regard, 

That he his godly masons sent, 

T’ engrave it round the Monument : 

They didiso; but let such things pass, 

His men were fools, himselfanass.”” Canto4. 


Such is a portion of the internal 
and circumstantial evidence by which 


I was convinced that these inscrip- 
tions were additions to those origi- 
nally inscribed upon the Monument. 
To me the evidence of this kind which 
1 had collected, appeared irresistible ; 
and for my own satisfaction I re- 
quired nothing beyond: I felt, how- 
ever, that, if the facts were as I sup- 
posed, other evidence of a more direct 
nature must be in all probability ac- 
cessible, and I determined for the sa- 
tisfaction of others, and to place the 
subject beyond all doubt, to endea- 
vour to obtain it. For this purpose I 
carefully examined the City Records, 
and was much gratified to find that 
they fully established the truth of the 
opinion I had formed. The following 
are correct copies of these official do- 
cuments, commencing at the period 
when Dr. Gale was first required ‘‘ to 
devise a fitting inscription to be set 
on the new Pillar,” and ending at the 
period when these additional inscrip- 
tions, together with the inscription on 
the house in Pudding-lane, were set 
up for the second time. 
Court oF ALDERMEN, 

4th October, 1677.—This Court doth de- 
sire Dr. Gale, Master of the Schoole of St. 
Paul, to consider of and devise a fitting In- 
scription to be set on. the new Pillar at Fish 
Street Hill, and to consult with Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, Knut. his Majesties Surveyor 
Generall, and Mr. Hooke, and then to pre- 
sent the same unto this Court. 


Court oF ALDERMEN, 22d Oct. 1677. 


Upon intimation now given by the Right 
Hone the Lord Mayor, that the Inscrip- 
tions for the new Pillar on ffish Street Hill, 
prepared and lately presented to this Court 
by Dr. Gale, had been tendered to and very 
well approved off by his Mate. This Court 
doth Order that the said Inscription be 
forthwith made upon the said Pillar accord- 
ingly. 

Court oF ALDERMEN, 25th Oct. 1677. 

This Court now takeing into their consi- 
deration the ingenious Inscriptions prepared 
and presented unto this Court by Dr. Gale 
for the new Pillar on ffish Street Hill, doth 
order that Mr. Chamberlein doe deliver 
unto Mr. Lane, Comptroller of the Cham- 
ber, ten guineys (to be placed on account of 





* It is worthy of remark that this was the first vote which the House of Commons came 
to on the subject. The Committee of that House, which was appointed on the 25th of 
September, 1666, to inquire into the causes of the Fire, made a Report hearing date the 
22d of January, 1667, but upon the 8th day of February following, the Parliament was 
prorogued, before they came to give their judgment thereupon. ‘‘A Free and Faithful 
Account of the several Informations laid before the Committee,” edition 1667. i 
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the cole duty), and hee to lay out the same 
in a handsome piece of plate, to be present- 
ed to the said Dr. Gale as a loveing remem- 
brance from this Court. 


Court or Common Councit. 


12 Nov, 1680.— It is ordered by this 
Court that Mr. Comptroller, takeing to his 
assistance such persons as he shall think fitt, 
doe compose and draw up an Inscription in 
Latin and English, to be affixed on the Mo- 
nument, on Fish Street Hill, signifying that 
the City of London was burnt and consumed 
with fire by the treachery and malice of the 
Papists in September in the year of our Lord 
1666. 


Court or Common Councit. 


17 Juse, 1681.—This day Mr. Comp- 
troller of the Chamber (p’suant to an Order 
of the 12th of November last) did present 
to this Court an Inscripcion in Latin and 
English by him composed, to be affixed on 
the Monument or Pillar on ffish Street 
Hill; the Latin is in these words (Sed Fu- 
ror Papisticus qui tam dira patravit nondum 
restinguitur), w’ch he conceives might 
properly be added to the p’sent Inscripcon 
on the north side thereof, after these words 
(stetit Fatalis Ignis et quaquaversum elan- 
guit). And the English Inscripcon follows 
in these words (viz.) : (This Pillar was sett 
up in perpetuall remembrance of that most 
dreadfull burning of this Protestant City, 
begun and carried on by the treachery and 
malice of the Papists in the beginning of 
September in the year of our Lord 1666, 
in order to the carrying on their horrid 
plott for extirpating the Protestant Religion 
and old English liberty, and introducing 
Popery and slavery) ; which said inscripcons 
being read, this Court doth very well like 
and approve of them, and doth order that 
the same shall be forthwith affixed on the 
said Monument in the most convenient parts 
thereof, att the direccon and appointm of 
the Rt. Hon !e the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Ald™e", 

And it is likewise ordered, that another 
Inscripe’on in English now p’sented by Mr. 
Comptroller, and read in this Court, and 
agreed on, shall be likewise forthwith af- 
fixed on the front of the house where the 
said Fire began, at the like appointment of 
the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldme, 
wch said Inscripe’on is in these words, viz. : 
(Here, by the permission of Heaven, Hell 
broke loose upon this Protestant City from 
the malicious hearts of barbarous Papists, 
by the hand of their agent Hubert, who 
confessed and on the ruines of this place 
declared the fact, for which he was hanged, 
viz. that here began that dreadful fire wh 
is described and perpetuated on and by the 
neighbouring Pillar. ) 
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Court oF ALDERMEN, 
held on the 28d day of June, 1681. 

The Right Hon’ble the Lord Mayor is 
desired by this Court to direct the setting 
up the Inscriptions lately agreed to in Com- 
mon Counsell touching the fireing of this 
City by the Papists, A.D. 1666, upon the 
Pillar on Fish St. Hill, and the house where 
the Fire began, in such manner as his Lord- 
ship shall think convenient. 


A Court or ALDERMEN, 
held on the 12th day of July, 1681. 

It is now agreed by this Court that the 
Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, who 
was desired by this Court to cause the addi- 
tional inscriptions lately agreed to in Com- 
mon Counsell, to be set up on the Pillar at 
Fish Street Hill, doe in order thereunto 
cause the Inscription already made on the 
said Pillar, or such part thereof as his 
Lordship shall think convenient, to be 
taken out and anew engraved, the better to 
make way for the said additional Inscription. 

Court oF ALDERMEN. 

16 Sept. 1689.—It is unanimously agreed 
and ordered hy this Court, that the two se- 
verall Inscripe’ons formerly sett up by order 
of this Court in the Mayoralty of St Pa- 
tience Ward, on the Monument and the 
house where the dreadfull Fire began (which 
have been since taken down,*) be again sett 
uppt in their former places, and that Mr, 
Chamb’laine and Mr. Comptroller doe se 
the same done accordingly. 


Thus conclude these documents; 
and now, Mr. Urban, when I state 
that I had the honour, during the dis- 
cussion of the question in the Court 
of Common Council for the erasure 
of these Inscriptions, to bring forward 
evidence so incontrovertible, how IL 
ask was it possible for the Court to do 
otherwise than adopt the Resolution ? 
I am almost ashamed to argue the 
subject further. Here is a Pillar 
erected for a certain purpose, in the 
words of the Act of Parliament, “‘ the 
better to preserve the memory of this 
direful visitation.”” Years pass on; 
folly, ignorance, passion, prejudice, 
—what you will—comes into action, 
and sets up inscriptions turning this 





* This was soon after the accession of 
James the Second. 

+ How long the Inscription thus ‘ again 
set up on the house where the dreadful Fire 
began,” remained, I have not been able to 
ascertain. In an ‘*‘ Historical Narrative of 
the great and terrible Fire of London,” 
W. Nicholl, London, 1769, it is stated to 
have heen ‘ there very lately.” 
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Pillar of remembrance into a fire- 
brand of a more deadly nature to the 
peace and happiness of the citizens of 
London, than the Fire, on the ruins 
of which it was erected, was destruc- 
tive to the property of the inhabitants. 
Under such circumstances, can there 
be any difficulty in finding out “ the 
wisdom which led to their removal ?” 
or can such an act be truly characte- 
rized as a “‘ childish proceeding?” I 
will only add, that the course which 
has been adopted is that which jus- 
tice pointed out, and which antiqua- 
ries (if merely judging as antiquaries) 
should join with the wise and good in 
applauding. It is in truth nothing 
more than the restoration of this 
grand national Pillar to its original 
state,* and thereby preventing it from 
being any longer made an instrument 
for the dissemination of falsehood, and 
the exciting of party spirit and reli- 
gious animosity. 
FREDERICK THORNHILL. 


+B — 


Mr. Ursan, Paris, March 14. 


ST. ETIENNE-DU-MONT is the 
parochial church of the 12th Arron- 
dissement of Paris; it is situated on one 
of the highest spots of ground within 
the walls, at the top of the Rue de la 
Montagne Ste. Genevieve. It was ori- 
ginally no more than a subterraneous 
chapel in the abbey of St. Genevieve ; 
and the present building is so conti- 
guous to its successor, the Pantheon, 
that the English visitor is forcibly re- 
minded of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, standing like a pious handmaid 
by the side of that venerable Abbey. 

In 1221, the population of the neigh- 
bourhood having greatly increased, a 
separate Church was erected; but it 
was still considered a part of the 
Abbey, in order to be exempted from 
the jurisdiction of the Bishops of Paris. 
The chancel was added in 1491; and 
the side chapels were constructed at 
subsequent periods. The portail, or 
grand front, was built in 1610 by Mar- 
garet of Valois, the divorced queen of 





* The Resolution of the Court of Com- 
mon Council was begun to be carried into 
execution on the morning of the 26th of 
January last, when Mr. Charles Pearson, 
Mr. Richard Taylor, and the writer of this 
article, attended with the workmen, and 
were the first to commence the erasure of 
these Inscriptions. 
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Henry IV. Such an edifice naturally 
exhibits a great diversity of style. 

On approaching the Church from 
the west, the front presents four Co- 
rinthian pillars with a pediment. The 
columns are ornamented with annular 
bands, and other devices commonly 
introduced at the close of the 16th 
century: there is a specimen of this 
style in the Tuileries, and in that part 
of the gallery of the Louvre built by 
Henry IV. Above the pediment are 
four pilasters ; in the centre is a cir- 
cular window, and between the pair 
on each side is a niche; the whole is 
surmounted by a corniced arch. The 
upper part of the front forms a gable 
end ; and in the triangle is an opening 
for a window, latticed up with fan- 
tastic curves in stone work. On the 
northern side, and a little behind the 
front, rises a slender square tower of 
three stages, with a projecting circular 
staircase ; and at the corner of the 
building is a little round turret, with 
a slated cone-shaped roof: this turret 
contains a staircase leading to a room 
over a porch at the north-west end. 
It is probable that the tower and this 
porch were erected at the same time 
as the chancel, for the style is of that 
age. 

The partition walls of the chapels 
on the south side, are carried up to a 
considerable height, and terminate in 
slopes on a line with the roof. The 
design of the:north side is different, as 
there are two rows of buttresses; the 
inner row being ornamented with pin- 
nacles. The roof is formed so as to 
represent a cross more distinctly on 
the outside than within. At each 
corner of the arms are flying but- 
tresses; and to the north-east of the 
cross is another cone-topped turret, 
nearly as high as the top of the chan- 
cel, which ends in a heptagon; that 
distribution of the east end of the 
building has, however, lost a great 
part of its effect by a circular chapel 
having been erected behind the prin- 
cipal altar. 

The interior of this Church has long 
attracted notice: the screen of the 
choir is formed by a narrow gallery, 
which passes round the pillars sup- 
porting the roof. The side facing the 
nave is lower than the others, and is 
placed over an arch. A spiral stair- 
case, of remarkableconstruction, winds 
up a column on each side ; and a hand- 
some porch is placed at each entrance 
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to the continuation of the aisle, which 
passes behind the choir. Galleries si- 
milar to the above, connect the pillars 
forming the side aisles, at one third of 
their height, and thus render the 
slender form of those columns less 
striking. The curious workmanship 
of the balustrades of the gallery, and 
staircases leading to it, the rich gild- 
ing about the altar, the shrine of S. 
Genevieve placed above it, and the 
stained glass in the eastern windows, 
all contribute to give this Church an 
appearance both singular and interest- 
ing. 

No other transept appears than that 
indicated by the discontinuance of the 
gallery before described, and a trifling 
difference in the height of the ceiling. 
The roof is groined, and appears to be 
of brick, thinly stuccoed over. The 
compartment forming the centre of 
the cross, is ornamented with medal- 
lions, roses, &c. and an inverted pin- 
nacle of unusual boldness. The groins 
over the south, are higher than those 
aver the north aisle, which is more- 
over filled up in part by the base of 
the tower, as the Church was enlarged 
on the erection of the western front. 

This edifice contains several inte- 
resting monuments, for which the 
lovers of Church antiquities are in- 
debted to the late incumbent, Mr, F. 
A. de Voisins, who exerted himself to 
recover the wrecks of the revolution. 
He died Feb. 14, 1809, and his heart 
is buried behind the great altar, which 
he had been instrumental in restoring, 
as appears from the following inscrip- 
tion on a brass plate : 


‘¢97 Mars, 1806. La pieté des fidéles a 
relevé du milieu des ruines cet autel, con- 
sacré par M’g’r André, ex-Evéque de Quim- 
per: curé, M, F. A. de Voisins.” 


Another remnant of antiquity, re- 
covered by Mr. Voisins is the tomb of 
S. Geneviéve. It is now placed in a 
chapel on the right of the choir, and 
is constantly supplied with conse- 
crated tapers, &c. by the old women 
of this city. A long inscription on 
marble gives the history of this highly 
venerated relic. The body of the Saint 
reposed in it, 120 years after her death, 
which occurred Jan. 3, 511. St. Eloi, 
Bishop of Noyon, made a shrine for 
her in 631. The tomb was long an 
object of veneration. Having been 
stripped of the decorations bestowed 
by the pious Cardinal de la Roche- 
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foucauld,* it was placed in an under- 
ground chapel of the Abbey, whence 
it was brought to this Church by Mr. 
de Voisins, Dec. 31, 1803. 

Near the door of the Church is an 
inscription on a plain marble tablet, 
to the memory of the talented author 
of the Lettres Provinciales, who was 
interred at the back of the choir : 


‘+ Pro columna superiori, sub tumulo mar- 
more, jacet Blasius Pascal, Claromontanus, 
Stephani Pascal in suprema apud Arvernos 
curid preesidis filius, post aliquot annos in 
severiori secessu, et divine legis medita- 
tione transactos, feliciter et religios? in pace 
Christi vita functus, anno 1662, etatis 39°, 
die 19* Augusti,” &c. &c. 

In a stone frame to correspond with 
the above, is fixed a tablet, originally 
placed in the church of Port Royal. 
The epitaph being the composition of 
Boileau, 1 imagine your readers will 
be gratified by its insertion at length. 

‘© Hic jacet nobilis vir Joannes Racine, 
Francie thesauris prefectus, regi 4 secretis 
atque 4 cubiculo; necnon unus é quadra- 
ginta Gallicane Academiz viris, qui post- 
quam profana tragediarum argumenta did 
cum ingenti hominum admiratione tractasset, 
musas tandem suas uni Deo consecravit, 
omniumque ingenium in Eo laudando contu- 
lit, Qui solus laude dignus. Cim eum vite 
negotiorumque rationis multis nominibus 
aul tenerent addictum, tamen infrequenti 
homiuum consortio, omnia pietatis ac reli- 
gionis officiacoluit. A christianissimo rege 
Ludovico magno selectus, una cum familiari 
ipsius amico fuerat, qui res eo regnante, 
preclaré ac mirabiliter gestas prescriberet ; 
huic intentus operi repent in gravem equé 
et diuturnaum morbum implicitus est: tan- 
demque ab hac sede miseriarum in melius 
domicilium translatus, anno 2xtatis suze lix ; 
qui mortem longiori adhuc intervallo remo- 
tam valdé horruerat, ejusdem preesentis as- 
pectum placida fronte sustinuit, obiitque 
spe multd magis et pid in Deum fiduciad 
erectus quam fractus metu : ea jactura omnes 
illius amicos & quibus nonnulli inter regni 
primores emicabant acerbissimo dolore per- 
tulit. Manavit etiam ad ipsum regem tanti 
viri desiderium. Fecit modestia ejus singu- 
laris, et precipua in hanc Porttis Regii do- 
mum benevolentia, ut in isto coemeterio pig 
magis quam magnificé sepeliri vellet, adeo- 





* There were two Cardinals of this fa- 
mily : 1. Francis de laRochefoucauld, Bishop 
of Senlis and Abbot of St. Genevieve, ob. 
1645, wt. 87; and 2. Frederic de Roye de 
la Rochefoucauld, Archbishop of Bourges, 
and Abbot of Cluny, ob. 1757. The former 
is the person alluded to in the inscription : 
his life has been written by the Jesuit de 
la Morinidie. 
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que testamento cavet, ut corpus suum juxta 
piorum hominum qui hic jacent corpora 
humaretur. Tu verd quicumque es, quem 
in hanc domum pietas adducit, tue ipse 
mutabilitates ad hunc aspectum recordare, 
et clarissimam taoti viri memoriam precibus 
potius quam elogiis prosequere.” 

The stone on which this is engraved 
is discoloured, as if it had lain in 
water; it is also very much cracked, 
and in one part it has been necessary 
to insert a fresh piece, in order to 
supply a deficiency, which would have 
rendered several lines unintelligible. 
A coat of arms, in outline, is placed 
over it; viz. a shield bearing a swan, 
and surmounted with a helmet. 

Below it, but within the same frame, 
is a slab of black marble, with the fol- 
lowing in gold letters : 


** Epitaphium quod Nicolaus Boileau ad 
amici memoriam recolendam monumento 
ejus Portas Regii ecclesia inseripserat, ex il- 
larum zedium ruderibus, anno 1808 effossum. 
G.I. G. Comes Chabrol de Volvie prefec- 
tus urbi, heic ubi summi viri reliquiae denud 
depositz sunt, instauratum transferri et lo- 
cari curavit. A. H.S, 1818. 


Racine was born at La Ferté-Milon, 
in Champagne, Dec. 21, 1639; he 
died at Paris, April 21, 1699, and was 
interred at Port Royal; where he was 
educated. On the suppression of that 
monastery in 1709, his remains, along 
with those of Lemaistre de Sacy, were 
brought to this Church, and buried in 
a little chapel in the north aisle, dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist. Louis 
Isaac Lemaistre de Sacy, celebrated 
by his translation of the Bible, was 
born March 29, 1613, and died Jan. 4, 
1684. 

By the door, on the opposite side 
of the Church, is a tablet to the me- 
mory of James Benign Winslow, an 
anatomist of great reputation. He 
was born at Odensee, April 2, 1669, 
and died at Paris, April 3, 1760. He 
was converted to the Romish faith by 
Bossuet, according to the following 
paragraph : 

*¢ Parentibus Lutheranis natus, hzresim 
quam infans imbiberat, vir ejuravit, adni- 
tente ill. episcopo Meldensi, Jacobo Be- 
nigno Bossueto, cujus nomen Benigni in 
confirmationem suscepit: ad ecclesiam Ca- 
tholicam evocatus, stetit in ejus fide, vixit 
sub ejus lege, obiit in ejus sinu.” 

A roughly engraved stone, placed 
in the northern wall, records, that on 
the 15th of Feb. 1626, the Church 
was consecrated anew by Jehan Fran- 


cois de Condy (Gondy), Archbishop 
of Paris; and immediately below it 
is another, bearing as follows : 

** Et pendant les cerimonies de la dedicace 
deux filles de la parroisse tombérent ‘du 
hault des gallerie du coeur avec lappuy et 
deux des ballustres, qui furent miraculeuse- 
ment preservées, comme aussi les assistans, 
ne sestant rencontré personne soubz les 
ruynes, veu laffluance du peuple, qui asis- 
toyent ausd'e* cerimonies.” 

Out of many flat tomb-stones on 
the pavement, scarcely any are legible; 
one has however been less exposed to 
the tread of the public. 

‘¢ Ici repose le corps de Michel Morel, 
premier bedeau et sonneur de St. Etienne- 
du-Mont.” 

The date is not very distinct, but 
appears to be April 1717. 

In this Church were likewise buried 
the painter Eustace Lesueur, ob. 1655, 
zt. 38 ; and the Abbé Gallois, member 
of the Academy, and author of the 
Journal des Savans, ob. 1707, xt. 75. 

Since I last addressed you, I have 
ascertained that the tomb of the Duke 
de Crequi, now in St. Roch’s Church, 
was formerly in the Convent of the 
Capuchin Nuns, which stood near the 
Rue Neuve des Capucines. 

Yours, &c. W. S. B. 
—@— 


St. Servan, France, 
March 1831. 
THE following literary desiderata 
have occurred to me while forming an 
historical library. I could not have 
supposed our stock was so defective. 
A History of Greece, from the death 
of Alexander the Great, as a continua- 
tion of Mitford’s valuable work: I 
am aware that Dr. Gillies has already 
published a history of that period, but, 
though copious and ably written, it is 
much too extensive for the subject. 
Its original title of a History of the 
World from Alexander to Augustus, 
would become it much better. The 
affairs of the different Greek kingdoms, 
together with those of Rome, are so 
blended in the same proportion, as to 
‘want proper keeping, and to weary the 
reader by calling for equal attention 
to every event. A History of that pe- 
riod, written on Mitford’s plan, would 
complete his work. It should be thus 
arranged: I. Greece. 1. The affairs 
of Alexander’s survivors to the battle 
of Ipsus.. 2. Greece Proper, and Ma- 
cedonia, to the accession of Augustus. 
3. Sicily and Magna Gracia, till their 
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disappearance in the Roman domi- 
nions. II. The several Greek king- 
doms, growing out of Alexander’s 
empire. 1. Egypt to the death of 
Cleopatra, including Cyrene. 2. Syria, 
to the extinction of the Seleucide. 3. 
Pergamus. 4. Bactria to the irrup- 
tion of the Huns, B.C. 134. (The 
short-lived kingdom of Lysimachus 
would find its place under the first 
head.) 5. Pontic Heraclea. One of 
Mitford’s excellencies is, that he knows 
what to omit, while Dr. Gillies seems 
anxious to include every event. How- 
ever, one cannot refuse his book the 
praise of clearness of narration, and 
facility for reference. 

Histories of Russia, Poland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark. Except Card’s 
Revolutions, and a translation of Mal- 
ling, our deficiency in this department 
is almost a total one. I had forgotten 
Mr. Tooke, but he does not quite fill 
up the vacuity. Ségur’s work on 
Peter the Great is bombastic, or else 
boldly translated, but we should not 
be content with translations. 

A History of Holland and Flanders. 
Mr. C. Butler, in his Life of Grotius, is 
absolutely obliged to quote a Résumé. 

A History of Spain. Mr. Coxe has 
treated some portions of this subject, 
but an entire work on that scale would 
be too long. The translation of Condé’s 
History of the dominion of the Moors 
has supplied excellent materials. 

A History of Portugal. Mr. Southey 
is said to be employed on this subject. 

A History of France. I cannot speak 
of Dr. Ranken’s from knowledge. 

Histories of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. Dr. O’Connor has collected 
materials for the first. The second is 
in a course of able elucidation by Mr. 
Tytler, but he begins at too late a pe- 
riod, with Alexander III. Warring- 
ton’s History of Wales rather makes 
us wish for a selection of Welsh events, 
leaving the rest to be buried in obli- 
vion. I had once the idea of writing 
a History of Wales, but abandoned it 
with a sigh of humbled partiality, on 
account of the little interest such a 
narrative could inspire foreigners with. 
The late Edward Williams, the bard, 
had projected an extensive work on 
this subject. Caveret lector. 

A History of the Caliphate. This 

defect is partly supplied by Mills’s 
~ History of Mahomedanism. M. Buis- 
son of Rennes has translated it into 
French, price 6 francs, the profits of 


Junius.—Lauchlin Macleane. 
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the sale to be given to the Greek 
cause; the translation is printed at 
Guernsey. 

A History of Modern Greece. M. 
Carrel (I think) has published a Ré- 
sumé on this subject. M. Pouque- 
ville’s History is not much esteemed. 

We want some good works on Uni- 
versal History. The great collection 
so called is too large. The Mavors, 
Russells, &c. are not sufficiently ori- 
ginal. Millot’s is the best, and it is 
translated into English ; but it wants 
copiousness, especially the ancient 
part. Von Muller’s is little more than 
a sketch ; indeed Tytler and Nares’s 
is one of the best works in this de- 
partment. CypwWELI. 


2g 


Mr. Ursan, Gray’s-inn, March15. 


I BEG leave to correct an error in 
my communication inserted in p. 104. 
Upon referring to an original deed, 
dated in August 1769, in which the 
name occurs, I find it written as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Lauchlin Macleane.”’ 

In this instrument it is stated that 
three bonds, amounting together to 
15,000/. were executed by Lord Shel- 
burne to Mr. Macleane (then described 
of the parish of Saint Marylebone), in 
July 1769; that these bonds were as- 
signed by the latter to Messrs. Pan- 
chaud, Bankers at Paris, and were by 
them transferred to Mr. Thomas Tier- 
ney, then of Paris (father of the late 
Mr. George Tierney, M.P.), in part 
security for a larger sum mentioned 
to be due to him from Messrs. Pan- 
chaud. These bonds, which were sup- 
posed to have been given to Macleane 
for the purpose of raising money, be- 
came the subject of a lawsuit between 
Mr. Thomas Tierney and his Lord- 
ship, which was for some time strongly 
contested, butafterwards compromised, 
the Earl having agreed to pay the 
money as mentioned in. some of your 
former volumes.* 

Mr. Macleane, who was a native of 
the north of Ireland,t is mentioned, 
as well as Lord Shelburne, in various 
parts of Mr. Prior’s Memoir of Mr. 
Burke, particularly in vol. i. p. 411- 





* See a former letter by this Corre- 
spondent, in vol. xciv. ii. 488 ; and a me- 
moir of Macleane, ibid. p. 4C0. 

tT It appears from Mr. Prior’s Memoir of 
Burke, that Sir Philip Francis was also a 
native of Ireland. 
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413, (2d edit.) of that entertaining 
work. This leads me to remark that, 
from the honourable, benevolent, and 
generous mind, and the manly charac- 
ter of Mr. Burke, as there pourtrayed, 
he was incapable of the dark, cowardly, 
and assassin-like malignity evinced in 
many of Junius’s letters ; which suffi- 
ciently accounts for that writer’s dread 
of being discovered. I might here add 
the marked difference in politics and 
party connexions between Mr. Burke 
and that scorpion. Of Mr. Burke’s 
ability to equal and excel the compo- 
sition of those letters, powerfully and 
elegantly as they are written, I think 
few persons acquainted with the works 
of that extraordinary man can enter- 
tain a doubt. 


—_— —- 
Mr. Ursan, Thetford, March 15. 

I DID not profess to advocate the 
claims of Lauchlin Macleane to the 
composition of Junius’s Letters; but 
made the quotation for the purpose of 
showing that the fact of the sudden 
elevation of Macleane to an important 
station in India, deprived the Francis- 
cans of one great argument, on which 
they relied. 

Your correspondent P. R. refers to 
the hand-writing of Macleane, which, 
‘“‘ according to his recollection, bore 
no resemblance to that of Junius ;” 
and as almost every writer on this per- 
plexing question appeals to hand- 
writing as a test of authorship, permit 
me to lay before P. R. and your read- 
ers in general, two extracts from my 
Letters on the Authorship of Junius’s 
Letters, for the purpose of preventing 
such idle appeals in future, and of di- 
recting inquiry to more legitimate 
sources of evidence. Even in a legal 
point of view the suggestions which I 
have offered, are not unworthy of pub- 
lic attention, and I know that these 
suggestions, and some others contained 
in my little volume, have attracted the 
attention of gentlemen connected with 
the legal profession. 

** Hand-writing is a very fallacious cri- 
terion for determining the authorship of 
Junius’s Letters; and I would remark that 
in any ordinary case proof founded on hand- 
writing, though generally in the courts of 
justice considered the least liable to suspi- 
cion, is often in the courts of conscience 
very insufficient evidence to demonstrate 
guilt. It ought in no case of importance 
to be received as satisfactory proof in itself, 
though it may justly be admitted as confir- 


Proof. founded on Handwriting fallacious. 
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matory of other evidence, The testimony 
of au accomplice, if unconfirmed by other 
witnesses, is rejected, and I would put on 
the same footing testimony of this kind : 
let it be regarded as a collateral, not asa 
substantive proof,—as proving amanuensis- 
ship, not authorship. Cases continually oc- 
cur, where the personal identity of a prisoner 
is positively sworn to by a witness, while 
the prisoner himself establishes the fact of 
his non-identity. Hence I desire to see 
courts of justice governed by this rule, that 
the personal identity of a prisoner should 
not be admitted on the oath of a prosecut- 
ing witness, unless the identity should be 
shown by corroborating circumstances. With 
what propriety can a court of justice solemnly, 
but from mere inspection, declare any parti- 
cular letter, produced before its eyes, to be 
the composition and the writing of any 
specific individual, unless the court has sa- 
tisfied itself that no other individual could 
write a very resembling hand? For what 
crime is more common than the forgery of 
hand-writing ? And what fraud oftener 
succeeds in eluding the vigilance of the 
persons most accustomed to see the real 
hand? But the difficulty of judging from 
the hand-writing, in the case of Junius, is 
great indeed; 1. because we have before us 
a mere fictitious personage; 2. because we 
have no evidence that all the Letters of 
Junius were written in one and the same 
hand; 3. because we have no proof to show 
that, if that were the case, the writing is 
not the hand of some amanuensis; 4. be- 
cause it is an unascertained point, whether 
Junius did. (as Mr. Butler, in his Remi- 
niscences, i. 100, thinks) or did not (as Mr. 
Taylor, p. 370, thinks) employ an ama- 
nuensis; 5. because it is an equally unde- 
cided point whether, if any amanuensis were 
employed, he did or did not convey the 
Letters to the office of Mr. Woodfall; 6. 
because it is an equally undecided point 
whether the writing, to whomsoever the 
hand belonged, was a real or a disguised 
hand. This branch of the question, then, 
is involved in so much doubt and difficulty, 
that all reasoning about it is either unsatis- 
factory, or insecure ; and I must strongly 
impress on the reader the necessity of look- 
ing at it with the greatest caution and the 
keenest suspicion, because the advocates for 
particular claims appeal to hand-writing as 
one of the best tests for detecting the author 
of Junius. I have remarked that any argu- 
ment in favour of an individual, grounded 
on this test, will have peculiar and striking 
force, if the same argument be not employed 
to support other claims; but that, if it be 
so employed, it loses much of its effect, 
and half of its value. Its strength lies in 
its exclusive adaptation to one particular 
claimant.”’—p. 181. 


Yours, &c. E. H. Barker. 
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Mr. Ursan, Coventry, March 21. 


IF you think the following copy of 
(I believe) an unpublished document 
concerning Cheapside Cross, is wor- 
thy of being preserved in the pages of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, it is heart- 
ily at your service. 


Yours, &c. Tuos. SHARP. 





A Letter from the Lords of the Coun- 
cell to the Lord Maire of London, to 
repaire the Crosse in Chepside, the 
14 of Decemb. 1600. 


Arter our hearty commendation to 
your good Lordship, some of us, her 
Maiesties councellors, did write to 
your predecessor by her highnes ex- 
presse command, concerning the 
Crosse in Chepeside (an ancient and 
goodly monument), that forthwith it 
might have bin repaired, and placed 
againe as it formerly stood, but whe- 
ther it were his softenes or negligence, 
or fancy, or opposition by some busie 
and undiscreete humorists, that gave 
impediment to the effecting of her 
maiesties sayd pleasure (wherof we 
can be content for the tyme past to 
take noe particuler notice), we meane 
not any longer to permit the continu- 
ance of such a contempt. And, there- 
fore, we doe requier you by vertue of 
her highnes sayd former direction and 
commandment, that without any fur- 
ther delay you doe accomplish her 
Maiesties most princelie care therein, 
respecting especially the antiquity and 
continuance of that monument, but 
not aprooving the weaknes in many 
now that will take offence at the his- 
toricall and Civill use of such an an- 
tient ensigne of Christianity. In the 
discharge of your duty herein, we are 
of opinion that the lesse alteration you 
make the better it is, and so not doubt- 
ing of your readines to performe the 
premises, we bid you right heartily 
farewell. From the Court at White- 
hall, the 14 of Decemb. 1600. 


Your loving friends, 
J.Ecerton, C.S, 
NotrincHaAM, H.Hunspon, 
T. Buckuurst, Ros. CEcIL1, 
JounFrortescuE, Joun Popuam, 
HERBERT. 


Joun Cant: 


To our very loving friend Mr. Alder- 
man Rider, lord Maior of the City 
of London, 


Cheapside Cross.—Raphael's Cartoons, 
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Mr. Unsan, April 3. 

AMONG other curious subjects of 
inquiry contained in the recently 
edited ‘‘Cartonensia” (published by 
Ridgway), I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers to those that fol- 
low. 

From the view the author has given 
of the establishment, progress, and 
dereliction of the tapestry manufac- 
ture at Mortlake (p. 18), it is almost 
certain that the seven cartoons at 
Hampton Court were woven there. 

Having learned from Dodsley’s 
** London and its Environs,”’ (vol. III. 
p- 113,) that in the apartment of that 
palace called the ‘‘ Prince of Wales’s,”’ 
there was a tapestry representing 
‘‘Elymas the Sorcerer struck with 
blindness,” he was induced to go and 
inquire after it. 

In an apartment not usually shown 
it was found as above directed. The 
piece measures about 13 feet, includ- 
ing a border elegantly designed, of 
about two feet three inches wide, and 
is in good preservation. While he 
was examining it, the keeper of the 
apartments informed him that there 
were many rolls of tapestry, of which 
little was known, laid up in the store- 
rooms of the palace (he also said there 
was in that of St. James’s a much 
larger quantity). The author there- 
fore asks the question, may not the 
other six cartoons thus remain in 
*‘ oblivious durance?”’ Is not the 
question, like all that belongs to Ra- 
phael, worth attending to? and may 
not the research be as successful as 
one on asimilar occasion was at Dres- 
den so late as the year 1814, when 
six in the same neglected condition 
were found? These had been woven 
at Arras (p. 39). 

The Elymas was perhaps also woven 
at Mortlake, as may be another of the 
same subject now in Chester Cathe- 
dral. The latter is reported to him as 
in a decaying state, nor can he learn 
whence it came. 

From the above work by Dodsley 
(vol. III. p. 160), there is a relation 
of a trial in Westminster Hall, re- 
specting a ruined cartoon. (p. 42.) 
The subject, ‘‘ The Massacre of the 
Innocents.”” Are any further particu- 
lars of this transaction known? 


Yours, &c. B.S, 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Mr. Ursan, Murch 22. 


THE name of the unfortunate Kirke White is so intimately connected with 
Classical Literature, no less than with Poetry, that I have taken the liberty of 
sending you a translation of Byron’s beautiful lines, addressed to his memory, 
by a young friend of mine, who is much devoted to the cultivation of Latin 











verse. 


Yours, &c. 7. 2B 


Byroni Carmen Elegiacum ad memoriam poete Kirke White, Latiné redditum. 


“ Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
‘When Science ’self destroyed her favourite son! 
Yes! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sowed the seeds, but Death has reaped the 
fruit. 
*Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretch’d upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quiver’d in his heart. 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel: 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


Ah miserum juvenem! dum vita in vere rubebat, 
Tentabatque novos alacris tua Musa volatus, 
Hostis adest. Spesque ante diem formosa sepulchro 
Datur, et zternum dormit prerepta soporem. 
Mens eversa fuit quam nobilis, ipsa ubi natum 
Dilectum Doctrina, parens incauta, peremit! 
Accensas aluit nimia indulgentia flammas, 
Hec posuit semen, Mors abstulit invida fruges! 
Ingenium suprema tuum tibi vulnera fecit, 
Direxitque aciem, que solvit funere membra, 
Haud aliter, quam stravit humi letalis arundo, 
Non aquila etherei reditura in luminis oras, 
Tam moritura oculos teli convertit ad alam, 
Agnovitque suam, que rupto in corde tremebat, 
Ah! grave vulvus erat, gravior sed cura mo- 
mordit, 
Namque aluit plumam, qua lesit adacta sagitta ; 
Quzque pio nidos modo penna calore fovebat, 
Ipsa bibit calidum vite de pectore flumen. 


(English Bards and Sostch Reviewers lines 810 to 828). 


—}-- 


Mr. Ursan, Thetford, April 14. 

IN reply to your intelligent contri- 
butor, T. E. (p. 122), allow me to 
state, that, after a very extensive and 
careful search, I can find in no ancient 
Greek writer, and in ne ancient Greek 
grammarian, lexicographer, or philolo- 
gist, except the Schol. Aristoph., any 
mention of xdyndos or Kapidos in the 
sense of ‘‘a cable” or ‘‘ rope.” 

The passage in this Scholiast may 
be with great probability deemed an 
interpolation ;* and at all events it is 
posterior to the time of Christ. The- 
ophylact, the Codex Coislinianus, Sui- 
das, Zonaras, Phavorinus, &c. refer to 
the New Testament, and therefore 


their authority, as too recent, carries 
no weight. The Schol. Aristoph. dis- 
tinguishes between xdpn)os, ‘‘ the ani- 
mal,’’ and xapwdos, ‘a cable,’”’ but he 
gives no authority, and adduces no 
examples to prove the propriety of this 
distinction. He does, however, seem 
to have been aware that there was an 
oriental word, (Arabic,) kayAos, which 
signified ‘“‘a cable,”” and which he 
supposed to differ from xdpndos, “a 
camel,’”’ only in one letter, « for 7. 
Some Hellenists in his day might have 
introduced the word in the sense of a 
‘‘rope.”” Theophylact, and others 
who refer to the words of Scripture, 
either recognise this distinction, for 





* This opinion is supported by another communication with which we have been fa- 
voured, signed Jonas Hotm; that correspondent also remarks—‘‘I cannot believe that 
Origen ever wrote the passage in the Codex Coislinianus; for, besides that it is not to be 
found in his extant works, and the fact that it was written by him depends therefore solely 
upon this manuscript which belongs to the 11th century, a most conclusive prowf to the 
contrary is to be had from his commentary upon the verse in St. Matthew, where he says— 
€v 1) mapaBody 6 pev mAovoLos mapaBadrera Kaynrw od Su 1d dxdBaprov Tod Caov 
povov, as 6 vopuos edidakev, Ga kal THY Any adrov oKohibTnTa. Now, if any other 
interpretation had been known in the writer’s time, would he have let such an opportunity 
slip without noticing it? but here not a single hint of the hind is given—not the least 
doubt is expressed.” 

Gent. Mac. April, 1831. 
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which they were doubtless indebted to 
the Schol. Aristoph. (or to the writer 
from whom he borrowed his inforna- 
tion,) or assign to xdundos itself the 
double sense of ‘‘a camel,” and “‘ a 
rope,” but still following the authority 
of the Schol. Aristoph.; or perhaps 
misled by the affinity or identity of 
the Arabic terms, which denote ‘“‘a 
camel” and ‘‘a rope,” and not in- 
disposed to adopt the latter, because 
it seemed better suited to the subject. 
At all events, we may safely conclude 
that, prior to the birth of Christ, the 
word xdyndos or Kdutdos never had any 
such sense as that of ‘‘ cable” or 
“‘rope,’’ and that in this sense it is 
merely the Arabic word, which was 
introduced by the Hellenists subse- 
quently to the birth of Christ. 

There have at all times been some 
authors, who, evidently without due 
consideration, have adopted what ap- 
peared, to European ideas of metaphor, 
the more “ analogous” and “ natu- 
ral”? sense. A correspondent in your 
last number (p. 224), has adduced 
some examples of this from English 
authors of various dates; and I may 
here mention another amusing in- 
stance,”’ noticed in ‘‘ Adagia Hebrai- 
ca: ”’— 

*¢ Vieyra,* quoting the text in one of his 
Sermons, (T. 10. p. 249) uses cable instead 
of camel, following a plausible but erroneous 
interpretation. It suited his purpose better 
in this place: ‘ What remedy then is there 
for the rich man, that he may enter hea- 
ven? Iwill tell you. Untwist the calle ; 
and then thread by thread it may go through 
the needle. Christ himself has taught how 
this is to be done, by saying, Sell that thou 
hast, and give it unto the poor.’ 

** There is a print of the camel and the 
needle in one of the little books of Drexelius, 
if I remember rightly ; a man is beating the 
beast forward towards a needle, which some 
unseen hand is holding down, and though it 
is big enough to have been Gargamelle’s 
stocking-needle, the camel appears perfectly 
sensible of the impossibility of effecting his 
passage. 

‘© That xandos is to be rendered camel, 
is proved by three Hebrew adages, which 
Drusius has collected : 1. Facilius elephas 
per foramen acus; 2. Non est elephas, qui 
intret per foramen acus; 3. Forte ex Pam- 
lodita tu es, ult traducunt elephantem per 
foramen acus. The latter applied to a liar ; 


* A sketch of whose life and character, 
by the late Archdeacon Nares, appeared in 
our vol. xcvill. i. 397,—Epit, 
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the two former, what he calls ‘ proverlia 


Tov advvdrov. ‘ Hoc adagium,’ he adds, 
¢ usurpat 6 Swryp, Matt. 19, 24, in hy- 
perbola. Non enim dduvaroy divitem in- 
troire in regnum ccelorum, sed admodum 
difficile. Ibidem pro elephante camelus le- 
gitur. Nam xdpndos est camelus vel Syro 
intreprete, qui $105 vertit, voce minime am- 
bigua : que animans, cum notior sit vulgo 
in Judea quam elephas, libet suspicari ideo 
in elephantis loco positam esse a Christo.’ ”’ 


It will have been perceived, that to 
understand cable by the word kdyndos, 
is to rob the proverb of its nationality 
and its humour. In this light it is cor- 
rectly regarded by Parkhurst, who, in 
his Greek and English Lexicon, ob- 
serves, that, in the common interpre- 
tation given by our translators, 

“*The proverb seems quite agreeable to 
the eastern taste. Thus Matt. xxiii, 24. 
‘ Straining off the gnat, and swallowing the 
camel,’ is another proverbial expression, and 
is applied to those who at the same time 
they were superstitiously anxious in avoiding 
small faults, did without scruple commit the 
greatest sins. This latter proverb plainly re- 
fers to the Mosaic law, according to which 
both gnats and camels were unclean animals, 
prohibited for food.” 


Yours, &c. E. H. Barker. 
—@o— 


A Greek and English Lexicon for the use of 
Schools and Colleges ; containing a variely 
of Critical, Philological, and Scientific 
matter, not hitherto found in any.Greek 
Dictionary. Also, an English and Greek 
Lexicon, comprising a number of Idiomatic 
Phrases, for the use of more advanced stu- 
dents. By George Dunbar, 4.M. F.R.S.E. 
and Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinlurgh ; and E, H. Barker, Esq.. of 
Thetford, Norfolk. 8vo. 

THE Greek is a language elevated 
to music, without diminishing its ge- 
neral utility. On the contrary, it of- 
ten compresses the meaning of seve- 
ral of our words into one; e. g. e£wo- 
Ts means one who drives out or expels, 
but we cannot say a driver out or ex- 
peller, without obvious barbarism ; and 
eyxeipi{o, to put into the hands, we 
ought to be able to render by a verb 
inhand ; and if we have to hasten, 
omevdw, we have no cvotrevdw, to make 
haste together. Then, with regard to 
euphony, there are comparatively few 
monosyllables in Greek, and in almost 
all words an equal number of vowels 
to counteract the consonants. Not 
that we believe the language to have 
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been formed upon the artificial princi- 
ples so ingeniously exhibited by Schei- 
dius, but because we think that the 
oriental accentuation did not hold in 
indifference cacophony, as did the 
northern nations. Improvements the 
language (like all others) did receive ; 
for the Doric and Ionic are different ; 
and certainly our ancestors talked more 
broadly than ourselves. But in all the 
modern languages, and their proto- 
types, there are, we repeat, the great- 
est defects compared with the Greek. 
We have no yedupoa, to build a bridge, 
no ynpoBookew, to support the aged ; 
and circumlocution is always bad, un- 
less it be used for emphasis or illustra- 
tion. Science has adopted many Greek 
words with the best success, because 
it confers both vigour and precision ; 
and, if it be true that there is a secon- 
dary language, which in se teaches 
things as well as words (and it is true 
of the chemical nomenclature), that 
may be said of most Greek compounds. 

With regard to the elevation of the 
language into music by mere enuncia- 
tion, we assume the position. Adam 
Smith* says ‘‘ What are called the in- 
tervals ; that is, the difference in point 
of gravity or acuteness between the 
sounds or tones of a singing voice, are 
much greater and more distinct than 
those of the speaking voice. Though 
the former, therefore, can be measured 
and appropriated by the proportion of 
chords or strings, the latter cannot. 
The nicest instruments cannot express 
the minuteness of these intervals.” 
However this may be, it is certain 
that accents were known in the time 
of Alypius and much more ancient 
writers, as Aristotle, Plato, &c., and 
that if they were used chiefly for pro- 
sody, they were employed in music 
occasionally.¢ Now, it is natural for 
prosody to unite musical sound, where- 
ever feasible; and, as prose passages 
have been quoted from Livy, which 
fall undesignedly into hexameters, so 
there are words in Greek, and arrange- 
ments of words, which are in se musi- 
cal, but which no translation can ren- 
der so; e. g, 

“*@ TupBos, @ vuudaoy,” 

are composed of sounds, which echo 
the pathetic sense; not so, 


**Oh tomb! oh bridal bed !’’ 





* Essays, 184, + Burney, i. 14. 
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And again— 
mratdes A@nvawy €Badovro daewny 
kpnm® edevbepras— 
is composed of musical syllables, very 
unlike in sound, and in the English of 
which there is no music at all. 

We cannot, however, indulge in 
further (to scholars, superficial) dia- 
tribes concerning this divine language. 
We have here to speak of the eyyecpt- 
Sia by which it is taught. Now it 
would be a very curious feature in 
any Lexicon or Dictionary, that it 
should omit more words that it in- 
serts. Wecannot call it a dusus natu- 
re or a deceptio visus, but an inn, 
which tempts the traveller to alight, 
and yet, as Matthews says, has nothing 
in the house but an execution. Put 
any tyro into Aischylus, for instance, 
with no other aid but a Schrevelius. 
He will not find more than five words 
out of ten; and in such as he does 
find, he will often be misled by the 
definitions. We do not ascribe this to 
neglect or incompetency, only to the 
circumstance of there being but few 
Greek authors used in schools at the 
time of the original compilation, and 
long afterwards, viz. the Greek Tes- 
tament, Aisop, Homer, Xenophon, 
Theocritus, and Sophocles; to which 
were sometimes added, in the higher 
seminaries and universities, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Euripi- 
des, Lucian, Plato, and perhaps Aris- 
tophanes and Pindar. These, as well 
as various minor authors, were read 
through the media of annexed Latin 
translations, and therefore the deside- 
rata of the Dictionaries were not felt. 
Since, however, Greek has been stu- 
died without these aids, the complai- 
sant translation banker has stopped 
payment, and when we go to the 
Lexica, there is no drawing bills at 
sight or after date. Of course, as the 
language is more studied through it- 
self, a larger extent of business en- 
sues, and more easy acquisition of the 
needful is necessary, and the Diction- 
ary banking-shops must be accor- 
dingly enlarged to meet the exigence. 
It is stated in the preface, that, to fa- 
cilitate discount, many thousand addi- 
tional words are added to this work of 
our authors ; and, although we believe 
a perfect Greek Lexicon to be almost 
an impossibility, we honestly think 
that the authors have done more than 
they profess to claim. If they have 
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used English instead of Latin, we can 
say, in the words of Johnson, who re- 
plied to Boswell’s question, whether a 
boy should learn Greek or Latin first. 
“*Sir, it is no matter; it is only like 
a man, with his breeches in his hand, 
studying which leg he shall put in 
first.” If Greek be the harder lan- 
guage, and requires more time, it is 
plain that it should be commenced 
first. Greek, however, is only of cir- 
cumscribed application, compared with 
the Latin, and he who cannot learn 
both, ought to prefer the latter. 

The present book is written for 
school use, and certainly a chest with 
abundance of tools is better than one 
with few. We know that the work is 
executed by most competent persons, 
and we think that the following ex- 
tracts will prove it :— 

“IIporive, propino, prebibo, to 
drink first ov before, at an entertain- 
ment, from a cup of wine, which was 
just raised to the lips with the right 
hand, and slightly tasted by the host, 
who stood up, (Swid.’Amémuwov pixpdv 
Tis KUALKOS, Kal TOTE TapeixovTo, @ ay 
€BovXovro, Kal THY KUALKa, Kal ékadeiTo 
mporrivety.) Thence, to pass the cup 
with the right hand to another, nam- 
ing him, to drink to his health, offer- 
ing the cup, to pledge him in drink- 
ing, to invite him to drink after you, 
to hand the cup to a guest, whom it 
was intended in this way to compli- 
ment, that he might drink after his 
host. Thence, to show respect, to ho- 
nour, (Hesych. Uporiwper’ d1a Tov oivov 
tiynowpev.) Thence to give to drink : 
(‘‘ Videtur etiam adhiberi simpliciter 
pro dare bibere, vinum prebendum 
prebere, Martial. Epigr. 3, 82. 10, 
49.”’ Forcellin. Lex. totius Latin). 
Thence to offer or administer medi- 
cine: (‘‘ De medicis pharmacum pre- 
bentibus, Plin. 20, 10. 21, 2. 28, 16.”’ 
Forcellin.) Thence to offer, hand over, 
deliver. Thence, in a spirit of hospi- 
tality, generosity, and friendship, to 
make a present of. Thence to give 
away with convivial levity, wanton- 
ness, and extravagance. Thence to 
give up, surrender, over the intoxicat- 
ing bowl, amidst merriment and re- 
velry. Thence to sacrifice for some 
momentary pleasure, abandon for some 
paltry consideration, betray from some 
unprincipled motive. These various 
significations of the verb may be easily 
traced. At splendid entertainments, 
given by kings, princes, and nobles, 
the host, desirous to shew his respect 
and friendship for some particular 
guest, took a handsome cup, which 
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had been filled with wine, and pledged 
his.guest by name to drink after him, 
and at the same time presented him 
with the cup itself, which the guest 
took away with him. From Pind. 
Olymp. 7, 1. we learn that an opulent 
father was accustomed to pledge in 
this manner, in the midst of his rela- 
tions and friends, the youth, on whom 
he had fixed for his son-in-law, ten- 
dering to him a gold cup to drink af- 
ter him, and at the same time making 
him a present of the cup itself: it was 
a public announcement, and a solemn 
sanction of the intended nuptials.”— 
Schol. 

““Ymomud{o, ‘ Proprie dicitur de 
pugile, qui ceestu suo plagam infert ad- 
versario sub oculo, adeo ut inde tumor 
oriatur lividus; Latine suggillo dici 
potest. Glosse : ‘Ymamialo, suggillo. 
“‘Yra@ma tote, suggillat. ‘Yrwmacbeis, 
suggillatus. Cic. Tusc. 2. cestibus 
contundere dixit. Occurrit h. v. ap. 
Diog. L. 6. Kparns Nixddpopos é&epe- 
Oicas tov KOap@ddiy, imanucbn, in fa- 
ciem cesus est. Inde metaphorice 
etiam ad alia transfertur, ut nomen 
vr@nvv, Aristoph. Pac. p. 661. modes 
Umeomacpevas, urbes contusas dixit.’ 


—L. Bos. 
—@— 


Mr. Ursan, 

TO execute the task which Arch- 
deacon Wrangham declines (see p. 2), 
would require an unrelaxed cultiva- 
tion of that high class of literature 
which does not belong to me. I am 
convinced that two volumes of the 
best productions of modern Latin poets 
would operate beneficially on the pre- 
sent corrupt public taste. Some of 
the Lyrics in the Selecta Poemata Ita- 
lorum are exquisite. See “ Res Lite- 
rarie,”’ vol. I. and III. where much 
Italian biography is to be found, that 
no one who had not resided in Italy 
could collect. Vol. I. was printed at 
Naples during the three months of a 
free press, 1820. 

Herrick’s famous line, _ 

‘* Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,” 
is stolen from Spenser. And so is 
Dryden’s celebrated line in Cymon 
and Iphigenia, 

‘¢ Where two beginning paps were only sig- 
nified.”’ 

Mr. Nicolas has done much towards 
the elucidation of the Peerage. I know 
not of any book more valuable on 
peerage law, than his ‘‘ Report of the 
Lisle Claim,’’ which must always con- 
tinue a text-book on the subject. 

Yours, &c. W. M—nw—s. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— <&— 


Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century ; consisting of Au- 
thentic Memoirs and Original Letters of 
eminent persons ; and intended as a sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes. By John 
Nichols, F.S.4. Volume VI. pp. 900. 


THERE perhaps was never a period 
in which ignorance of literary history 
was more observable, nor in which 
authors (perhaps we should say book- 
makers, the tools of our modern Curls) 
seem either to want, or to despise all 
that have preceded them. Day after 
day we are presented with new his- 
tories, new systems, or new lives, com- 
piled by men who never have supposed 
that any information preceded theirs, 
and who therefore endeavour to amuse 
their readers with the most grossly er- 
roneous narratives, delivered with in- 
tolerable arrogance and conceit. Many 
of these candidates for temporary or 
periodical fame, appear, when disco- 
vered, to be youths just emerged from 
school, pretending to the diffusion of a 
knowledge which themselves have 
never acquired, and know not where 
to look for. 

Publications like that now before us, 
are well calculated to check, by ex- 
posing, the perpetual intrusion of such 
crude efforts, and we hail with pleasure 
the continuance of a work which may 
detect the general ignorance to which 
we allude, and supply those defects in 
literary history, which have produced 
a disgraceful revolution in our periodi- 
cal literature. This we trust may be 
counteracted by the vast mass of infor- 
mation contained in the present vo- 
lume and its predecessors, and we are 
happy to remark that such authentic 
materials for history, biography, and 
antiquity, are likely to be continued 
with the zeal and spirit which animated 
its original author, Mr. Nichols se- 
nior, who might well have said, Non 
omnis mortar. 

From the dedication to this volume, 
we learn that the editors are the son 
and grandson of Mr. Nichols. It con- 
sists principally of ‘* selections from 
the yet far from exhausted stores of lite- 
rary correspondence” in the possession 
of the late editor. Of these stores 
“three series of letters are included, 


which would probably have been pub- 
lished before, had they not in the ori- 
ginal appeared too extensive to become 
only portions of a volume.” These are 
the correspondence with Mr. Gough, 
of three eminent antiquaries: Mr. Es- 
sex, the Cambridge architect; Mr. 
Brooke, Somerset Herald; and the 
Rev. Samuel Denne. Of these we 
shall speak afterwards. 

The other contents of this volume, 
which may be deemed more recent, 
perhaps more original, are the Letters 
of the late Lord Camelford ; the auto- 
biography of Mr. Chafin ; twelve bio- 
graphical articles contributed by the 
Rev. James Ford, late of Ipswich, and 
now vicar of Navestock in Essex, 
namely, the lives of George Richard 
Savage Nassau, Esq.; the Reverend 
William Clubbe, LL.D. and John 
Clubbe, M.D.; Rev. Samuel Darby, 
A.M.; Rev. John Price, keeper of the 
Bodleian ; Richard Beatniffe; Rev. 
John Brand ; Rev. Richard Canning, 
M.A.; Edmund Gillingwater; Rev. 
Thomas Bishop, D.D.; the Dawson 
family ; Rev. George Burton, A. M.; 
and Mr. John Mole. We have also 
some MSS. of the late Rev. B. N. 
Turner; Memoirs of the late Edmund 
Turnor, Esq. F.R.S. communicated by 
his brother; and of the late Mr. Ker- 
rich, librarian of Cambridge, by his 
son; Memoirs of the Rev. Theophilus 
Buckeridge, Mr. Green, Rev. Thomas 
Leman, &c. &c. &c. 

The first article in the volume, to 
which we have not yet adverted as 
forming any, part of it, is a long biogra- 
phical account of the late Witham 
Gifford, Esq. the translator of Juvenal, 
and for many years editor of the Quar- 
terly Review. In this are many very 
interesting particulars of Gifford’s early 
life, taken from his own account pre- 
fixed to his Juvenal, which is very pro- 
perly given here entire. As a re- 
viewer, it is here said that ** at times 
his pen was at least sufficiently severe,” 
but unless the articles he wrote were 
specified, it would be impossible to 
know how far this character is just, as 
depending only on his criticisms. We 
are not, however, left to conjecture on 
this point. His avowed publications, 
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and his prefaces to the dramatic au- 
thors whose works he edited, suffi- 
ciently betray the selfish irritability of 
histemper. To this we may add, his 
«* Examination ” of the article of his 
Juvenal, which appeared in the Criti- 
cal Review, and ‘* The Supplement to 
that Examination,” written in great 
bitterness of spirit, and much and low 
personal abuse ; but they were not 
answers, nor did he know that the ar- 
ticles in the Review were written by 
an Oxford scholar (still living) of clas- 
sical abilities far superior to those of 
Gifford. 

This memoir is followed by short 
but accurate lives of two eminent ma- 
thematicians, the Rev. John Hellins, 
F.R.S. and the Rev. Malachi Hitchins. 

The Letters of the Rev. Peter Cun- 
ingham, addressed to the Rev. Thomas 
Seward, father of the Pocetess, afford 
some instances, if any were wanted to 
complete her character, of her love for 
the adulatory and the bombast in 
writing, as well as an excellent speci- 
men of what Miss Seward considered 
**as an easy and elegant epistolary 
style.” We can well remember the 
fame of this lady, and of her flatterer 
Mr. Hayley. In this last article they 
long carried on a successful partner- 
ship, and ran their course together. 
Fifty years ago no poetry was men- 
tioned but that of Miss Seward and 
Mr. Hayley, or rather * the Muse of 
Lichfield” and the ‘ poet of Eartham.”’ 
This exchange of titles met the eye in 
every Review and Magazine, but the 
fame that accrued was somehow short 
lived. ‘Their works are no longer 
sought after, and their biographers 
have contributed largely to bury what 
remained. 

Our readers are aware how much 
Mr. Nichols’s preceding volumes were 
indebted to the valuable communica- 
tions of Mr. Justice Hardinge. The 
correspondence of Lord Camelford in 
the present volume is, as the editors 
observe, ‘* the composition of a highly 
cultivated mind, of a literary turn, and 
polished by an_ intercourse with the 
best society of Europe; and, although 
their theme is in a great degree poli- 
tics,” they were the politics of a very 
interesting period both of English and 
continental history, and the noble 
writer's sentiments cannot fail to be 
read even now with considerable inte- 


rest. 
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Thomas Pitt, first Lord Camelford, 
was born March 3, 1733, and educated 
at the university of Cambridge. It 
was during his residence at Clare-hall, 
that he was favoured by his uncle the 
first and great Lord Chatham, with a 
series of sensible, affectionate, and 
estimable letters, which, in 1804 were 
published by his son-in-law Lord Gren- 
ville, accompanied by an excellent pre- 
face from the pen of that illustrious 
statesman. Omitting other particulars 
of the parliamentary progress of Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, until he was called to 
the House of Peers by the title of Lord 
Camelford, all which are accurately 
detailed in the memoir prefixed to his 
“* Letters,” it may be sufficient to men- 
tion that the present letters begin in1780, 
and end a short time before his death, 
which took place at Florence, Jan. 19, 
1793. This period, short as it may 
seem, includes many important events 
on which he imparted his opinions to 
his correspondent Mr. Hardinge, with 
great freedom and strong sense. The 
principal of these events were the gene- 
ral election in 1780, which brought 
Mr. Fox into parliament for West- 
minster—the change of administration 
—the coalition ministry—the trial of 
Mr. Hastings—the affecting illness of 
his Majesty George I[l.—and the 
French Revolution, with all its mis- 
chiefs. What renders these letters the 
more interesting is, that they embrace 
many of those political dogmas which 
are distracting the minds of men at the 
very period (1831) at which we are 
now arrived. 

On Mr. Fox’s first election for West- 
minster, his Lordship says— 


6¢ Mr, Fox will run us hard at Westmin- 
ster at last, but it is our own fault, in suffer- 
ing him to poll not only all the legal votes 
his Duchesses could seduce by every mode 
of application, but troops from Spital-fields, 
and any where else, which the indolence of 
the High Bailiff, and the treachery of his 
deputy, have admitted.” 


On this event, it was well remarked, 
that it would not be difficult to prove 
that Mr. Fox was upon the whole no 
great gainer by representing a city in 
which the arts of popularity, even 
when most honestly practised, are no 
security for its continuance; and in- 
deed the time was not far distant when 
he had to experience the fatal effects of 
preferring a seat which the purest vir- 
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tues only can neither obtain nor pre- 
serve, and, in contesting which, corrup- 
tion on one side must be opposed by 
corruption on the other. 

It may be remembered, that soon af- 
ter Mr. Pitt, in consequence of a disso- 
lution of parliament, became fairly 
seated at the head of the administra- 
tion, he endeavoured to redeem a pledge 
he had given, to introduce a bill for 
the reform of parliament. This was 
introduced in 1785, and was defeated. 
Some at that time doubted whether he 
was sincere, and it is certain that a 
considerable proportion of his oppo- 
nents were not sincere. At this time, 
Lord Camelford’s correspondent, Mr. 
Hardinge, sat as member for Old Sa- 
rum, and it would appear had stated 
some embarrassment as to what part 
he should act. ‘This produced the fol- 
lowing letter from his Lordship, which 
we shall copy entire, as applying very 
closely to the great question which now 
agitates the public mind. 


Oxford- street, Jan. 

28, 1785. 

‘¢ A few words upon the last sentence in 
your note as to your democratical principles 
of Reform, of which you say you gave me 
early notice. ‘The question now grows more 
serious, and therefore let us understand one 
another. I never wished you to vote against 
your opinion upon any subject, nor do [ 
wish it now. Your principles, however, can- 
not be more decided upon the business of 
Reform than mine; nor are they half so 
strongly pledged to the public. Old Sarum 
has two representatives; upon one of them 
I have not the smallest claim, because I ne- 
ver pretended any kindness to him in the 
seat I gave him. It is to be sure, even in 
his instance, however, a whimsical thing, 
that from his connection with Pitt he feels 
himself under a necessity of subverting, as 
far as his vote goes, the seat he is entrusted 
with by his constituents, or, if you chuse to 
call it so, by his constituent. But were he 
to vote against what Pitt, to whom he owes 
it, professes to have at heart, I am well 
aware it might be interpreted by the ene- 
mies of his friend as inconsistency and dou- 
ble dealing. What is your case? the argu- 
ment cuts exactly the other way. Who 
will believe, if they see you take a part in 
direct opposition to what I have so often 
declared to be my deliberate opinion, that 
there is not a game played between us for 
the sake of flattering the Minister’s favour- 
ite object! My line has been distinct, and 
I have never departed from it. I dread every 
change; and at this moment in particular 
think it not only unnecessary, hut, consider- 
ing the state of Scotland and Ireland, I-think 


«¢ My dear Hardinge, 
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such a measure madness and absurdity. If, 
however, the circumstances were never so 
favourable, the utmost length I can go to is 
the one additional county member ; but that 
I consider as an experiment, and as a com- 
a to prevent further mischief. This 

shall certainly say in the House of Lords, 
if ever it gets thither, and shall think (what 
I shall not say) that he is an enemy to Par- 
liament who goes further. If, from your 
general wish to support the Minister, or 
from your attachment to Lord Camden, or 
from a conscientious opinion upon the sub- 
ject, you cannot think as I do, at least ab- 
sent yourself upon this occasion, and do not 
distress me so far as to make me appear to 
hold two languages, at the same time that 
you oppose one of the most decided political 
tenets I can ever form, and oppose it with 
the weapon I have put into your hands, 

*¢ As to the democratical principle, how 
far that is likely to he gratified by enabling 
three or four great families in every county 
(generally Peers) to add to their influence in 
the House of Commons, or by rendering 
such additional influence still more powerful 
in extinguishing the balance of the open bo- 
roughs, I leave to your reflection. I profess 
to wish that power and property may go to- 
gether, and am therefore not very anxious 
for the plebeian system. 

‘¢ All I shall add is, that, if I were to con- 
sider only my own emolument and that of 
my son (for I Jook no further), I should be 
happy that any scheme took place that 
would enable me to convert my privilege 
into an increase of income, which is a far 
more solid advantage than what is called 
importance and consideration. Weigh all 
this calmly in your own mind, and assure 
yourself that no difference of opinion will 
ever make an alteration in the affectionate 
regard with which I am faithfully 

** Yours, ’ CaMELFORD.” 


Perhaps, however, we cannot do 
justice to his Lordship’s opinions, either 
as to good sense or purity, without ex- 
tracting a passage from the letter which 
follows the above :— 


‘* At this moment neither you nor I are 
acquainted with the plan Mr. Pitt has 
adopted ; all we know with certaiuty is, that 
any augmentation of county members alone 
is quite unsatisfactory to the wishes of the 
reformers, and in the teeth of their pro- 
fessed principles, either of democracy or 
equality in proportion, or the right of ac- 
tual representation; and that any extinction 
of boroughs, without proof of delinquency or 
forfeiture, is either an act of arbitrary vio- 
lence, and therefore in every sense of the 
word unconstitutional, or it is liable to objec- 
tions insuperable, if it is attempted to be put 
into a shape that will make it optional with- 
out injustice. 
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**Do not imagine, however, my dear 
friend, that I wish to persuade you against 
your conviction; use your own discretion, 
act upon your own feelings in perfect free- 
dom ; all I have to beg of you is, that if you 
apprehend your duty obliges you to take a 
part contrary to my opinions, you will at the 
same time find an opportunity of making it 
clearly understood, that it is so far from he- 
ing in concert with me, that it is in direct 
opposition to those sentiments which I have 
so repeatedly declared, and which I shall 
entertain to my dying day. 

‘¢ Having now explained our thoughts 
to each other freely on both sides, let us 
drop the subject, and hope that it will be 
the only important one upon which there 
will ever be such a difference of sentiment 
between you and your faithful and affection- 
ate, CAMELFORD.” 


In 1787, Lord Camelford visited 
several parts of the Continent, particu- 
larly Italy, where he continued to pass 
the greater part of the remainder of his 
life. His letters from abroad, aluhough 
his health was much decayed, are writ- 
ten with great vivacity, and contain 
many curious remarks, both on what 
was passing at home, and on the man- 
ners, &c. of the country he visited. 
While at Rome, Lord C. exerted him- 
self to procure an order of treasury, or an 
act of parliament, if the latter should be 
thought necessary, to relieve the English 
artists and students from the heavy du- 
ties imposed upon the importation into 
this country of moulds, plaister casts, 
models, or other auxiliaries of the arts, 
and was successful. A young noble- 
man, now Earl Grosvenor, being on his 
return home, was intrusted by Lord C. 
with this commission, and it is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that he afterwards 
distinguished himself by forming one 
of the finest collections of pictures in 
this country. We well recollect, but 
with shame, that the commencement 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration was not 
remarkable for much liberality in the 
promotion of art and science ; witness 
the sale of the Houghton collection, 
the rejection of Dr. Hunter’s offer of 
his museum, &c. At that time, taxation 
was every thing. Another and a better 
spirit now prevails ; and we trust will 
render the last two reigns as illustrious 
for arts as for arms, although we may 
still be annually disgusted by the 
wretched parsimony that would hazard 
the destruction of our choicest mu- 
seums and libraries. 

During Lord C.’s residence abroad, 
his Majesty’s alarming illness occurred. 
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In a letter dated Lyons, Nov. 19, 1788, 
he begins :-— 

‘¢ Heavens! what a misfortune does your 
letter announce to me! I can think of no- 
thing else. I loved him (George III.) as a 
man ‘ who bore his faculties so meekly.’ I 
fee] gratitude to him as one who so lately 
honoured me with proofs of his esteem and 
gracious distinction; but what are my pri- 
vate feelings to those of the public? I con- 
clude, before this answer reaches you, our 
fate will have been decided; in truth, 1 al- 
ready look upon the stroke as past. I dare 
not look forward. What a revolution we are 
to expect; not only England, but all Eu- 
rope, trembles at the expected change of 
men and measures! Our situation was too 
prosperous ; happy in our interior govern- 
ment and respected abroad, every power 
looked up to us to restore and to preserve 
the peace of Europe. Young as our minister 
is in years, the wisdom of experience seemed 
to be born with him, and he was regarded as 
a consummate statesman in the wisest cabi- 
nets. What will succeed him we are to see ; 
but we know already that they are likely to 
be such as will be neither possessed of the 
confidence of the nation or the reverence of 
foreign princes. Pitt has shewn himself 
great in power, it remains for him to sup- 
port when deprived of office the high opinion 
he has acquired. If he is betrayed into the 
petulance of opposition, and lends himself, 
as all have done before him, to be at the 
head of a faction, instead of consistently es- 
pousing the cause of his country, whether 
the proposition comes from one side of the 
House or the other, he will be no more in 
future than a common man with good parts.” 

But his Lordship was soon informed 
that he had no cause for despair, and 
although at a distance from the scene 
of action, he was statesman enough to 
follow, from his own judgment, the 
measures by which Mr. Pitt’s rash and 
impatient enemies rendered his tri- 
umphs easy, and defeated their own 
purposes in a manner which he could 
hardly anticipate. For all this they 
were chiefly indebted to the unconsti- 
tutional politics of Lord Loughbo- 
rough, and the frantic and ungoverna- 
ble passions of Mr. Burke, who, disap- 
pointed in the popularity he expected 
from his favourite hobby, the impeach- 
ment of Hastings, thought that he had 
now got hold of a force which nothiag 
could overturn; but which was over- 
turned by the hand of Providence, the 
voice of the nation, and his own infa- 
tuation. We shall return with plea- 
sure to this subject, and to the senti- 
ments of Lord C. in our next. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Lives of the most eminent British Archi- 
tects. By AllanCunningham. (Murray’s 
Family Library, No. X1X.) 

THIS forms the fourth volume of 
“the Lives of British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects,” which have been 
already noticed with just commenda- 
tion. The first in this useful collec- 
tion is the life of William of Wyke- 
ham; one of a class of men, who, 
“* trained to other studies, and living 
in the daily discharge of devout duties, 
planned and reared edifices with a ma- 
thematical skill, a knowledge of effect, 
and a sense of elegance and usefulness 
which regular practitioners have never 
surpassed.” In reviewing the labours 
of this celebrated man, Mr. Cunning- 
ham is naturally led by his subject 
into an investigation of the style of ar- 
chitecture denominated the Gothic. 
He claims for it a character original 
and peculiar ; and, unable to reconcile 
the conflicting theories of Evelyn, 
Gray, Warburton, and others, he finds 
in it a distinct order, not inappro- 
priately denominated the Order of the 
Catholic Church, fitted and adapted to 
the religion of the country, correspond- 
ing with the scenery, and suited to the 
peculiarities of the climate ; and with- 
out denying the resemblance that may 
exist between the Grecian and the 
Gothic, he considers the general theory 
to be merely an ingenious fallacy, 
which supposes it to be a happy cor- 
ruption of the Greek. 

The character of Wykeham is vigor- 
ously drawn :— 

‘Wykeham was the Cardinal Wolsey of 
Edward the Third, with more than Wolsey’s 
munificence, and nothing of his worldly am- 
bition. He was a wise and sagacious minis- 
ter to the state, and a watchful and faith- 
ful one to the Church, bringing to either 
service strong good sense —a wonderful apti- 
tude for business—eloquence full of persua- 
sion—a temper whose serenity nothing 
could disturb—a courage which no trials 
dismayed—and, last and best of all, a cha- 
racter of unsullied honesty. Though a rigid 
Romanist, he was merciful to the Wickliff- 
ites, when his brethren set an example of se- 
verity ; he adorned and enriched the churches 
which others of the clergy desired to plun- 
der; and he laid out his wealth in colleges 
and schools, that knowledge might increase 
in the land.” 


The next architect noticed by Mr. 
Cunningham is Inigo Jones; ‘a 
name,” says Walpole, ‘* which would 
alone save England from the reproach 
of not having her representatives 
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among the arts.” Jones was the Vi- 
truvius of England; the establisher of 
a classic taste ; and if his opportunities 
had been equal to his designs, his 
country would have possessed prouder 
memorials of his talents than those to 
which she now points the admiring 
finger. Of his early life little is re- 
corded, and that little not to be de- 
pended on. His taste was formed b 

the intense study of Greek and Roman 
architecture. He designed a palace for 
James the First, of the most magnifi- 
cent kind; the whole of which, says 
Mr. Cunningham slyly, is still in the 
portfolio, except that beautiful detached 
fragment, from whose middle window 
his unfortunate son Charles the First 
stepped out upon a scaffold. Nor was 
the talent of Jones confined to archi- 
tecture; he was the deviser of court 
pageants and masques, and in conjunc- 
tion with Ben Jonson produced seve- 
ral, of which the latter claimed the 
poetry, and assigned the machinery to 
his partner. The result, as might have 
been expected, was perpetual strife 
and merciless satire, in which the irri- 
table poet lampooned his colleague 
with ‘fa porcupine quill dipped in 
gall.” The works of Jones were nu- 
merous, but few remain; enough, 
however, is left to show of what his 
genius was capable, had he fallen on 
better times. In his restoration of St. 
Paul’s, he was thwarted by the Parlia- 
ment; and the following is the melan- 
choly close of his labours and his life : 


«<The chief of the works cn which he had 
depended for fame was stopt by Parliament 
far short of completion, and the whole struc- 
ture treated with such contumely that its 
destruction was dreaded. Tradition says, 
that the sorrowing old man was sometimes 
to be seen wandering in the vicinity of 
Whitehall and St. Paul’s Cathedral, looking 
at those splendid but incomplete works. 
From one of the windows of the former, the 
royal master, for whom he had made so many 
masques and planned so many mansions, was 
conducted to an undeserved fate; and he 
could see with his own eyes the degradation 
of St. Paul’s. ‘During the Usurpation,’ 
says Dugdale, ‘ the stately portico with the 
beautiful Corinthian pillars being converted 
into shops for seamstresses and other trades, 
with lofts and stairs ascending tiereto—the 
statues had been despitefully thrown down 
and broken iu pieces.” Of this he was wit- 
ness; but he did not live to see the unfi- 
nished cathedral with its magnificent portico 
wrapt in those flames which consumed so 
much of London. ‘Inigo,’ says Walpole, 
** tasted early of the misfortunes of his mas- 
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ter. He was not only a favourite but a Ro- 
man Catholic. Grief, misfortunes, and age 
terminated his life. He died at Somerset 
House, and was buried in the Church of St. 
Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf, where a monument 
erected to his memory was destroyed in the 
fire of London.’ Walpole adds some erro- 
neous dates. We know that Jones was 
eighty years old when he died in June, 
1653.” 

To Jones succeeds Sir Christopher 
Wren. His life is written with great 
perspicuity, and forms a very interest- 
ing portion of the volume. Among his 
churches, St. Paul’s, St. Mary-le-Bow, 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and St. Bride’s 
Fleet-street, are well-known triumphs 
of his genius. His steeples, says Mr. 
Cunningham, are universally admired, 
and deserve to be studied by mathema- 
ticians as well as by architects; they 
surpass all others in geometrical beauty. 
As the poverty of James confined the 
magnificent conceptions of Inigo Jones 
to paper, so the profligacy of Charles 
the Second was as fatal to one of the 
noblest designs of Wren. The Com- 
mons voted seventy thousand pounds 
for a mausoleum to receive the body of 
Charles the First. ‘The body was not 
found, for there was no disposition to 
discover it; the money was spent by 
the profligate son of the Royal Martyr, 
and the mausoleum of Wren still lives 
—on paper. Insult and indignity were 
the rewards of Sir Christopher Wren ; 
he was ignominously dismissed from 
his employments in the 86th year of 
his age, through the intrigues of a fac- 
tion, and the dullness of the first 
sovereign of the House of Brunswick. 

Castle Howard and Blenheim are 
the trophies of Vanbrugh, whose life 
is next upon the record. Mr. C. has 
spoken a volume against the writings 
of this licentious dramatist, when he 
expresses a hope that they are for ever 
closed to our countrywomen. His 
character and merits are well summed 
up in the closing passage of his bio- 
graphy. 

It may be sufficient to say of Gibbs 
that he was the architect of St. Mar- 
tin’s Church, the chief beauty of 
which, amongst many beauties, is the 
portico. ‘* His lines,” if we may beal- 
Seed the expression, fell ‘on plea- 
santer places” than those of Jones and 
Wren ; he was largely employed, and 
was a liberal and charitable man. 

Of Kent it is said, that he enjoyed 
the rare felicity of maintaining his fame 
in painting, sculpture, architecture, 
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and landscape-gardening. ‘‘ His name,” 
says Mr. C. ‘* was so famous in many 
ways in his own time, that it could 
not be omitted in these sketches ; but 
I doubt whether any man would take 
it as a compliment now to be told that 
he painted a picture, planned a monu- 
ment, designed a house, or laid out a 
garden, like William Kent.” 

Of Lord Burlington we are told that 
he was an elegant copyist, admired in 
his own day, but has been ever since 
on the wane. The colonnade of Bur- 
lington House and Chiswick House 
are of his designing, but his fame is 
best secured by the flattery of Pope. 

The volume concludes with the life 
of Sir William Chambers, who has 
written upon art with more talent 
than he exemplified it. No one who 
desires the talent of an architect can 
acquire it without the treatise of Cham- 
bers. This is Mr. Cunningham’s praise, 
and it is deserved. His dissertation on 
oriental gardening, however, was an 
error in taste, which was severely han- 
died by the celebrated Heroic Epistle 
to Sir William Chambers; a satire, 
according to Warton, ‘‘cut out by 
Walpole, and buckram’d by Mason.” 

There is no one who writes upon 
art more to our taste than Allan Cun- 
ningham ; he speaks out honestly and 
fearlessly ; he throws off the trammels 
of prepossession and prejudices, and 
like the giant tears off ‘like withes ” 
the fetters that would enthral the free- 
dom of his mind ; he sustains his opi- 
nions with the manly independence of 
unbiassed intellect, and sees with his 
own eyes ; hence his remarks, whether 
of blame or praise, are valuable, as well 
from the conviction we feel of their 
sincerity, as from the talent with which 
they are enforced. 


yD 


Attempts in Verse, ly John Jones, an old 
Servant, with some account of the writer, 
written by himself; and an Introductory 
Essay on the Lives and Works of our un- 
educated Poets. By Robert Southey, Esq. 
Poet Laureate. Murray. 

Mr. SOUTHEY has furnished 
about one half of this volume, and we 
need hardly say by far the most inte- 
resting portion. The ‘‘ attempts” of 
the servant are introduced by an Essay 
from a master, in which the lives of 
some half dozen of the great ‘ unedu- 
cated”’ are traced, and their works cri- 
ticised, in a tone of feeling honourable 
to him who Icads the van of the eru- 
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dite. His own “ healthy understand- 
ing,” his own “ generous spirit,” and 
the goodness of his own heart, are 
conspicuous in every page of the vo- 
lume; they have buoyed up the fragile 
bark of poor Jones, and they will bear 
it down the stream of time, unscathed 
by the rocks, or, to be poetical, un- 
harmed by ‘the Scylla of criticism, or 
the Charybdis of neglect. 

The introduction of Jones to Mr. 
Southey was accidental ; a visit of the 
latter to Harrowgate, which had been 
noticed in a Leeds paper, induced the 
poet, who was resident in a family, to 
address a letter to Mr. S., with a speci- 
men of his poetry ; a circumstance by 
no Means uncommon, for as offers of 
tortoise-shell tom-cats had been the 
slague of Sir Joseph Banks's life, the 

ASS. of poets had been the annoyance 
of Mr. Southey’s. The odds were 
against poor Jones; but the letter was 
perused, and the incipient displeasure 
dispelled. Whether the fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of Harrowgate leisure and 
Harrowgate waters, had any share in 
the business, we are not told; but the 
result was certainly the volume be- 
fore us. 

** Upon perusing the poems,” says Mr.S., 
*¢f wished they had been either better or 
worse. Had 1 consulted my own convenience, 
or been fearful of exposing myself to misre- 
presentation and censure, I should have told 
my humble applicant that although his 
verses contained abundant proof of a talent 
for poetry, which, if it had been cultivated, 
might have produced good fruit, they would 
not be deemed worthy of publication in these 
times. But on the other hand, there were 
in them such indications of a kind and happy 
disposition, so much observation of natural 
objects, such a relish of the innocent plea- 
sures offered by nature to the eye, and ear, 
and heart, which are not closed against them, 
and so pleasing an example of the moral be- 
nefit derived from those pleasures, when 
they are received by a thankful and thought- 
ful mind, that I persuaded myself there were 
many persons who would partake, in perus- 
ing them, the same kind of gratification 
which I had felt. There were many, I 
thought, who would be pleased at seeing 
how much intellectual enjoyment had been 
attained in humble life, and in very unfa- 
vourable circumstances; and that this exer- 
cise of the mind, instead of rendering the in- 
dividual discontented with his station, had 
conduced greatly to his happiness, and if it 
had not made him a good man, had coutri- 
buted to keep him so. This pleasure should 
in itself, methought, be sufficient to con- 
tent those subscribers who might kindly pa- 
tronize a little volume of his verses. More- 
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over, I considered that, as the Age of Rea- 
son had commenced, and we were advancing 
with quick step in the March of Intellect, 
Mr. Jones would in all likelihood be the 
last versifyer of his class; something might 
properly be said of his predecessors, the 
poets in low life, who with more or less 
good fortune had obtained notice in their 
day ; and here would be matter for an in- 
troductory essay, not uninteresting in itself, 
and contributing something towards our 
literary history. And if I could thus render 
some little service to a man of more than 
ordinary worth (for such upon the best tes- 
timony Mr. Jones appeared to be), it would 
be something not to be repented of, even 
though [ should fail in the hope (which 
failure, however, I did not apprehend) of 
affording some gratification to ‘‘ gentle 
readers :” for readers there still are, who, 
having escaped the epidemic disease of criti- 
cism, are willing to be pleased, and grateful 
to those from whose writings they derive 
amusement or instruction.” 


We have then very interesting 
sketches of the lives of Taylor the Wa- 
ter Poet, Stephen Duck, James Wood- 
house, John Bennet, Anne Yearsley, 
and Bryant. We are happy to find 
that it is Mr. Southey’s intention to do 
honour to the memory of Bloomfield by 
a separate work. ‘ It is little to the cre- 
dit of the age,” says Mr. S., ‘* that the 
latter days of a man whose name was at 
one time so deservedly popular should 
have been passed in poverty, and perhaps 
shortened by distress, that distress hav- 
ing been brought on by no misconduct 
or imprudence of his own.” This is 
true; and we happen to know that 
this distress would have been aggra- 
vated but for the frequent and compas- 
sionate kindness of the Literary Fund. 

But we must speak of Mr. Jones. 
Ina simple narrative written by him- 
self, he tells in a natural manner of his 
early difficulties, his limited means of 
acquiring the most ordinary education, 
and the first stirrings of the poetical spirit 
within him ; his propensity to poetry 
does not appear to have excited his va- 
nity or impaired his usefulness; he is 
still in service, respected by all who 
know him. His letter thus con- 
cludes :— 

‘“* I therefore hope, Sir, that if some of 
the fruits of my humble muse be destined to 
see the light, and should not be thought 
worthy of commendation, no person of a be- 
neficent disposition will regret any little ea- 
couragement given to an old servant under 
such circumstances ; but above all, Sir, I 
hope there will be found no person ‘so ill- 
natured as to upbraid you for the part you 
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have taken in their introduction, when it is 
done from motives the most kind and disin- 
terested. I will endeavour, Sir, to let you 
have the verses by the time you wish, and 
will do my best to improve them ; but as yet 
I have said but little to any person respect- 
ing them, and I believe, Sir, I must not ad- 
dress my friends on the subject, until [ again 
trespass on your kindness for instructions 
how to proceed, for which, Sir, there can 
be no hurry.” 

In this feeling we heartily concur ; 
and we trust that the benevolence of 
Mr. Southey, as it will assuredly bring 
its reward to his own bosom, will be 
the means of laying up comforts for 
the poet whom he has so generously 
protected. 

The following is a favourable speci- 
men of Jones's poetry. 

6 Deep in THE DELL. 
Deep in the dell, when pensive straying, 

Far from every noisy sound, 

I saw a spring in beauty playing 

From a rock with foliage crowned : 
And as its airy bound ’twas taking, 

And its form a radiance shed, 

A crag beneath, the torrent breaking, 

Around in parting streams it spread. 
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And each a channel lonely winding, 
Dull and slowly seem’d to run, 
And turn’d, methought, in hope of finding 
That with which its course begun ; 
From either side to each inclining, 
One by one, the current fed ; 
Fast it flowed, when all combining, 
Praises murmuring as it sped. 


*Twas like, methought, two souls existing, 
Young in years, and light in care, 
When in social bands enlisting, 
Life is sweet, and hope is fair. 
Joys, which mutual love provides them, 
Cheer their course, and on they go 
Till some turn of fate divides them, 
' Strange and dreary ways to know. 
In lonely hours, anticipation 
Paints the scene of joys to come ; 
And when ’tis view’d, how inclination 
Woos the path which leads to home. 
And when those souls, in memory chaptered, 
The seat of love’s attraction swell, 
Congenial spirits flow enraptured, 
Like the waters down the dell.” 


There is much humourous poetry 
interspersed, but we prefer the poet's 
more serious vein. 

Mr. Southey issues a proclamation 
against all future attempts on the part 
of poets to submit their manuscripts to 
his perusal ; being, as he says, some- 
what advanced in years, and having 
business enough of his own fully to 
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occupy as much time as can be devoted 
to it. He has also entered into a so- 
ciety for the suppression, or rather dis~ 
couragement of autograph collectors, 
and this resolution he also desires us to 
make public. Long, we say, may he 
continue to advance the true interests 
of literature by writings instinct with 
the living spirit of truth and wisdom ; 
and may the leisure which advancing 
life will require, be soothed by the re- 
membrance, that of all the writers of 
the present day, there is not one who 
has advocated the cause of genuine 
piety and sound morals with more elo- 
quence ; not one who has stood be- 
tween the perversions of intellect and 
the public good, with more courage 


than himself. 
noe 

Ductor Vindogladiensis: an Historical and 
Descriptive Guide to the Town of Wim- 
borne-Minsier, Dorsetshire ; with a parti- 
cular account of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Cuthberge, the Chapel of St. Margaret, 
and other Charitable Endowments in the 
same Parish. 8vo, pp. 47. 


WIMBORN is presumed by some 
writers to have been the Vindogladia 
of Antoninus, but doubted by others, 
and has been called one of two winter 
stations of the Romans in Dorsetshire, 
the summer station being Badbury, a 
hill triple trenched. With the latter 
we have no concern, but it was evi- 
dently British : and the truth is, that 
Badbury was originally the fort or 
acropolis of the Britons, who occupied 
Vindogladia and the vicinity; and that 
the station seems to have been placed 
sometimes at Winburn, and some- 
times at Badbury. Our author’s view 
has been however chiefly directed to 
the Church, that has the unusual dis- 
tinction of a transept tower in the cen- 
tre, and another of more recent date 
at the west end. The latter tower was 
erected, we presume, for the reception 
of the bells, under a fear that the con- 
cussion of them when in the central 
tower, would occasion the fall of the 
spire above, an event that actually did 
ensue in the year 1600, our author 
says (in p. 6), from the concussion of 
the tells. The second tower was com- 
pleted in 1464, and the author states, 
that the bells there were taken from 
the chapel of Kingston. But there 
were bells in more than one tower of 
our ancient abbey-churches, or the 
new tower might have been originally 
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intended for the purpose before men- 
tioned, though such intention was not 
executed. Why this was noé the case, 
is a matter with which we are not ac- 
quainted ; all we do know is, that the 
beams upon which bells are suspended, 
may, as they have done, act with the 
effect of battering-rams, through oscil- 
latory motion, in the disjunction of 
stones and mortar. 

Oar author says, that Tanner chris- 
tened the place Twinbourne ; from the 
brook and the bourne. Leland, who 
delighted in petty pedantry, had so de- 
nominated it long before Tanner,* be- 
cause the town was an interamnium. 
But it was known only as Winburn in 
the Anglo-Saxon era, and we lean to 
Bishop Gibson’s etymon, from Win, 
the first syllable of Vindogladia, and 
the Anglo-Saxon burn, rivus, with 
which derivation Lye coincides, v. 
Vinbupn. 

The circumstance which gave cele- 
brity to the place, was the foundation 
of a nunnery by Cutburga, sister of 
Ina, King of the West Saxons, who 
died anno 727, which having been de- 
stroyed by the Danes, was converted 
into a secular canonry by Edward the 
Confessor, which canonry (according 
to Leland+) was enlarged into an en- 
dowment of four prebendaries, &c. by 
Thomas Brember, Dean of TJ'winburne 
(who died in 1361), not King Edward, 
as our author (p. 4). 

These matters, which we add to our 
author’s account, have however no 
concern with the Church, which, says 
our author, 

‘¢ by Gilpin is pronounced a specimen of 
the heaviest and earliest style of Saxon 
architecture ; Lut we have in fact no eccle- 
siastical remains in this country, near so con- 
siderable in grandeur or extent, of an age pre- 
cedent to the Conquest.”’—p. 6. 

Thisallegation we peremptorily deny, 
not only from a repulsive feeling as to 
such contradiction of fact, but from an 
actual knowledge of the birth, life, 
and (we wish that we could add), 
dying-speech also of this bare-faced as- 
sertion. We have studied archzology 
for forty years, and know that in the 
times of Messrs. Gough, Lysons, Car- 
ter, and others, no such hypothesis 
was propagated. By some in 
circumstances, the name of Gundulf 
as builder of Rochester Castle, &c. was 
brought into notice. Persons (who 
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were mere “* perhaps” and “‘ probably” 
antiquaries) immediately proceeded to 
Gundulfize and Normannize all our 
remains which bore the characteristics 
of a style of architecture that had ob- 
tained for four hundred years before 
the invasion of the Conqueror. As it 
was undistinguishable from the style 
of the Norman era, they could not be 
contradicted in affirming that all such 
remains are subsequent to the Con- 
quest. The rule which obtained be- 
fore this superficial pretence, was to 
examine the dates of the building, as 
recorded by history, and compare them 
with the Saxon and Gothic styles, and 
then to decide, according to the testi- 
mony of the rule alluded to. Instead of 
this, which was a sort of testimony not 
easily to be got rid of, they have by 
positiveness somewhat established a 
theory which goes the extravagant 
length of saying that there cannot be 
any bones left of a man who died be- 
fore the Conquest, though his place of 
burial is known. In the same man- 
ner, at the time when the Asiatic 
Society, Maurice, and other oriental 
scholars, were throwing that light 
upon Druidism, which has been so 
well embodied and exhibited by Mr. 
Higgins, up started certain men called 
Helio-arkites, and mystified and en- 
fabled the whole. Now if men read 
for instruction, not for deception, there 
ought to exist a conscientious and ho- 
nourable feeling, concerning the tur- 
pitude of vitiating history, as well as 
of forging old coins. Against both 
these impositions we have always set 
our faces; because, independent of the 
disgust naturally felt at the attempt, 
we know that there is both positive 
and circumstantial evidence so exten- 
sive in favour of sound archzology, as 
to render all unworthy resources unne- 
cessary. In truth, some men start 
novelties, as Charlatans do quack-me- 
dicines, for the sake of notoriety and 
distinction ; and addressing themselves 
to persons who are ignorant of the sub- 
ject, find an easy reception. To those 
who understand that subject, the fraud 
is vexatious, but they are only few. 

In the case before us, it is evident 
from history, that the edifice was ori- 
ginally built in the Anglo-Saxon era ; 
and that it received no important altera- 
tions as to building, between the time 
of Edward the Confessor and the 
Temple Church style, usually ascribed 
to the thirteenth century. In the 
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central tower are intersecting arches 
to relieve the dead wall, exactly con- 
formable to those of Malmesbury A bbey 
Church, founded in or near the same 
zra* as that of the monastery before 
us. To that zra, therefore, we ascribe 
it, because we will not elevate the zpse 
dixit of any man over the positive evi- 
dence of history. It is necessary thus 
to say, because we are menaced with 
an irruption of writers upon Gothic 
architecture, all proceeding upon the 
same principle of thinking historical 
proof utterly unnecessary. 

Our author says, that there is over 
each side of the altar, a window of a 
lancet form. Now the fashion of two 
or three windows, instead of one large 
one at the east end of the chancel, is 
decidedly Anglo-Saxon, for we have 
seen it in a Church which is recorded 
to have been consecrated in the year 
1066, and know that it was copied in 
the succeeding Gothic, and was super- 
seded by the great window, still usual. 

We proceed with some extracts. 


*¢In a survey, thus far, of the exterior of 
the Church, abundant traces will be ob- 
served of an innovation, from which almost 
every Gothic edifice in this country appears 
to have more or less suffered. This is, a 
contraction in the height of the roof, by 
which a few pounds have been saved in the 
expense of lead or slates (the latter, by the 
way, a paltry substitute for the grey and 
mossy stone), at the same time, that an 
awkward mark is left in the outside, orna- 
ments and windows are demolished or con- 
cealed within, and of course the propertions 
of the building materially altered.”—p. 19. 


Our author exhibits good taste and 
judgment in this and similar remarks; 
for nothing is more true than that 
Gothic architecture is spoiled by inat- 
tention to proportions. 

Our author notices, justly, that pin- 
nacles disproportionately small, are 
faults not unusual in Gothic buildings 
of the fifteenth century. We have 
noticed the same fault in many parish 
churches (p. 17). 

An unusual thing is noticed in p. 22. 

*¢ It would seem, from the gradations in 
the seats of the stalls, that they were origi- 
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nally situated on the steps, rising one above 
another, and not on the level pavement of 
the altar, as they now stand.” 

We are told in p. 29, that one of 
the transepts 

‘¢ Has been sometimes denominated Death's 
Aisle, from a strange painting of the King 
of Terrors bestriding his victim, with dart 
and spade in hand, and all the appropriate 
devices of mortality, which till very lately 
covered thie eastern wall, above the little 
niche, in which are the remains of a piscina.” 

The popularity of the Dance of 
Death will here occur to mind. 

We find that in the library is 
‘© a cupboard full of ancient wills, deeds, 
and deed-lLaskets, and a curious old box, in 
which offerings for the poor were formerly 
collected.”—p. 84. 

We should be obliged to the author 
for drawings of the deed-baskets and 
poors’ box. 

Our Churches are in such numerous 
instances ornaments of our Jandscape, 
memorials of our ancient arts, and con- 
servators of the best feelings, that we 
consider it patriotic and wise to extend 
a due regard for them. Without them 
no places can be considered fit for the 
residence of civilized beings, and the 
mere sight of them reminds all persons 
of the duties due to God and man. Of 
course, then, they should be preserved 
in a character consistent with their 
purpose ; and not be made subjects of 
ridicule or contempt by injadicious or 
ignorant innovations and repairs. We 
therefore hope that future topographers 
will, with the laudable zeal of our 
author, expose any mischief which 
may have been done in this respect, 
that a warning may thence be held out 


to others. 
——@—~ 
Digniiies, Feudal and Parliamentary. By 
Sir William Betham. 
(Continued from p. 230.) 

Sirk Wicviam Betruam’s corner- 
stone in this work is the ‘* First Re- 
port of the Lords’ Committees.’ Satis- 
factory as are in general the deductions 
of such Reports, and judge-like as is 
the construction of them, they may lie 
Open to a great defect.t They may 





* See Carter’s Progress of Architecture, Pl}. VI. fig. 4., 

+ It is well known that the Reports of the Lords’ Committee on the dignity of a Peer of 
the Realm, were drawn up by the late Lord Redesdale. Mr. Palgrave, in his Remarks on 
Mr. Nicolas’s Pamphlet, has the following note at p. 32: ‘* With respect to the reprint- 
ing of the documents inserted in the Peerage Reports, I must add, what Mr. Nicolas well 
knows, that these Reports were wholly the Reports of Lord Redesdale ; and that it was 
utterly impossitle to induce that learned Lord to change any plan, however defective, which 
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apply evidence which belongs to re- 
cent history, to times of which there is 
no record. They may determine the 
history of the Britons and Anglo- 
Saxons, by matters which appertain 
only to the Normans. For instance, 
they say, as here quoted (i. 169), 

“©The rise of the House of Commons, 
without any express law for the purpose, 
may have been the natural result of the si- 
tuation in which the country was placed at 
the close of the reign of Henry the Third, 
or the accession of his son.” 

Now it so happens, that Clerus and 
Populus formed part of our Norman 
full parliaments; and that a charter of 
John, as given by Mr. Lynch, does 
define the populus to consist of * citi- 
zens and burgesses.” This charter, 
which was given to form an Irish Par- 
liament upon the model of that of 
England, discriminates each particular 
class of persons necessary to compose a 
full Parliament. Mr. Lynch quotes a 
record, and that record sets the ques- 
tion at rest as to the existence of a 
House of Commons in the periods an- 
tecedent to the time mentioned in the 
Report.* That the populus sat by re- 
presentation is matter of course, be- 
cause it was matter of necessity. The 
very word witena, as connected with 
gemote, implies a selection; and the 
principle of deputation was acted upon 
by the Conqueror. When Lanfranc 
complained of the spoliation of the See 
of Canterbury, the King orderedt that 
his complaint should be heard by the 
assembled primores and proli homines, 
not only of the county of Kent, but of 
the other counties of England; and ac- 
cordingly they are assembled, and are 


called by Eadmer ‘‘ Principum con- 
ventus.” Here is an evident deputa- 
tion of persons who were distinct from 
primores ;t nor is it true that the Wite- 
nagemot consisted only of Peers or 
Thanes, or that the King could be as 
arbitrary as supposed, for Bede men- 
tions the acts of a King done, “* Buran 
gepeace hiy Vicena,” without the ad- 
vice of his counsellors” (523, 31), as 
unusual. And this practice of repre- 
sentation was further evinced, accord- 
ing to Sir William Betham, in the 
case of the Bishops; for when the 
Report says, that ‘the Archbishops 
and Bishops may be deemed Lords of 
Parliainent, by tenure,” i. 196, an in- 
genious note of Sir William Betham 
says, 

‘¢ It would perhaps be more correct to 
say, that on the establishment of legislative 
parliaments, it was considered expedient that 
the Church should be represented ; and there- 
fore the Archbishops and Bishops were 
summoned thereto, than that they were 
Lords of Parliament by tenure.” 

Opposed, however, as we are to the 
Henry-third-ian origin of the House 
of Commons, (because it suffocates the 
Clerus et Porutus of far earlier reigns, 
and many corroborating circumstances, 
particularly this, viz. that there never 
was a reign, prior to that era, wherein 
aids could be legally obtained from all 
the people in the land, nor succession 
to the Crown be authorized, without 
the populus forming part of the Parlia- 
ment, such populus being, we think, 
the real ancestor of the lower House), 
we still repeat that the matters re- 
lating to diguities, here collected by 
Sir William Betham, are of the highest 








he had once adopted.”—Mr. Nicolas, in his Report of the Claim of the Lisle Peerage, says, 
*¢ To establish the important fact that Judges who lived about two centuries ago, did not 
know the law which regulated the descent of dignities as well as persons of the present 
day, it must be shown that facts have been discovered with which they were unacquainted. 
That no new light has been thrown on the subject, must be admitted by every person who 
has read the Reports of the Lords’ Committees on the dignity of a Peer of the Realm; for, 
while all proper respect is paid to those compilations, and whilst the labour which has been 
bestowed on them is fully conceded, it is neither presumptuous towards their Lordships, 
nor at variauce with the truth, to say that it is impossible to draw a single positive con- 
clusion from the mass of statements which occur; that, amidst much learning there are 
numerous contradictions and mistakes; and, what is far more material, erroneous deduc- 
tions drawn from those mistakes. Under these circumstances, it is too much that these 
Reports should be made the basis on which an argument can be built to overthrow the law, 
as it has been laid down on two occasions, and on each by some of the wisest judges this 
country ever saw, as well as the numerous decisions to which their dicta have given rise, 
especially when they have been in strict conformity with the dicta of more than five cen- 
turies.””—Nicolas’s Lisle Claim, p. 259. 

* We are aware of Sir W. Betham’s inferential arguments in i. 256 seq. 

+ Eadmer, p. 9. 

~ Primores were Lords, as distinguished from Commoners. Ducange, v. Baro, 
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value. The difficulties on the subject 
seem in the main to have grown out 
of nothing more than the capricious 
and discretionary exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative, especially in regard to the 
Writs of Sammons. 

In vol. i. p. 174, we have a long ac- 
count of Baronies by Tenure. We 
think that confusion has produced mis- 
take here as elsewhere. 

The old distinction of Peers is Ba- 
rones majores. Parliaments were held 
three times a year, viz. Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide, and then 
these Barones majores came to Court, 
de more, from custom, and transacted 
parliamentary business ; at other times 
writs of summons were issued. That 
poverty annihilated nobility was a 
maxim of the age, and acted upon as 
such, and that respect was had to ex- 
tent of property, in regard to the Ba- 
rones majores, or Peers of Parliament, 
and that defalcation of property might 
reduce a Baro major to a mere Knight 
or Baro minor, can be shown from va- 
rious instances. But tenure by barony 
might be merely territorial, and not 
imply in se a seat in the Upper. House. 
It merely denoted certain military duties 
or assessments, or judicial local privi- 
leges. A Baro major, or Peer of Par- 
liament, was a person in the earlier 
times, who considered himself from his 
consequence in the country, entitled 
to be called to the Upper House, and 
one who expected to be so; nor could 
the King despise his expectation, un- 
less he was notoriously rebellious or 
incompetent, or deemed personally 
hostile to the sovereign. But the pub- 
lic affairs, military or political, could 
not be carried on under total neglect 
of the Barones majores, because they 
were most intimately connected with 
the execution of national business. 
What local influence, what military 
power, could the Crown have com- 
manded without them? They there- 
fore necessarily became Peers of Parlia- 
ment; but numerous cases show, that 
although the Peerage did mostly de- 
scend hereditarily, chiefly because the 
estate did so too, still there was no 
right even in the Barones majores, in 
those zras, to deem the peerage an in- 
divisible adjunct to succession or pri- 
mogeniture. In short, the Crown ap- 
pears to have been morally compelled 
to call the Barones majores to the 
Upper House ; and others, on account 
of their wisdom or loyalty, were, ac- 
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cording to the will of the Sovereign, 
summoned also. That the Caput Ba- 
ronie, or principal residence of the 
Baro major, gave title to. his peerage, 
is evident, but that the Parliamentary 
seat itself was dependent upon that 
Caput Baronie, is not admissible ; the 
cause of such Baro major becoming a 
Peer being property and rank in the 
country, and a moral necessity, bear- 
ing compulsorily on the Crown, nota 
legal claim of right. The more proper 
term therefore for a Peer (to judge from 
Magna Charta, &c.), is, as to the 
early periods, not a Baron by tenure, 
or by writ, but a Baro major, who 
expected that particular individual sum- 
mons from the Crown, which sum- 
mons placed him in the Upper House. 
The custom still exists of elevating a 
Commoner of large landed property to 
the Peerage, and it is by comparing 
existing customs with the glimmering 
lights thrown by eur old contemporary 
chronicles and recerds, that we draw 
different inferences from those which 
are given in the Reports of the Peers, 
and modern works upon Dignities. 

In regard to the subject which we 
have just discussed, Sir W illiam Betham 
supports us with the following strong 
testimony. 

“* No evidence is to be found of the ex- 
press reservation of the service of a Baron, 
or of attendance on the King’s Court, or 
Great Council of Parliament, in any grant of 
land. Military service is reserved in many 
and in most grants, and services by grand 
serjeanty are extant on record. But no 
grant, charter, or inquisition, imports a re- 
servation of the service of attending the 
King’s Court, or his Council, or his great 
Council in Parliament.” —i. 174. 

Possessors and claimants of dignities 
will find in this work most curious 
and interesting elucidations. 


Forms of Prayer adapted to the Use of Schools 
and Families consisting of young Persons ; 
also Poems on Religious Sulyects. By J. 
Snow. Hatchard and Son. 

THIS little volume is presented to 
the public with a modest preface, in 
which all attempt at novelty is dis- 
claimed, and a blessing is invoked from 
Him ‘* who as he best knows the im- 
perfection of the most eloquent ad- 
dresses, does not resist the feeblest cry, 
uttered in sincerity, by the humblest 
of his worshippers.” ‘The work pos- 
sesses considerable merit. It unites a 
departure from the hacknied phraseo- 
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logy of supplication, with a simplicity 
of devotional fervour very rarely com- 
bined. Without falling into that kind 
of conventional language (if we may 
use the term) which characterizes most 
forms of prayer, and really renders 
them the counterparts of each other, 
the author has avoided the opposite 
error of straining at originality of ex- 
pression, and sacrificing the grand ends 
ef supplication to an attempt at no- 
velty of diction. 

In the “ appropriateness” at which 
he aimed, he has admirably succeeded, 
and in many passages which might be 
quoted, there is an attractive simplicity 
very likely to draw the attention and 
awaken the interest of young minds. 

The poetical effusions are chaste and 
musical ; while the principles they sub- 
serve are pure and orthodox. Our 
limits admit but of afsingle specimen. 


MOUNT CARMEL. 
1 Kings xviii. 

In presence of approaching good 
On Carmel’s height the prophet stood ; 
And though the blazing sun had spread 
A sky of brass above his head— 
Though the parched earth through years nor 
The gracious rain nor gentle dew; [knew 
Strong in the promise and the power, 
Faith’s ear drank in the coming shower, 
And now with prayer he waits the hour. 


Six times the prophet’s ‘‘ servant” gave 
His eager glances to the wave, 
But the horizon made no sign 
Across its hard and burning line. 
But faith is strong,—he looked again,— 
A small cloud issued from the main, 
Small as the least of clouds that lie, 
Like snow-flakes on a summer's sky. 
Within him leapt the prophet’s soul, 
As on the spreading blessing stole ; 
Till with their freight the dark heavens 

bowed, 

And rushed the torrent long and loud, 
And Judah’s parched and withered sod, 
Now felt a long-neglected God. 


How oft, like Judah, we have known 
No God, but idols of our own; 

Our soul's best powers, all high desires 
Withered by sin’s consuming fires. 
Forgive us, Lord,—and from above 
Drop gentle dews that nourish love, 
Till the full tide of grace divine, 

Rush on our hearts and make us thine. 


In many of these pieces the thoughts 
of some of our most eminent Church- 
poets are released from the cramped 
diction and obsolete phraseology, which 
cloud their modern meaning to the 

Gent. Mac. April, 1831. 
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reader, and here flow in easy and 
pleasing numbers. 

In the short prefatory remarks to 
these poems, a touching allusion is 
made to the contributions of a friend, 
*‘rich in all the treasures of human 
learning, and the accomplishments 
which exalt and dignify our nature.” 
The contributions of C.* to this little 
collection, ought not, indeed, to be 
overlooked. To much originality of 
style and thought, is added an evident 
depth and reality of devotion. 

A work like the present has long 
been a desideratum in our supplicatory 
forms, and we heartily recommend its 
use to those for whom it is benevo- 
lently designed. 

Mr. Snow is the author of a volume 
of Poems recently reviewed in_ this 
journal, and is Secretary to the Lite- 
rary Fund Society. 


ee eee 
The History of Chivalry. By G.P.R. James, 
Esq. Author of De L’ Orme, &c. (National 
Library, No. IV.) \6mo, pp. 348. Col- 
burp and Bentley. 


BY Chivalry, in the modern accep- 
tation, we understand that romantic 
and noble code of manners, which mi- 
tigated the natural savageness of war 
among the higher nobility and gentry 
of the middle ages. The best exem- 
plification of it is shown in the pictu- 
resque Chronicle of Froissart. Its real 
origin is chiefly to be sought in the re- 
finements, engaging qualities, and arts 
of pleasing, which were indispensable 
in intercourse with the female sex, 
who among the Celtic nations were 
not only free, but were regarded with 
superior homage, and had an authority 
and influence not to be found among 
the orientals, where meretricious blan- 
dishments are alone practicable under 
their enslaved condition. The precise 
period of this improvement of man- 
ners cannot be given, because it was 
of gradual adolescence, through ac- 
companying the progress of Society. 
By Chivalry ( Chevalerie) however, no 
more was originally understood, what- 
ever Mr. James, in that supercilious 
manner which here and there blemishes 
his work, may say to the contrary, 
than what appears in the following 
definitions of Cotgrave : 


“© CHEvALERIE. Knighthood; the order 





* We believe the late Mr. Christie. 
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of Knighthood ; also chevalrie, doughtinesse, 
valour, prowesse ; also a bold attempt, hardy 
enterprise, manly or gallant act.” 

*¢ CHEVALIER, signifies properly a horse- 
man ; one that rides, or is, on horseback (and 
hence also a Gendarme, or man of armes), 
but particularly, and more commonly, a 
Knight or Cavaleere (in France the title of 
Chevalier is often a Lare title of honour, and 
often ordinarily conferred on great officers, 
(whether of the short or long role), and on 
the Lords of great and meane Seignories ; 
all which may qualifie and stile themselves 
Knights, as well as ordinary gentlemen may 
terme themselves Esquires,”” 

Bacuevier. Cuevarier Bacuerier. 4 
Knight Bachelor, a title of gentry inferior to 
Banneret, and superior to Escuyer, a young 
gentleman that aspires unto Knighthood, and 
the privilege of bearing a banner in the field. 
The Chevalier bachelier marched under other 
men’s colours, and had twice as much pay as 
the Esquire.” 


In our Law Dictionaries and others, 
it will be found that the word Chi- 
valry among us implied military ser- 
vice; and if in Cotgrave it occurs in 
an abstract form, as valour, prowess, 
&c. as above, it is evident that this is 
too limited a definition for the modern 
use, as a code of manners. If there- 
fore Mr. James complains that he 
could not find in old authors a satisfac- 
tory elucidation of Chivalry in the mo- 
dern sense alluded to, it is because 
those old authors never treated of the 
word in any such acceptation; not 
that the ancients were ignorant of a 
moral bearing of the word, but as chi- 
valry signified military or martial ser- 
vice, and soccage that which is clownish 
and rustical; so between the habits 
and manners of these two classes of 
feodaries, they made a distinction si- 
milar to that which we now do, be- 
tween a gentleman and a low-lived 
fellow. ‘Nevertheless, they did not 
historicize it, as they would have done, 
had it been an affair of dates and de- 
tails. Under their eulogies of indivi- 
duals, as Mililes or Knights, we shall 
find however their moral characters 
delineated upon chivalrous principles. 

The Crusades had a distinct origin. 
The Saracens had not impeded or 
much distressed the pilgrims, but 
when in A. D. 1065, the city fell into 
the hands of the Turks, the latter 
treated the Christian devotees so cruelly 
as to provoke the first Crusade. Chi- 
valry is no more connected with these 
expeditions to the Holy Land, than as 
the latter was an arena for the display 
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of it. Mr. James, however, has in 
the main treated of these sanguinary 
wars; and we willingly admit his 
work to be a satisfactory and able 
digest of campaigns, which were pa- 
tronized because they had a tendency 
to impede the progress of liberty in 
Europe, and fostered superstition. 

In p. 181, Mr. James says, 

*¢ Tt is evident, from the continual men- 
tion of the corslet or breast-plate, that it 
was a piece of plate armour used during the 
first crusade. Mills is wrong in supposing 
that plate armour was not at all known be- 
fore the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. As far back as the time of Louis the 
Debonair, the Monk of St. Gall gives a full 
description of a man in plate armour, and 
also mentions the barb, or iron covering of 
the horse.” 


Now it is certain, that the effigies 
upon the seal of Childeric, who was 
buried at Touinay about the year 481 
(see Bouterove), has a halluret, or 
breast-plate. In Mezeray, Charle- 
magne is cuirassed with a paludamen- 
tum,.exactly like a Roman Emperor ; 
his armour, according to historians, 
consisted of a helmet, cuirass, arm 
and thigh pieces, which latter his suite 
did not use, that they might more 
easily mount on horseback (Malliot, 
Costume des Frangais, p. 44). It also 
appears, that the guards. represented 
on the frontispiece of the Bible pre- 
sented to Charles the Bald (anno 869), 
did wear Roman cuirasses, with lam- 
brequins and paludamenta (see Mont- 
faucon). Catel has engraved two effi- 
gies of William and Raymond, Earls 
of Toulouse, anno 1061-1088, where 
the cuirass, though composed of rustres, 
is yet of the Roman fashion, with half- 
sleeves lambrequined, and plates pro- 
tecting in front the thighs, knees, and 
legs. Now by comparing these speci- 
mens with others upon the arch of 
Constantine and the Theodosian co- 
lumn, such an assimilation (in regard 
to the cuirass at least) will be found, as 
to furnish an inference, that however 
co-existent might be the different sorts 
of mail, and which were of oriental 
and distinct origin, there nevertheless 
survived an imitation of the Roman 
armour, to which the authors quoted 
by Mr. James have given the appella- 
tion of plate armour, though not of the 
pattern and kind to which we apply 
the term. 

We -have only room to add, that 
serenade is derived from poems of the 
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Troubadours, in which the word ser 
continually terminated each division 
(p. 219); and that it was a custom to 
cut the table-cloth with a knife or 
dagger before a Knight, who had in 
any way degraded himself (p. 327). 


—— @--- 
Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber. 
(Concluded from p. 266.) 

WE shall now proceed to give some 
details connected with antiquarian and 
topographical subjects. 

Offington House, the seat of the 
last Thomas Loid La Warre, contain- 
ed ‘* sixty-five bed-rooms, and ninety- 
eight bedsteads.”—p. 31. 

In p. 32 isa ground-plan of Cissbury. 
It is an ancient encampment, sur- 
rounded by a single vallum, following 
the course of the hill, and enclosing 
within its area sixty acres, but it ap- 
pears to have been totally destitute of 
water. 

That this camp was occupied by the 
Britons, Romans, and probably Saxons 
from the name, seems clear from the 
remains. But as there have been end- 
less discussions among antiquaries 
about the respective appropriations of 
camps to the Britons, Romans, or 
Saxons, it should be recollected that 
Cesar mentions local fortresses, pro- 
vided against intestine wars, as pre- 
existent to his invasion of this island. 
These, by the remains, were evidently 
occupied and sometimes altered by the 
the Romans, sometimes by the Danes 
or Saxons; and, wherever anomalous 
features occur, which baffle appropria- 
tion for want of a consistent plan, it 
may be justly inferred that the original 
camp was a local fortress of the kind 
mentioned. Such Cissbury appears to 
have been. 

The origin in this country of the 
Truffle, or underground mushroom, as 
a viand of precious rarity, is thus de- 
scribed : 

*¢ The Beech-woods in this parish (Patch- 
ing), and its immediate neighbourhood, are 
very productive of the Truffle (Lycoperdon 
Tuber). About forty years ago, William 
Leach came from the West Indies with 
some dogs, accustomed to hunt for Truffles, 
and proceeding along the coast from the 
Land’s End in Cornwall to the mouth of the 
river Thames, determined to fix on that 
spot, where he found them most abundant. 
He took four years to try the experiment, 
and at length settled in this parish, where 
he carried on the business of Truffle-hunter 
till his death.”"—p. 73. 


It has been said that the excavation 
of them by pigs led to their discovery. 
Evelyn mentions, in his Diary, that in 
Dauphiné * this earth-nut was found 
out by hogs train’d to it, and for 
which those animals are sold at a great 
price. It is in truth an incomparable 
meat.” 

A singular thing occurs at the same 
parish (Patching). Mr. Cartwright 
says, 

“¢ At the time of the Norman Conquest, 
this parish appears to have contained half 
the population of later times. As forty- 
three men are stated as employed in agri- 
culture, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
population amounted, includiug women and 
children, tothree times that number.” —p.73. 


This depopulation appears to have 
ensued from the conversion of arable 
into pasture and wood; out of the 
1582 acres of the whole parish, there 
being only 451 arable. The size of 
the church, which is of the architec- 
ture of the thirteenth century, suggests 
an opinion, that at the period last 
named the parish was much more po- 
pulous, 

The dining-room of Wiston-house, 
built temp. Eliz. retains the original 
oak wainscot, bearing the date 1576, 
and on the cornice was carved, in all 
the pride of genealogy so fashionable in 
those days, the family pedigree.—(p. 
152.) A more perfect specimen of the 
sacrifice of taste to pride cannot exist. 
The usual substitute of tawdriness could 
not have relieved this wooden ginger- 
bread from heaviness of effect. 

We have a presumed era of pulpits 
mentioned under that of Edburton 
Church. 


«¢ The pulpit is carved in the fashion of 
the time of James I. and was probably done 
by direction of Archbishop Laud, who, in 
his archiepiscopal visitations, was very exact 
in his direction respecting the pulpit and 
the communion rails.”—p. 239. 


It appears by the endowment of the 
Church of Henfield, a prebend of the 
Cathedral of Chichester, that the said 
Vicarage was endowed, anno 1209, that 


‘the Vicar for the time being, who shall 
be presented by the Prebendary aforesaid, 
may be able to live for the future in an ho- 
nourable manner, and may have a suitable 
maintenance, and not be reduced to the oppro- 
Lious necessity of begging.” —p. 270. 


Thus it appears that vicarages were 
endowed to prevent the incumbents 
living by mendicity. 
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In several old houses are known to 
be secret rooms for the concealment of 
Jesuits during the reigu of Elizabeth 
and her suceessors. One of the most 
ingenious was the following at Shipley: 

«¢ In a closet belonging to the garret, is a 
cupboard with two shelves, which served for 
steps, by which the Romish priest could 
ascend to a place of concealment, through a 
false top of the cupboard.”—p. 301. 


In p. 304 is engraved from the Cei- 
melie of the Church chest of Shipley, 
‘a reliquary of wood, in shape a box 
with a pyramidal house-roof, standing 
on four corner feet. It is made of 
wood, ‘* seven inches in length, and six 
in height, enamelled and gilt in the 
sides and ends with the subject of the 
Crucifixion and angels; over the cross 
are the Greek letters X. P.3. It is of 
a workmanship coeval with, or perhaps 
before the donation to the Knights 
Templars” [the beginning of the 12th 
century]. 

The nimbus around the head of our 
Lord is much larger than that of the 
Saints and Angels, being a wheel with 
four cross-patee spokes within thecircle, 
the intervals picked out with blue 
and red. 

Below the ceiling of the Church of 
Horsham, 


*¢ When it was under repair in 1825, the 
remains of an inscription were discoverable, 
of which the letters were upwards of a foot 
in length, and which extended the whole 
length of the church on both sides.” 


In the Church of Raglan, co. Mon- 
mouth, still remains below the ceiling 
of the chancel, a hollow cornice, 
carved in open scroll-work. Tradition 
says, that it was intended to assist the 
sound; upon what foundation, we are 
too ignorant of acoustics to decide. 

At Horsham Church, 

‘‘ The room now used as a vestry is of the 
time of Edward IV.; over it is a chamber 
with strong grated windows, the access to 
which is by a stair-case, terminating in a 
trap-door.”—p. 355. 


These upper-crofts and rooms were 
not uncommon in Ireland, and there 
are some in England. The intention 
was to have a place of security under 
invasion, for the goods of the inhabi- 
tants, the relics, and sacred utensils. 
See full accounts of them in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Academy 
for 1789, p. 83. 

Under the head of askeleton in one 
of the graves on Lancing Down, were 
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found the bones of a fowl (p. 388). 

Mr. Pennant says, concerning a su- 
erstitious custom still practised at 
landegla, by the siek, 

‘If the afflicted be of the male sex, he 
makes, like Socrates, an offering of a cock 
to Aesculapius, or rather to Tecla Hygeia ; 
if of the fair sex, a hen. The fowl is carried 
in a basket first round the well, after that 
into the church-yard ; when the same ori- 
sons and the same circumambulations [the 
Deasuil] are performed round the church. 
The votary then enters the church, gets un- 
der the communion-table [as under the 
cromlech], lies down with the bible under 
his or her head, is covered with the carpet 
or cloth, and rests there till the break of 
day ; departing after offering sixpence, and 
leaving the fow! in the church. If the bird 
dies, the cure is supposed to have been ef- 
fected, and the disease transferred to the de- 
voted victim.’’— (See Fosbroke’s Wye Tour, 
p- 171, ed. 3.) 

As this ceremony was accompanied 
with the Druidical Deasuil, and a si- 
milar custom concerning fowls obtains 
among the Cingalese Priests, who are 
modern Druids, there can be little 
doubt of this custom being Celtic ; and 
it may have been the cause why the 
bones of a fowl were here found ; es- 
pecially as on the breast of the skeleton 
was found a fibula, representing a cock 
(engraved in vol.c.ii.p.17); and fowls, 
hares, and geese, were held too sacred 
by the Britons to be used for food. 

We have already spoken in high and 
just terms of Mr. Cartwright’s splendid 
and valuable work; and we are happy 
to learn that he is about to publish a 
new and improved edition of Mr. 
Dallaway’s History of the Rape of 


Arundel. 
—aG— 


Historical Sketch of the Bank of England: 
with an examination of the Question, as to 
the prolongation of the exclusive privileges 
of that Establishment. 8vo. p.76. 

The arcana and effects of the Bank- 
ing system are exhibited in no work 
more satisfactorily than in this. The 
great principle is to prevent over-issue ; 
and this our author says, is seasonably 
controled by the Bank of England, 
which is itself again controled by the 
obligation of paying in specie. He 
shows us, from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the United States, that the 


*¢ Substitution of a National Bank would 
be most mischievous; that the Ministry 
would have, in fact, the entire management 
of the Bank; that it would eventually dege- 
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nerate into a mere financial and political 
engine: that it would be abused in order to 
promote party purposes; and would neces- 
sarily hecome a focus for every sort of cor- 
ruption and intrigue.”—p. 64. 


As to the Scotch Bank system he ob- 
serves, that it will not do for periods of 
commercial depression. These banks 


*¢ Are most liberal of their advances, so 
long as they conceive they run no risk in 
making them; but the moment that alarm 
and discredit begin to make their appear- 
ance, they demand payment of every advance 
that is not made on the very best security ; 
they cease, in a great measure, to discount ; 
an‘ provide for their own security by ruin- 
ing thousands of their customers. Had the 
Bank of England acted in 1792, 1815 and 
1816, and in 1825 and 1826, as the Scotch 
banks act, when they apprehend a return of 
their notes, all classes would have been in- 
volved in bankruptcy, and we should have 
been fortunate had we escaped a revolu- 
tion.” —p. 54. 


The third point is, the injurious con- 
sequences that would infallibly follow 
from multiplying banks of issue in 
London. 


‘¢In periods of distress and discredit, 
arising out of a falling exchange, whether 
that fall be brought about by previous over 
issue, bad harvests, demands upon the Trea- 
sury from abroad, or any other cause, the 
mercantile classes are placed in a situation 
of great difficulty, and require efficient sup- 
port. The Bank of England, aware of the 
demands that will be made upon her in such 
a crisis, and that she alone will have to 
uphold the pecuniary system of the metro- 
polis and the country, takes care to have, 
generally speaking, her coffers well supplied 
with coin and bullion; and is able, from 
her immense command of cash and credit, 
and the confidence placed in her by all 
classes, to meet a severe drain for gold, and, 
at the same time, to render effectual support 
to private bankers, merchants, &c. But, 
were there various banks issuing paper in 
London, then, as no particular bank would 
incur any sort of general or public responsi- 
bility, all of them would act only with a 
view to their own interest, in the literal and 
most contracted sense of the term. They 
would not endeavour, like the Bank of Eng- 
land, to provide large supplies of cash and 
bullion against any emergency; but each 
being naturally disposed to trust as much, 
in a matter of this sort, to the efforts of 
others as to its own, the chances are ten to 
one that there would be a most inadequate 
provision to meet a fall of the exchange. 
But, although such were not the case, it is 
sufficiently certain that no private bank 
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would, at such a moment, venture to sup- 
port its customers, either in the city or the 
country, by making advances to them. The 
stocks of coin and bullion in all the banks 
would necessarily be very much reduced by 
the drain for gold from abroad, so that the 
idea of their making an advance in coin 
would be out of the question. There is, 
however, quite as little probability that they 
would he disposed to make advances in paper, 
seeing that whatever portions of such paper 
came into the hands of any other bank, 
would be forthwith returned upon them; 
for each bank, anxious about nothing but 
its own safety, would be desirous of in- 
creasing its own supply of bullion, which it 
could only do at the expense of its neigh- 
bours; and it is easy, indeed, to see that 
the stoppage of any bank would be inevita- 
ble which did not husband its resources with 
the utmost care. The consequences of a 
considerable fall in the exchange, with a 
number of banks in London, would, in 
truth, be quite frightful. Every one knows 
the ruin occasioned by the crisis in the lat- 
ter part of 1825 and the beginning of 1826; 
but we hesitate not to say, that that ruin 
was trifling in the extreme, compared with 
what it would have been had the paper cur- 
rency of London been then supplied by dif- 
ferent establishments. At the period in 
question, the Bank of England made loans 
upon the credit of funded and other pro- 
perty, which had become quit unsaleable, to 
the extent, we believe, of about ten millions; 
and those acquainted with the facts of the 
case will be forward to admit that, but for 
this opportune and liberal supply, the ruin 
of most _— bankers, and of a very large 
part of the mercantile class, throughout the 
country, would have been consummated. 
It would, however, be worse than absurd to 
suppose that any such advance, or any thing 
approaching to it, would have been made 
by a number of banks, all jealous of each 
other, with scanty stocks of bullion, dread- 
ing the return of their notes, and exempted 
from any public responsibility. We sub- 
mit, that, were nothing more to be urged, 
what we have now stated is complete and 
decisive.” — pp. 52, 53. 


In these statements we place the ut- 
most confidence, and heartily pray, 
that the longevity of the Old Lady in 
Threadneedle Street may be protracted 
into immortality; and that we shal] 
have no flaunting misses (some of them 
sure to be no better than they should 
be) substituted for her in the perform. 
ance of her maternal and matronly du- 
ties. It was a maxim of our ancestors 
‘*to let well alone ;” but their posterity 
seem to think it an improvement not to 
do so. 
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A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Llandaff, at his Primary Visitation 
in September 1830, by Edward Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff. 8vo, pp. 34. 


THE Bishop, with his known ta- 
lent, has ably vindicated the cause of 
the Church Ministers, who have been 
of late years grossly libelled ; though, 
in point of fact, they are persons who 
endeavour to do all the good which 
they possibly can. But how can they 
be expected to succeed in religion, 
more than statesmen do in politics? 
Nothing but fear or interest can make 
men unanimous in any thing; and 
wherever there is freedom of opinion 
and action, the variety of sects shows 
in se the operation of that freedom, 
but not the right or wrong of the mat- 
ter. The desire of kuowing this is not 
the motive, and motive influences 
action. 

A clamour of the present day is par- 
ticularly directed against the non-resi- 
dence of beneficed clergymen. But 
every man of fairness knows the truth 
of the following paragraph : 

** Residence is, in many instances, a 
thing either physically or morally impossi- 
ble. There is often a legal, or rather a 
technical, non-residence, which in no degree 
affects the spiritual interests of the parish. 
There is often a non-residence of persons 
actively and zealously engaged in parochial 
duties, for which their talents are peculiarly 
qualified, while their own benefice is served 
by a person equally appropriate to that situa- 
tion. A derangement of. these plans might 
improve the abstract symmetry of our Esta- 
blishment, but it would be at the expense of 
the practical benefit, for which it was itself 
created. The end would be sacrificed to the 
means; and acruel disregard would be ma- 
nifested, not only of the feelings of the 
clergy, but of the more important interests 
of the parishioners themselves.” —pp. 27,28. 


Does the master always do his own 
work, in any one line of business 
whatever? Is such a thing ever re- 
quired as indispensable? If the work 
is well done, or the goods well made, 
«loes any one care who did the one, or 
made the other? 


—e—- 

Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George 
the Fourth. (Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Li- 
brary.) 

GEORGE the Third chose for his 
pattern character the English country 
gentleman, and George the Fourth 
that of a man of fashion. A King of 
England is not required, as on the 
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Continent, to be a general, a philoso- 
her, or a man of business. He is to 
Be umpire upon all concerns of state, 
and studious of conciliating his sub- 
jects, by humouring their habits, cus- 
toms, and prejudices. If he is a family 
man, he best pleases the wisest part of 
the nation, and George the Third 
found the success of that policy: he 
was an esquire of moral character. 
George ike aaah was an officer, with 
all the ¢on of that finishing school, the 
Guards. Our author has most ably 
and minutely dissected every bone, mus- 
cle, and sinew of their respective cha- 
racters ; even tweezered out their grey 
from their black hairs. That he has so 
done with more contracted ideas than 
becomes a liberal man of good society, 
is, we fear, too true; but there is the 
highest value and precision in his re- 
marks; and composed as England is, 
in the main, of stiff people and secta- 
ries, his work will be the more likely 
to please them. There are thousands 
who like to see characters through mi- 
croscopes. We do net, because huma- 
num est errare, et nemo omnibus horis 
sapit; and because we should not like 
ourselves always to live in state, and 
act and move only as automatons. 
There are, too, more valuable machines 
worked by steam than by gravity. 
Buonaparte and Talleyrand, who were 
worked by steam, did greater things 
than the Emperor of Austria and Prince 
Metternich, machines of clock-work. 
Every body has heard of the strange 
person who turned the ‘* Whole Duty 
of Man” into a libel, by marginal 
notes, affixing to his neighbours seve- 
rally, by name, the vices denounced in 
the text of the work. George the 
Third did a similar thing, no doubt 
with the prudential motive of regulat- 
ing his conduct in regard to persons with 
whom he might have to deal, and who 
were too numerous to be satisfactorily 
recollected. We really do not put the 
harsh construction upon the matter 
which our author has done. It was 
evidently not a manuscript intended 
for publication or injury. It was well 
known to be a habit of George III. to 
write in various folios, for an hour after 
he rose in the morning. This practice 
was not obviously consistent with his 
want of facility and taste in any sort of 
composition; but his manuscripts 
were only registers of names, with 
notes annexed, of the services, the of- 
fences, and the characters, as he 
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judged them, of the respective persons. 
“In addition,” says a publication of 
1779, ‘‘to the numerous private regis- 
ters always kept by the King, aud 
written with his own hand, he has 
lately kept another, of all those Ameri- 
cans who have either left the country 
voluntarily rather than submit to the 
rebels, and also of such as have been 
driven out by force; with an account 
of their losses and services.” 


A 
Annual Retrospect of Public Affairs for 1831. 
(Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) 


AT atime when public opinion, the 
*€ popularis aura,” or rather ** precella,”’ 
professes to have a capacity of ruling, 
an Eolus is necessary to control it. 
That Eolus ought to be the public 
press ; and it should be conducted upon 
the principles of sound political science 
and high reason ; otherwise it is merely 
a follis fabulis. Now, a,better model 
for newspaper writing on political sub- 
jects, than this book, we know not. 
{t is impartial, and gives the scientific 
laws of the respective subjects upon 
which it treats. If it leans to party, it 
is rather to praise the talents of the 
leaders than to vindicate mistakes, if 
there are such. Tie character of Geo. 
1V., though verging upon severity, is 
given with a stern justice and unim- 
peachable accuracy, that show it to be 
the best ever written: but it is too 
long to extract. 

With regard to the Press, our au- 
thor, speaking of the late Bourbon go- 
vernment, justly says: 

‘© The very complaint that journalism, 
or the periodical press, had declared war 
against the government, was an admission 
that public opinion was their enemy: for 
journals, in order to possess influence, must 
be read; in order to be read, they must be 
approved of; and in order to be approved of, 
must coincide with the doctrines or flatter 
the prejudices of those by whom they are 
purchased.”’—p. 25. 


So true is this remark, that the va- 
tious newspapers of England are baro- 
meters of the opinions of the several 
parties to whose political biasses they 
are respectively addressed. 

As to the predominance of aris- 
tocracy or democracy, it generally 
turns upon one point. Where pro- 
perty is in few hands, the former rules ; 
where it is much subdivided, the lat- 
ter. In counties, where one, two, or 
very few individuals have held nearly 
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the whole property of the soil, Tory 
members have almost always been re- 
turned to Parliament; in others, the 
reverse: for it is happily noted by Plu- 
tarch, that when wealth is dispersed 
among the people, the desire of liberty 
increases with it. But democracy may 
be ruinous, and monarchy conserva- 
tive; where and how, our author thus 
excellently shows. The Allied Powers 
had resolved to make Greece a monar- 
chy, and the decision, he says, was 
right; for 

«¢ Every attempt which the Greeks them- 
selves had made to establish a government 
had only begun in faction and ended in 
anarchy; because they adopted the demo- 
cratic model, for which neither their pro- 
gress in civilization nor the structure of 
their society had fitted them. Ambitious 
and unprincipled chieftains, accustomed un- 
der the Turkish dominion to a life of rapine 
and violence, habituated to constant feuds, 
unacquainted with the restraints of social 
life, and unable to relish the blessings of 
peace and order, could neither be safely en- 
trusted with the administration of a repub- 
lican government, nor be expected to sub- 
mit to its feeble control. In such hands, 
a republican administration would have de- 
generated into an oligarchy of turbulent ca- 
pitant, or rapacious primates, oppressive to 
the people, and factiously hostile to each 
other, affording no guarantee of internal 
order, and as little qualified to promote so- 
cial happiness or to extend civilization as 
the Turkish pachas whom they succeeded. 
Nothing but a monarchical government, 
with sufficient power and resources to com- 
mand the obedience, instead of consulting 
the passions of the emancipated slaves of 
despotism, could establish order amid such 
elements of confusion, restore industry and 
cultivation on the traces of a desolating 
war, and render the interference of the al- 
lies a blessing to the great body of the peo- 
ple. The parties to the treaty of London 
were therefore right in deciding on the 
form of government to be given to the 
Greeks.” —p. 49. 


The History of Maritime and Inland Disco- 
very, Vol. III. Geography. (Dr. Lard- 
ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.) 

VOYAGES and Travels grow out of 

a principle similar to thatof Colambus’s 

egg; one enterprising man shows the 

way, and others follow. New objects 
in natural history, and admirable spe- 
cimens of mechanical skill, are disco- 
vered ; but nothing which has the as- 
pect of construction upon scientific 
principles, or growing out of them. 
But in these researches, except with 
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regard to the bread-fruit tree (which is 
not equal to the potatoe), there has 
been a sad neglect. We mean, for 
one instance, the medico-botanical 
properties of different herbs ; a circum- 
stance which we mention, not from 
any disrespect to the enterprising and 
eminent voyagers, but from the possi- 
bility of discovering many most impor- 
tant adjuncts to the materia medica, 
amounting to absolute specifics, in re- 
ference even to horrible diseases, such 
as hydrophobia. The reports of the 
Medico-botanical Society have sug- 
gested to us this improvement ; and we 
think that there may be others. Eu- 
ropeans have rather communicated 
than borrowed public benefits ; but al- 
though we do not know that any ad- 
vantage would be derived fiom im- 
portation of kangaroos, we still think 
that opportunities are presented of 
gaining fast-growing trees and shrubs, 
which might be naturalized in our 
climate. What an acquisition, for 
instance, would be the bamboo and 
prickly pear, if they could be grown 
here, which we by no means af- 
firm. We only know, that hedging- 
stuff, of much faster growth than 
quickset, would of itself alone be a 
most valuable acquisition ; and there 
might be such entangling shrubs, as 
would preserve game by being imper- 
meable even to dogs, and by their pli- 
ancy and durability presenting perhaps 
an article of manufacture superior for 
basket-work to withies and rushes, 
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and applicable to many other pur- 
cS. 

The following extract will show 
that Egyptian antiquities ascend to the 
earliest zras. 

*¢ About fifteen yards from the landing- 
place at Easter Island was found a perpendi- 
cular wall of square new stone, about eight 
feet in height, and nearly sixty in length ; 
another wall parallel to the first, and about 
forty feet distant from it, was raised to the 
same height; the whole area between the 
walls was filled up and paved with square 
stones of blackish lava. ‘The stones of the 
walls were so carefully fitted as to make a 
durable piece of architecture. In the midst 
of the area was a pillar, consisting of a sin- 
gle stone about twenty feet high and about 
five feet wide, representing the human figure 
down to the waist. The workmanship was 
rude, but not bad; nor were the features of 
the face ill formed, but the ears were long 
beyond proportion. On the top of the head 
was placed upright a huge round cylinder of 
stone above five feet in height and in diame- 
ter; this cap, which resembled the head- 
dress of an Egyptian divinity, was formed of 
a kind of stone different from that which 
composed the rest of the pillar, and had a 
hole on each side, as if it had been made by 
turning. It did not appear that the statues 
were objects of worship; and it is difficult 
to explain how the natives could carve such 
huge statues with tools made of bones and 
shells ; yet on the eastern side of the island 
they were numerous enough to employ the 
male population for many centuries.” —p. 53. 

This book abounds with curious in- 
formation, and is most judiciously 
compiled. 





4 Manual of the Rudiments of Theology 
containing an abridgment of Bishop Tom- 
line’s Elements; an analysis of Paley’s Evi- 
dences; a summary of bishop Pearson on 
the Creed; and a brief exposition of the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, chiefly from Bishop 
Burnet ; together with other miscellaneous 
matters connected with Jewish rites and 
ceremonies, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. B. 
Smitu —The work is most satisfactorily 
executed ; and we recommend the following 
extract to the perusal of those whu believe 
that persons unauthorised by episcopal ordi- 
nation can validly administer the sacred 
rites of the church.—*‘ Au instance of the 
generally-received opinion of the invalidity 
of Presbyterian ordination in primitive times, 
is seen in the case of Ischyras, who was de- 
posed by the Synod of Alexandria, because 
Calluthus, who ordained him, was supposed 
to Le no more than a Preslyter, though he 
pretended to be a Bishop. It appears, 
therefore, that only episcopal church govern- 
ment and episcopal ordination have the 
sanction of the primitive church of Christ.” 


Modern Fanaticism Unveiled.—Mr. Irving 
has certainly committed himself to a very 
imprudent extent, in his Human Nature of 
Christ ;”’ and against him this beok is more 
particularly directed; but it would have 
been better if it had been itself less mystical. 





We doubt not the good character and 
intentions of the Gentlemen mentioned in 
the Rev. E. W. GrinrieLp’s Sketches of the 
Danish Mission on the Coast of Coromandel ; 
but it is our rule to judge of these things 
by their operation upon the manners of the 
people. Most of the Missionaries of whom 
we have heard, seem to consider a volun- 
tary martyrdom, as a sure title to salvation, 
rather their duty, than, by uniting the 
office of medical moralists and schoolmas~ 
ters, the reform and civilization of the sub- 
jects whom they address. They seem to 
put practical behind theoretical Christianity. 





Dr. Wheeler, in his Theological Lectures, 
says, that we are not authorized by Scrip- 
ture to speak definitively concerning the 
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modes of our future rewards and punish- 
ments. We therefore decline giving any 
opinion concerning Mr. Cowiann’s Spark 
to illumine, but refer him to the Divinity 
Professor whom we have named. 





The Bible-Lyrics, and other Verses, are 
not without poetical spirit; but we do not 
think it in good taste to play country-dances 
and waltzes on the Bible, as if it were a 
fiddle, and dance to them. We allude to 
p- 35, &e. where we find the poetical mea- 
sure proper to light poetry thus employed. 





We wish Mr. Bernay’s German Poetical 
Anthology every success ; for, as a class- 
book fur students, it seems to deserve it. 





There is much solid reason and energetic 
eloquence in the Rev. Jonnson Grant's 
Six Lectures on Liberality and Expedience. 





With the ordinary Gospel we are fully 
satisfied ; extraordinary ones we do not re- 
cognize; and, therefore, when Mr, Strat- 
TON, in his Book of the Priesthood, allegates 
that no Hierarchy or Priesthood was ever 
intended or conferred by authority of Scrip- 
ture, we conceive his work to be got up in a 
factious spirit, regardless of veracity, for a 
sinister object. 





The Young Christian’s Sunday Evening, 
is a good book for instructing young per- 
sons in the early History of the Bible. 





Remarks on the present Distresses of the 
Poor. By Georce Henry Law, &c. &e. 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 8vo. pp. 26. 
2d edit. We are sure, in the writings of 
this Prelate, to which we have always paid 
the most respectful attention, to find excel- 
lent good sense united with philanthropy. 
The present pamphlet refers to the bene- 
ficial effects of allotments to the poor; and 
to that system, upon a proper, limited scale, 
we most cordially assent. It certainly is iu 
the power of many landlords, where there is 
a scanty population, to have no poor at all, 
and, in various manufacturing parishes, by 
institutions similar to friendly societies, and 
the encouragement of moral and providen- 
tial habits, to alleviate the pressure of severe 
want. Mr. Becher has proved both these 
positions. They have also been partially 
exeinplified elsewhere, but having treated 
the subject more copiously at various times, 
we can only pray that the example of the 
Prelate whose tract is before us, may make 
that impression which the importance of 
the subject merits. 

History of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. By Epwarp Baines, Esq. 4to. 
The first Number of a regular History of 
this important County has appeared, sup- 

Gent. Mac. April, 1821, 
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ported by a very extensive List of Sub- 
scribers. The typographical elegance and 
ornamental illustrations are very inviting, 
and the price extremely reasonable. This 
Work will embrace a general history of the 
County, followed by the history of each 
Hundred, arranging the parishes in each, 
hundred according to their local connec- 
tion. The manufactures and commerce of 
the County wil! be fully investigated. From 
the large collections formed by Mr. Baines, 
and the success of his former labours, we 
auger well for his present undertgking. We 
are glad to observe that the biographical 
collections of Mr. W. R. Whatton, F.S. A. 
relative to eminent Natives of Lancashire, 
have been transferred to this work, to which 
they will doubtless form a valuable addition. 


The ultimate Remedy for Ireland, (written, 
it is believed, by Mr. Rowey Lasce.tes,) 
is the entire amalgamation of it, as one 
Country with England. However difficuls 
may be some of the plans in the execution, 
it is known that petty federalities and dis- 
tinctions obstruct the ‘‘ good working ” of 
Government. The principal object of the 
writer is to amalgamate the two Kingdoms 
into a kind of fellow-feeling with regard to 
their reciprocal interests, and for this pur- 
pose he strongly recommends an extensive 
plan of colonization from England—a plan, 
we apprehend, too Utopian for adoption. 
‘‘These Colonies,” he observes, ‘¢ might 
be distributed into villages, as so many sta- 
tions, of 500 or 1,000 families strong, 
along the Shannon, branching out into 
Munster; along the canals, and lining the 
edges of all reclaimable marsh and moun- 
tain lands; or elsewhere, in all directions, 
assuming Athlone as a centre. Their num- 
bers, thus distributed, would be too few 
to excite the apprehensions of Government, 
on the one hand, and they would be too 
many to dread midnight plunder or assassi- 
nation, ou the other.” 





We heartily wish that the Retired East 
India Officer, who, in his Friend to Austra- 
lia, has recommended to Government an 
ingenious plan for exploring the interior of 
that. wilderness, may find the attention 
which the importance of the subject and 
his public spirit demand, 





Mr. Crocker’s Poems have a merit which, 
considering that he is a self-educated man, 
put to shame many who, from superior 
means, ought to sing at least like Rubins, 
yet only chirp like Sparrows. 





We are glad to see that the concluding 
volume (No. V.) of Murphy's Tacitus, 
being a continuation of the Family Classical 
Library, has passed Mr. Valpy’s press. This 
volume has notes annexed to the Manners of 
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the Germans, and Life of Agricola, very in- 
teresting to the English reader, We think 
that the site of the battle between Galcacus 
and Agricola is satisfactorily shown to have 
been in Strathearn, near the Kirk of Co- 
merie. The inimitable conclusion of the 
Agricola is in the translation as fine as in 
the original. Of the translation here given 
it is, according to our knowledge, the best, 
2. e. the best translation of an untranslata- 
ble author, so far as literary character, not 
mere narrative, is concerned. There are 
many persons who cannot read the original 
at all, and others who cannot decipher its 
meaning without the Latin text, which even 
the interpolation of an auxiliary verb would 
enfeeble. 





As to the Rev. Sam. Cuaries Witks’s 
Duty of prompt and complete Abolition of 
Slavery, no man of right feeling will contest 
the position, and no fair man dispute the 
eloquence and ability of the author. But 
when we find in the anti-slavery publications 
uncalled-for calumnies against the bishops 
and regular clergy, and an utter disregard 
of life or property, we are inevitably in- 
clined to suspect, that the motives of the 
violent abolitionists are not pure; and that 
they are most improper persons to be en- 
trusted with political power. In our Review 
of Capt. Kotzebue’s work, we have shewn in 
what manner missions have been abused, 
viz. to the establishment of a more perni- 
cious and selfish priestcraft, that of pur- 
posely keeping the people in a state of bar- 
barism, and murdering them by thousands 
in wars of opinion. If Government can de- 
vise a safe and eligible method of abolishing 
slavery, we shall be among the first to re- 
joice; but we have no favourable opinion of 
“* cooks who spoil broth,” who meddle with 
the business to disseminate ruin and misery, 
from bad er erroneous motives. 





The Anti-slavery Reporters of January 
5th and February 1st, state the speeches 
made on the subject. We wish that law 
and civilization obtained in Africa; then 
slaves would not be there vendible; but 
until that is effected we do not see how it 
can be stopped; because they must be 
worsely enslaved at home than in the West 
Indies, and are known to be so. It is im- 
possible to stop an effect without beginning 
with the cause, to suppress an inundation 
without cutting off the feeding springs. 





The Rev. Bens. Gopwin’s Lectures on 
British Colonial Slavery state acts of cru- 
elty which most certainly ought to be put 
down by the strong arm of law. 





The Tales of other Days, with Cruik- 
shank’s Lilustralions, are interesting. But 
we must beg to protest against the tirade 
concernisg our celebrated maiden Queen 
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(p. 92), because it is grossly untrue. The 
Catholics who were hunted down by Eliza- 
beth were neither innocent nor peaceable. 





We see merit in Mr. Howitt’s Poems, 
particularly in the Sonnet to Emma, p. 144. 





The Familiar Law Adviser ; or, Familiar 
Summary of the Laws respecting Masters, 
Servanis, Apprentices, &c. must be exceed- 
ingly useful, because he who must observe 
law ought of course to know what it is. 





We approve of Mr. Rowzotuam’s Cours 
de Litterature Francaise; not that we re- 
commend, in general, instruction through 
translation, but because it is here used to 
show the differences of the French and 
English idioms. 

Mr. Burton has, to our complete satis- 
faction, advocated the cause of elevation of 
sentiment, and grandeur of composition, in 
his Treatise on the importance and utility of 
Classical Learning. ‘The difference in the 
literature of the classical and middle ages 
shows, i se, the vast benefit conferred upon 
mankind. 





Mr. Guy’s Geographia Antiqua cannot, 
as a valuable school-book, be too warmly 
recommended. 

We have read with much pain the dis- 
gusting details in the Voice of Humanity, 
No. 3, and think it a national disgrace that 
so little attention should be paid to the re- 
forms proposed. Why should brutality be 
screened, when not a beast of prey tortures its 
unfortunate victim to the extent which 
man goes in regard to the useful animals. 





Capt. Forman, in his Letter to Mr. Alt- 
wood on the Currency Question, states elabo- 
rately, and we think correctly, that the rise 
in the price of provisions after the com- 
mencement of the late war in 1798, wasa 
real increase, occasioned by an increased de- 
mand, and not a nominal increase occa- 
sioned by a depreciation of the currency 
(see p.5). The truth is, that the increase 
arose from two causes, the increased de- 
mand for commodities on one side, and the 
depreciation of the currency on the other. 
Between the years 1$15 and 1827 an enor- 
mvus amount of paper was circulated, and 
the price of provisions rather fell than ruse, 





Suggestions for combining an improved 
System of Taxation with a wide diffusion of 
the Elective Franchise. The improved sys- 
tem of taxation is a poll-tax, which, accord- 
ing to our recollection, has always turned 
out a detested tax, sure to terminate in 
failure; and as to the elective franchise, we 
do not think that property can be safe 
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unless the qualification is high, and of course 
not too diffusive. 





Mr. Mac Bean’s Force of Beauty, and 
other originalPoems, may please the religious 
public; as may also Mr, Corkrypace’s 
Sketches of Genius, and other Poems. 





Mrs. Lacutan’s Agape, or the Sacred 
Love-pledge, though we do not like the 
title and the foolish frontispiece, is unob- 
jectionable, because it consists of extracts 
from the Bible, under general heads; and 
therefore may be a very useful book of re- 
ference. 





The Proposal for the establishment of Vil- 
lage Schools of Industry, is that of placing 
seminaries on waste or other lands, where 
boys are taught field-work and trades, and 
girls sewing and scrubbery, besides reading 
and religious instruction. It is also pre- 
sumed, that they could thus maintain them- 
selves. To such experiments upon a limited 
scale we have no objection; but in regard 
to an indefinite extent of pauperism, we beg 
to ask what is to become of infants under 
ten years old, which would absolutely swarm 
like gnats? If in China and other coun- 
tries infanticide has been connived at, how 
absurd is it to instigate measures which 
imply unlimited pauperism ; and in north- 
ern climates too, which nature never in- 
tended to be over-peopled. 





The Didoniad, a semi-Virgilian nautic 
Epic, in nine Cantos. Edited by Paut 
Heipicer, Esq. late Lieutenant of the 
Royal Navy. The mighty powers of Virgil 
could not elevate AEneas above what he 
really is, a sneaking fellow ; but our au- 
thor, with far better contrivance, has sub- 
stituted for a hero a fine British Admiral, 
and converted Dido into a modern Circe. 
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Lions, however, are not to be fed with 
sugar-plums ; and though in his own phra- 
seology he ‘ hoists all his civilities,” still 
the majestic mane cannot be made obedient 
to the curling irons, nor a white glove con- 
ceal the tremendous paw. We had marked 
for extract several specimens of the author’s 
talent for humour; but our limits compel 
us to refer our readers to the work itself, 
with which we assure them they will be 
amused. 





The Rev. Rosert Grant’s Six Lectures 
on the Parable of the Prodigal Son, treat 
the subject in anew and more religious 
light than we have hitherto seen it. There 
are many happy passages. 





Mr. WesstTeER’s Delectus Grammaticus is 
an elementary hook, very serviceable in that 
difficult part of tuition, the advance of boys 
from the Latin grammar to construing. 





Mr. Pinnockr’s Comprehensive Grammar 
of Sacred Geography and History is so ex- 
cellently compiled as to place it among the 
first class of school-books; and so great is 
the merit of these in the present day, that 
ours is no small praise. In the event of a 
new edition, we beg Mr. Pinnock’s attention 
to parallelisms, the chief form of Hebrew 
poetry, and which from p. 133, § 8, we 
think has escaped his recollection, 





The Walks alout Town, with Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations, excite a smile. Some of the 
puns are very good. 

The Emperor’s Rout is a good imitation 
of the Butterfly’s Ball, andina story written 
in easy verse, with explanatory notes, much 
instruction to the juvenile entymologist is 
combined with amusement. The plates are 
tastefully ccloured. Plates I. and LII. are 
wrong numbered, being transposed. 


-—— 
FINE ARTS. 


Part XI. of the Landscape Illustrations of 
the Waverley Novels, contains Views of Fast 
Castle, by Copley Fielding, in which a ship- 
wreck is appropriately introduced in the 
desolate scene; Castle Rushin, by Gasti- 
neau; Bothwell Bridge, by D. Roberts ; and 
York Minster, that most ‘* august of tem- 

les,”? as Sir W. Scott justly calls it. This 
View, by Nash, is taken from the City walls, 
and gives a gond representation of the S. E. 
of the cathedral. 

Part XIJ. contains Solway Sands, ‘* illu- 
minated by the beams of the setting sun,” 
drawn by Copley Fielding ;. Stirling Castle, 
by Robson, but the artist has forgot to 
hang the Union Flag over the battlements ; 
Wharncliffe woods, in Yorkshire, by De 
Wint; and Manor Glen, from a sketch by 
J. Skene, esq. 


The second Number of C. Heath’s Histo- 
rical Illustrations of Sir W. Scott’s Novels, 
consists of six engravings of scenes in Rob 
Roy. The plates are well designed by H. 
Corbould, H. Richter, and J. M. Wright, 
and finished in the highest style of line 
engraving by C. Heath, Rolls, Bacon, and 
Goodyear. They richly deserve success. 





A fine line engraving of The Interior of 
Westminster Abbey (size 22 in. by 17) has 
been executed by Mr. W. Woolnoth, from 
a drawing by George Cattermole, esq. 
The view is taken from the Poets’ Corner, 
across the Choir, and is terminated by the 
superb circular window of the N. Transept. 
This is a fine point of view for the exhibi- 
tion of the noble proportions of this majestic 
pile, and from the entire omission of the 
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monuments and screens, the original archi- 
tecture is entirely unohscured. So far is 
well; but we cannot approve of the incon- 
sistent introduction of a scene from Shak- 
speare in the midst of this architectural 
purity. The fuveral of Henry the Fifth is 
represented, not as it actually took place, 
with the contemporary costume and contem- 
porary pomp: but as it might be exhibited 
with the paltry and inadequate means of 
theatrical display. How very differently 
the Abbey was furnished on a Royal cere- 
mony in Catholic times, is ingeniously ima- 
gined by our old friend John Carter, in the 
frontispiece to his ‘¢ Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting.” As an architectural View this 
priot has the highest merit: but the only 
figures should have been a groupe of the 
monastic architects. 





Our favourable opinion of Mr. Major’s 
cabinet Edition of Hogarth is fully con- 
firmed by the Second Part, which contains 
five Plates of Industry and Idleness; Pl. 3 of 
the Election; Pl. 3 and 4 of Marriage-a- 
la-mode; Pl. 1 and 3 of Four Times of the 
Day ; Enraged Musician; Distressed Poet; 
and Southwark Fair. The expression and 
character of the original engravings are un- 
commonly well preserved in these excellent 
miniature copies. We like Mr. Major’s 
notes better than Dr. Trusler’s text, and are 
glad to see him consulting the Essays of Mr. 
Phillips and Mr. Lamb. Some of the ex- 
planatory notes of Dr. Trusler might have 
been omitted; such for instance as ‘* Wes- 
ley [misspelt Weséley and afterwards Westly} 
a leader of a sect called Methodists.” 





Halfpenny’s Gothic Ornaments in York 
Cathedral has always been allowed by artists 
and amateurs as a work of high authority 
on the subject of Gothic architecture ; ex- 
hibiting a great variety of ornaments, drawn 
with much precision from the finest speci- 
mens of the art. We are happy therefore 
to announce that this valuable collection of 
Plates is re-publishing in Numbers. Six 
have already appeared. Several of the sub- 
jects in these Numbers are particularly 
graceful ; and some knots of figures in the 
cieling of the choir, which were buraot and 
have not been restored, but merely re- 
placed by leafy tracery, will be found pre- 
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served in Mr, Halfpenny’s work. We are 
glad to see the work patronized, amongst 
others, by both our Archbishops. 





Pompeiana. 


Part V1]. of Sir W. Gell’s Observations on 
Pompeii contains four Plates. 1. Fac-simile 
of a juvenile head, supposed by Sir W. Gell 
to represent Achilles. The colouring in the 
original, when first found, ‘¢ had the trans- 
parency of Titian.” 2. Venus and Cupid 
angling, two graceful figures, engraved in 
outline. 3.A view of the Street of the 
Mercuries; 4. The Pedestals in the Forum ; 
these are two interesting and good plates. 5. 
Section of a Caldarium or Warm Bath. 





The English School. 


Nos. XI. and XII. of this pleasing little 
work have been imported from Paris. They 
include Pictures from West, Wilkie, Lou- 
therbourg, Flaxman, Chantrey, &c. &e. The 
selection is judicious and the execution of 
these diminutive copies commendable. 





Sate at Merewortu Castie, Kent. 


Lord Le Despencer’s superb collection of 
Pictures, which has long and justly been 
celebrated, was lately dispersed by the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer. The focus of at- 
traction was Correggio’s Sigismunda, said to 
be worth 5,000 guineas; but for some un- 
known reason it was not put up for sale. 
There were above one-hundred very excel- 
lent pictures. Lots 19 and 22, Ruins in 
Italy, by Pannini, were splendid specimens 
of the picturesque, and sold for ten and 
twelve guineas. Lot 21, Portrait of Van 
Dyck, by himself, known as ** the Sun- 
flower,” which brought only eight guineas. 
Lot 25, The Temptation of St. Katherine, 
by Teniers, 40/. The purchaser has been 
since offered 2001. for it. Lot 41, A View 
of Mereworth Castle, by Tennant, paintedon 
the spot for 50/. was sold for ten guineas 
and a half, about the cost of its splendid 
frame. Lot 59, Portrait of Catrini Hoogh, 
painted by Rembrandt in 1657, sold for 
108l. A Saint Francis, by Guido, in that 
master’s best style, brought only 16/. One 
of Claude’s most excellent Landscapes, 
bought by Mr. Alderman Lucas for 24 
guineas only ; its companion fetched 301. 
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Books announced for Publication. 

The first Part of the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County of Buckingham. By G. 
Lirscoms, M.D. 4to. 

A new History and Description of the 
Town of Woburn, its Abbey and Vicinity. 
A Biography of the Russell Family; and a 
Guide to Woburn Abbey, with an Account 


of the Paintings, Sculptures, and Conserva- 
tories. By J. D. Parry, M.A. 

The Life. of the Rev. John Wesley, in- 
cluding Notices of the Rev. C. Wesley. By 
Ricuarp Watson, Author of ‘* Observa- 
tions on Southey’s Life of Wesley,” &c. 

Letters on Prophetic Subjects, Part I. 
By J. H. Frere, Esq. 
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Gospel Truth accurately stated and illus- 
trated. By the Rev. Messrs. Hoc, Boston, 
Erskine, and others; collected by Joun 
Brown. 

Journal of a Voyage round the World ; 
undertaken to promote the objects of the 
London Missionary Society, during the years 
1821 to 1829, inclusive. By the Rev. D. 
T. Tyerman and G. Bennet, Esq. Com- 
piled from the Original Documents, by 
James Montcomery, Esq. Author of ‘* The 
World before the Flood,” &c. 

Evangelical Spectator. By the Author of 
the Evangelical Rambler. 

Counsels for the Communion Table. 
Joun Morison, D.D. 

History of Christianity to the Age of 
Constantine. 

Essays on Church Polity. 

The Canon of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ascertained ; or, the Bible complete 
without the Apocrapha and unwritten Tra- 
dition. By Arcuipatp Avexanver, D.D. 
with Introductory Remarks by Joun Mori- 
son, D.D. 

Sermons on the Amusements of the 
Stage, preached at St. James’s Church, 
Sheffield. By the Rev. T. Best, 

Life and Diary of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine, A.M. of Stirling, Father of the 
Secession Church. By Donatp Frazer. 

Omnipotence: a Poem. By R. Jarman. 

A Series of Essays on the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion. By Mr. 
R. Ainslie. 

The History of Medicine, Surgery, and 
Anatomy, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Dr. Hamitton. 

The Utility of the Knowledge of Nature 
considered; with reference to the introduc- 
tion of instruction in the Physical Sciences 
into the general Education of Youth. By 
E. W. Braytey, A.L.S. 

Pylus Malus Brentfordiensis; a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the most valuable sorts of 
Apples. By Hucu Ronatps. With a 
coloured Figure of each. 

A System of Endowments for the Provi- 
dent Classes in every Station of Life, exem- 
plified by the Rules of the Southwel! En- 
dowment Society. By the Rev. J. T. 
Becuer, M.A. Vicar-general and Preben- 
dary of the Collegiate Church of Southwell. 

A familiar Summary of the Law of Bills 
of Exchange and Promissory Notes. 

The Laws relating to Benefit Societies 
and Savings’ Banks; being a familiar Sum- 
mary of the two consolidating Acts on these 
subjects. 

The Freemason’s Pocket Companion. 

The Bridal Night; the First Poet; and 
other Poems. By Ducatp Moore, Author 
of “The African,” ‘‘ Scenes from the 
Flood,” &e. 


By 





Royat Society. 
April 14, The Duke of Sussex, President. 
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Joseph Hodgson, Esq. of Birmingham, 
was elected Fellow. 

The concluding portion of Colonel Pas- 
ley’s paper on Artificial Cement was read; 
as was also a paper by J. W. Lubbock, Esq. 
V.P. and Treas. ‘‘On the Meteorological 
Observations made at the apartments of the 
Royal Society during the years 1827, 1828, 
and 1829.” 

His Royal Highness the President in- 
formed the Meeting that he had received 
communications from Lord Melville and 
Sir Robert Peel, desiring to resign their 
seats on the Council, on account of their 
parliamentary duties. 

April 21. Sir Astley Cooper, V. P. 
Sir Martin A. Shee was elected Fellow. 

A paper was read, ** On the errors in the 
course of Vessels, occasioned by Local 
Attraction, with some remarks on the re- 
cent loss of his Majesty’s ship Thetis, by 
Peter Barlow, Esq.” 


Royat Geocrapnicat Society. 

April 11. A most interesting communi- 
cation was read, containing an account of a 
visit to Morocco and the Atlas mountains, 
by Lieut. Washington, R.N., made in the 
beginning of 1830. The population of 
Morocco was estimated at nearly 100,000, 
5,000 of whom are Jews. The height of 
Atlas is stated to be 11,400 feet above the 
level of the sea. Its geological structure 
consists of hard sandstone strata, dipping to 
the southward, and lying east and west. 
Limestene and schist were present. There 
were no traces of primitive formations or 
voleanic agency. 


Roya Astronomicat Society. 

April10. A paper on the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and new tables on the sun’s de- 
clinations, were submitted. A paper, la- 
menting the backward state of optical science 
in England, with remarks on the progress 
and desiderata of the manufacture of achro- 
matic lenses, was also read, with some other 
important papers on the formation of tele- 
scopes, and their improvement. Several 
associates and fellows were admitted. 


Hicuianp Society or Lonpon. 

On Monday, the 21st of March, the 
Highland Society of London held their anni- 
versary meeting and dinner, which was con- 
ducted with the usual national observances, 
the company being entertained with the an- 
cient martial music of Caledonia. 

The silver medal, and unanimous thanks 
of the Society, were given to Mr. Logan, for 
his interesting work on the manners and 
customs of the Scottish Gaél, and other 
branches of the Celtic race. 


Kineo’s Cotiece, Lonpon. 

The following additional appointments 
have recently taken place in this institution : 
—J. Anstice, esq. to be Professor of Classi- 
cal Literature; Charies Lyell, esq. to be 
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professor of Geology; Gilbert T. Burnett, 


esq. to be professor of Botany; and the 
Rev. Joseph Edwards, B.A. to be second 
master in the school. 





New Mertuop or Dyeinc Brack Corn. 

A discovery has been made by Messrs. 
Watson and Son, Leeds, of a method of 
dyeing black in the wool, in such manner as 
to allow of its being manufactured as well 
as any other wool-dyed cclour, and to re- 
medy the complaint against English blacks 
of their wearing white in the seams. So 
fast is the colour, that, when tested with 
one part of the strongest sulphuric acid to 
two parts of water, it remains unchanged, 
whilst the colour of black cloth dyed in the 
manner at present in use is completely de- 
stroyed. The experiment was ‘made in the 
presence of Dr. Hunter, and several other 
gentlemen. Tested with equal parts of mu- 
riatic acid and water, the effects were equally 
decisive: the process is rather more ex- 
pensive. 


Ducuesse pe Bsrri’s Limrary. 

Since the dispersion of the renowned Rox- 
burghe Collection, no book sale has attracted 
so many visitors as prevailed during the re- 
cent sale of the Library of the Duchesse de 
Berri, by Mr. Evans. We do not remem- 
ber so gaudy a display of splendid books, de- 
corated in the most costly bindings by the 
best artists in Paris ; still far inferior to the 
substantial workmanship and high polish of 
Lewis, and other bookbinders in London. 
Perhaps the best specimen of binding was a 
variorum edition of Rabelais, in nine vols. 
Paris, 1823, purchased by Prince Cimitile, 
for 201. Two Albums were bought by Col. 
Dubois for 200/. and 280/. The Congress 
at Vienna, a series of drawings in bistre, 
produced 95l. The matchless collection of 
Roses, painted to imitate nature, upon vel- 
lum, were purchased by Major Thompson at 
4201. The Campaigns of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, an oblong folio, brought 29/7. Re- 
nouard’s edition of Voltaire, in 66 volumes, 
50l. Répertoire du ThéAtre Francais, with 
all the plates, in three states, and original 
drawings, 35 volumes, bought by Mr. Dib- 
din for 641. Ostervald’s Picturesque Voyage 
in Sicily, 2 vols. Payne and Foss, 701. The 
noted Herbier de |’Amateur, bought by 
Major Thompson, at 346/. The Musée 
Frangais, 6 vols. folio, Prince Cimitile 1251. 
Audebert’s Natural History, 2 vols. large 
paper, Payne and Foss, 100 guineas. 
French Classics, in 57 vols. 791. 





Acoustic CHair. 

The science of acoustics, in a practical 
point of view, has been strangely neglected 
in this country, and, in fact, in modern 
times generally. The ancients appear to 
have been better acquainted with the doc- 
trine of sounds, and to have applied it to 
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more useful purposes thav ourselves; for 
we learn that Dionysius, the tyrant of Sy- 
racuse, had a cavern excavated ina rock, in 
the shape of the human ear (which is of 
course best adapted for the reception and 
transmission of sounds) in which he confined 
his state prisoners, and by tubes leading 
from it to his chamber, he was able to 
catch even their softest whisper, and thus 
to discover their designs, &c. This idea 
seems to have been lost sight of till now, 
when we are agreeably surprised to find that 
Mr. Curtis, the well-known aurist, has in- 
vented a chair with an acoustic barrel and 
tubes, something on the principle of the 
Invisible Girl, for the benefit of the deaf, 
and for old persons who are hard of hearing, 
and who, while sitting in it at their leisure, 
may hear conversation or reading in a low 
tone of voice, carried on by an individual in 
any part of the room. By means of pipes, 
also, a person whispering in a distant apart- 
ment can be distinctly heard. We have 
ourselves been seated in it, and were asto- 
nished at the ease with which we distin- 
guished the different voices of those engaged 
in conversation in an under tone, and also a 
tune played by a small musical box (which 
was as audible as if it had been standing on 
a table before us), in a room separated by a 
hall, &c. from the one in which the chair is 
placed. Upon the whole, we consider this 
invention as one of the most ingenious ap- 
plications of the principles of acoustics 
with which we are acquainted.—Lit. Gaz. 


A very interesting paper has been read 
before the Society of Arts, in which it was 
proposed to connect the Mediterranean with 
the Red Sea, by means of a railway across 
the Isthmus of Suez, which should be capa- 
ble of allowing vessels of the largest burthen 
to be propelled along it by means of loco- 
motive steam-engines. 





TITHES, 

At the Chester Assizes an important case 
was tried, involving the right of Tithes to 
the amount of about 2,000¢. a-year. The 
plaintiffs were the Rev. Dr. Drever, the 
Rev. T. Maudesley, and W. Turner, as 
Trustees of the late R. Leigh, esq. of Ad- 
lington-hall, and the defendant was Col. T. 
Parker, of the Cheshire militia. The action 
was brought under the Statutes of Edward VI. 
and Henry VIII. to recover treble the 
amount of the tithe on hay on lands in the 
occupation of Col. Parker, in the parish of 
Prestbury, claimed by the plaintiffs as trus- 
tees of the lay impropriator of the whole 
parish. The defendant pleaded the general 
issue and the Statute of Limitations. The 
Tithes of the extensive parish of Prestbury, 
which is fourteen miles by eight, and in 
which the town df Macclesfield is situate, 
formerly belonged to the monastery of St. 
Werburgh, in the City of Chester, but at 
the period of the Reformation reverted to 
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the Crown; and in the 22d of Elizabeth 
were granted by the Queen to Thomas 
Leigh, esq. the ancestor of the Adlington 
family, and remained in. their possession 
from that time to the present. Being an 
extensive parish, the ‘Tithes were never 
taken in kind, but always in money, and the 
Tithe on hay was 1s, per acre on the up- 
lands, and 6d. on the lowlands. The Tithes 
of that part of the parish of Prestbury which 
constituted Col. Parker’s estate, were leased 
to the defendant until 1816, when the term 
expired, and during that term neither Col. 
Parker nor any of his tenants paid any Tithes 
at all. At the expiration of the term a dis- 
pute arose as to the liability to pay Tithe 
on hay where corn was grown, and the corn 
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set up in the kivers, on the ground of a 
modus; and a Bill was filed in the Court of 
Exchequer in the year 1817, by the plain- 
tiffs, against Col. Parker, the result of 
which was a decision against him, in the 
year 1820, and subsequently coufirmed in 
1827, on bringing the case by a Writ of 
Error before the House of Lords. The 
Tithes on corn, &e. were paid as usual after 
the expiration of the lease, by the defendant 
among others; thus establishing the right 
of the plaintiffs to the Tithes of the parish 
generally. The jury now found for the 
plaintiffs for 309/. treble the value of the 
Tithes on hay for the last six years, any 
further arrears being barred by the Statute 
of Limitations. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. 


April 14. Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. 

Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. one of the 
Auditors, read a statement of the Society’s 
accounts. 

John Britton, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited se- 
veral large drawings of the architecture of 
ancient Greece. 

Henry Ellis, Esq. Secretary, presented 
copies of two bird’s eye Views in the Bri- 
tish Museum: 1. the town of Brighton, 
when attacked and fired by the French in 
1545, as described by Holinshed under that 
year; North, West, and East Streets are 
represented, with a field in the centre where 
the market is at present. In the common 
accounts of Brighton, it is stated that 
Henry the Eighth, to protect the town 
from attacks similar to that here repre- 
sented, built a block-house in 1539 ; but as 
no such building is represented in this 
view, it is probable too early a date is thus 
given to its erection. The village of Hove 
is represented as a single street, with the 
church standing, which has now almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 2. A View of the Coun- 
try round Dieppe (including the chateau 
d’Arques in its original state), and the battle 
of St. Etienne, in which Henri IV. beat the 
Duke of Mayenne, Sept.21, 1589. 

The reading of the paper on Classical 
Chronology, by Henry Montagu Grover, 
Esq. was then continued, 

April 23, being St. George’s Day, the 
President, Vice-President, and Officers were 
re-elected; and the following Fellows were 
placed on the Council :—the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Edward Blore, Esq., Joseph Goodall, 
D.D., Sir Alexander Johnstone, F.R.S., 
Alfred John Kempe, Esqg., Henry Gally 
Knight, Esq., Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart, 
F.R.S., W. Robinson, Esq. LL.D. Robert 
Smirke, jun. Esq. R.A. and Edgar Taylor, 
Esq., in the room of C. F. Barawell, Esq. 
F.R.S., John Britton, Esq., T. Crofton 


Croker, Esq., Frederic Madden, Esq., J. 
H. Markland, Esq., F.R.S., J. H. Meri- 
vale, Esq., Sir George Staunton, Bart., 
F.R.S. and Major-Gen. Sir B. C. Stephen- 


son. 


Scerrre or Mary or Scortuanp. 

The partial draining of Loch Leven has 
been the ,means of bringing to light two 
highly inccesting relics of the days of the 
beautiful but unfortunate Mary. The first 
is a small marble figure, delicately sculp- 
tured, which was found near the island of 
St. Serf, and is supposed to have decorated 
one of the niches of its famous monastery. 
The other is a handsome sceptre, apppa- 
rently of cane, hilted with ivory, and 
mounted with silver, upon which latter the 
letters of the words, ‘*Mary Queen of 
Scots,”’ are almost wholly legible, although 
both the ivory and silver are much decayed. 
The sceptre was found near the ‘* Mary 
Knowe,”’ the supposed landing-place of the 
fair Sovereign, in her memorable escape 
from the Castle of Loch Leven. 

SKELETONS FOUND NEAR BASINGSTOKE. 

Several skeletons have been discovered 
while making the new road over Rook’s 
Down, in the parish of Sherbourne St. 
John, near Basingstoke. That a battle had 
formerly been fought on this spot is by no 
means improbable, as within halfa mile of 
the Down there is a very extensive and very 
ancient camp, known by the familiar appel- 
lation of Bury Bank, or Winklow’s Barrow, 
though no tumulus exists on which to found 
the latter description. he area is sur- 
rounded by a single rampart and a ditch on 
the outside, partly filled up by the labours 
of the agriculturist. The height of the 
rampart, reckoning the slope, may be in 
some places 25 or more feet. From itssim- 
plicity, it may be inferred that this was a 
work of the antient Britons. A great battle 
was fought at Basing by King Etheldred and 
his brother Alfred, against the Danes, in 871. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


LONG LIVE OUR SAILOR KING. 
A NEW LOYAL SONG, 

COME, raise the goblet high, 

While with heart and voice we sing 
And ali England makes reply, 

** Long live our Sailor King !” 
The vessel of the State 

Has a seaman at the helm, 
And howe’er our foes may hate 

They old England can’t o’erwhelm— 
For while we rule the waves 

We may firm and fearless sing, 
‘¢ Britons never will be slaves 

While they have a Sailor King!” 
May we lead a life of peace 

While we live beneath his sway— 
Though, should enemies increase, 

He’ll to vict’ry lead the way— 
While the cannon’s thunder roars 

He’ll «‘ Rule Britannia,” sing— 
And the British seventy-fours 

Shall protect our Sailor King ! 


Our blessings on the Queen 

Who shares our monarch’s throne, 
And who gilds the courtly scene 

With virtues like his own— 
May their people happy be, 

And each hill and valley ring— 
With shouts from Britons free— 

«* Long live our Queen and King !” 


Come raise the goblet high 

While with heart and voice we sing— 
And all England makes reply, 

*¢ Long live our Sailor King!” 


—O—. 


Lines written as an Answer to the Favourite 
Song of ‘* Atice Grey.” 


HE strikes the lyre, that long hath been 
Neglected and forgot, 

in voice and mien a change is seen, 
For chang’d is now his lot. 


He treads again the verdant plain, 
His step is light and gay, 

His hours of pain are on the wane— 
Belov’d by Alice Grey. 


His —_ now is light as air, 
is eye is bright as day, 
For years of ease he now will share 


His all with Alice Grey. 


The gloom his hopes had darken’d o’er 
Is now dispers’d away, 

He sighs no more, there’s bliss in store 
For him and Alice Grey. 


He's happy now with her alone, 
And she is bright and gay ; 
Despair has flown, and now his own 
Fond bride is Alice Grey. 


When black’ning clouds, the sky o’ercast 
And gloomy is the day. 

When winter’s blast is sweeping past, 
He’s safe with Alice Grey. 


And when life’s taper dimly throws 
A small and glim’ring ray, 

He views the close of al! his woes 
Iu Heaven with Alice Grey. 

Newcastle, April 6th, 1831. 


—@— 


MOMENTARY THOUGHTS, No. III. 


THERE’S not a spot in all the world 
To me so dear or sweet, 

As that where all my youthful scenes 
Of Boyhood’s gladness meet : 


H.G. 


Where ev’ry house, or tree, or view, 
Display some long-lived trace, 
And oft revives the svothing smile 

Of some forgotten face. 


O Shrewsbury ! thou art thus to me 
The dearest place on earth, 

And thou shalt be my place of rest, 
As thou wert of my birth. 


And may my friends still gather round 
My tomb, and think of me 

With somewhat of that bosom’s joy 
That now I feel for thee. 


Shrewslury. H. P. 


—o— 
THE SAILOR’S TOMB. 
THE rolling waves receive the placid corse, 
Its only winding sheet the foaming surge, 
And to the caves profound commit their 
trust. 

Thus based on living adamuantine rocks, 

What monument e’er sculptur’d by man’s 
art 
So fit to hold enshrin’d the last remains 
Of an immortal soul! 

The solemn funeral peal ne’er ceases here. 
The summer breeze, and ev’ry wintry blast, 
Produce a sad remembrance of the tomb. 
Not Memnon’s head, when the last evening 

beams 
Illum’d its awful front, did e’er pour forth 
Such deep-tuned sounds, or solemn mystic 
strains. 
What regal tomb, enrich’d by human art, 
But must decay and crumble into dust, 
While this shall stand immutable and bright, 
*Till the Archangel’s voice shall reach the 
depth 
Of Ocean’s caves, and summon forth the 
dead. 

O God, in that tremendous day, again 
Unite in holy love those kindred bands 
Whom death has rent, and scattered far and 

wide. M.N. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—e— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, March 24. 


On the presenting of a petition, by Earl 
Grey, from the freeholders of the county 
of Down, in favour of PARLIAMENTARY 
Rerorm, the Duke of Wéllington said, that 
the proposed Bill would throw down all the 
established institutions of the country, and 
that in his opinion there was no reason 
whatever for altering the constitution of Par- 
liament. He could not look at the mea- 
sure without considering the day on which it 
should pass as the moment from which they 
might date the downfall ofthe country.—Earl 
Grey, in reply, said that he considered him- 
sel pletel itted by and identified 
with the measure, and by this measure he 
should stand or fall, and as far as depended 
upon him he would suffer no alteration to 
be made that would detract from its effi- 
ciency ; and without throwing out any threat 
of dissolution, he had no objection to say, 
that in order to support and carry iato 
effect this measure, there were no means 
sanctioned by the principles and practice of 
the constitution, and by a devoted sense of 
public duty, from the employment of which 
he would shrink. ‘The Noble Earl in con- 
clusion observed, that the measure would 
support the dignity of the aristocracy, and 
would keep up their respectability by throw- 
ing from them that power which made them 
odious to the people. 








In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the ‘* Bill to amend the Representa- 
TION of IRELAND,” was brought in by Mr. 
Stanley, and an extended debate ensued, in 
the course of which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated that Government had made 
up their minds irrevocably ‘‘ to persevere in 
the proposition for cutting off sixty bo- 
roughs. They would listen to no compro- 
mise. They considered the disfranchise- 
ment of rotten boroughs essential to the 
public welfare, and they trusted that the 
House and country would stand by them in 
carrying it into effect.” The Bill was read a 
first time, and the second reading appointed 
for the 18th of April. 


March 25. In reply to some observa- 
tions of Sir Robert Peel on the population 
returns of the boroughs intended for dis- 
franchisement, Lord Althorp said, that it was 
the determination of Ministers to abide by 
the rule of disfranchising those boroughs 
whose population fell short of the number 
limited in the Bill; but if a mistake had 
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been made in the population returns, which 
might work an injustice, it was not the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s Ministers to abide 
by these returns.—Lord John Russell dis- 
claimed all intention of doing any injustice, 
and expressed his willingness to lay those 
returns before the House. If it should turn 
out that the rule applied to parishes, rather 
than to the eseughs only in which those 
parishes were interested, was more favour- 
able to an extension of the franchise, he 
thought it ought to be applied. 

Ina Committee of Supply, Sir J. Graham 
moved various items connected with the 
Navy Estimates, the whole of which were 
agreed to. The House afterwards went into 
a Committee on the Civil List. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer proposed that a revenue 
of 510,000. be granted to his Majesty dur- 
ing his life, which was agreed to. 


—o— 
House or Lorps, March 28. 


Lord Wharncliffe rose for the purpose of 
moving for returns of the population of the 
different counties in England and Wales; 
and in the course of a very long and able 
a 4 took occasion to enter at large inte 
the details of the Bill now in progress 
through the Lower House, which, although 
undoubtedly a most efficient, was not by any 
means, in his opinion, a moderate reform. 
On the contrary, he believed that it would 
put in danger all the best institutions of the 
country ; and for this reason it was, that he 
felt compelled to oppose it. The Bill would 
give the commercial a great preponderance 
over the landed interest, cause the number 
of electors to be inconveniently large, and, 
in short, prove as great a delusion as had 
ever been offered to the country. In times 
of excitement (and it was sometimes neces- 
sary for Ministers to counteract popular 
opinion) the Government, should this Bill 
be adopted, could not go on, since it would 
be impossible for the members of it to ob- 
tain seats in Parliament.—Lord Durham, 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, and Lord Plunkett, spoke in 
favour of the measure.—The Lord Chancel- 
lor said, that the supporters of things as 
they are had formerly reproached the friends 
of reform with having no settled plan to 
offer to Parliament. At present, however, 
a measure had been brought forward which 
had met the approbation ‘of the whole 
country; while its opponents, although they 
all admitted that some sort of reform was ne- 
cessary, had not ina single instance submitéed 
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a plan which might be placed by the side of 
the Ministerial Bill, and thus be subjected 
to a comparison with it. The Noble Lord 
observed, that up to the period of the union 
with Scotland it had been the undoubted 
right of the Crown to send writs to what 
boroughs it pleased, and to cease to send 
them when it thought proper; and Mini- 
sters now only proposed to do that which 
before that period was not an unfrequent 
occurrence.-—The Duke of Wellington said, 
that in his opinion the state of the repre- 
sentation ought not to be changed. ‘They 
could, on principle, no more deprive one of 
these Boroughs of its franchise, without de- 
linquency in proof, than they could deprive 
him of bis seat in that house or of his estate. 
—Earl Grey thought the measure recom- 
mended by the Ministers of the Crown was 
of the greatest importance to the well-being 
of the country: to that measure he was com- 
mitted heartand soul, and he would not shrink 
fiom giving any advice to his Majesty to 
adopt every constitutional means to carry 
it into effect. The Bill had been introduced, 
and had received the general approbation 
of the country. 

The motion for the returns of the popu- 
lation of counties, cities, and towns, was 
then agreed to without a division. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. F. Lewis brought in a Bill for the 
better regulation of the vend of Coals in 
London. It proposed that henceforth coals 
should be sold by weight, by the ton instead 
of the chaldron; that the several city 
charges and orphans’ dues should be reduced 
to 1s. per ton, and 1d. per ton for the mar- 
ket, &c.; that the system of meters at the 
ships and wharfs should be abolished, and 
that there should be no party between the 
collier and the merchant, nor any person be- 
tween the wharf and the consumer; that 
city and orphans’ dues should be collected 
by the Customs, the parties compounding 
according to the tonnage of the vessels; 
and that the compensations to the meters, 
&c. should be adjusted by the city autho- 
rities out of the one-penny rate. The Bill 
was read the first time. 





March 30. Mr. Baring brought up the 
report of the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the salaries of the Great Officers 
of State, with a view to their reduction, 
After a few words from Sir C. Wetherell, 
Mr. Baring, Sir H. Hardinge, and Sir G. 
Warrender, the report was brought up, and 
ordered to be printed. 

Lord Althorp moved that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant be permitted to issue Exchequer Bills 
to the extent of 50,000. to meet the tem- 
porary and local distress of Ireland. After 
a short conversation between several Mem- 
bers, the vote was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Wilks, a return 


[April, 


was ordered of the number of houses rated 
at 10/, and upwards, in the districts of the 
Tower Hamlets, Holborn, and Lambeth. 

Both Houses adjourned to the 12th of 
April. 


House or Commons, April 12. 

In answer to some questions relative to 
the Rerorm Bitt, Lord John Russell said, 
that Ministers had endeavoured to procure 
as correct a return as possible of the popu- 
lation of each city and borough which sent 
Members to Parliament. His Lordship 
stated, he should have several alterations to 
make that would not change the principle 
of the Bill, but would render it more cor- 
rect. For instance, in consequence of fur- 
ther information, Buckingham would not be 
retained in the disfranchising schedule, A. 
There would likewise be several amendments 
in the wording of the Bill, as regarded the 
existing rights of those who had freedoms 
by service or birth, &c. His Lordship also 
stated, that the objectiovs to the proposed 
reduction of the number of Members had 
been anxiously considered; and he added, 
that if the sense of the House should appear 
to be fairly against that reduction, the Go- 
vernment were prepared to relax in that 
part of the plan.—After some desultory 
observations on the measure, Mr. Hunt re- 
marked, that he had just returned from a 
tour in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
other counties, and he openly declared that 
there was now a re-action with respect to 
the Reform Bill. He had addressed very 
large assemblies of the people, and had not 
met a single individual among those who 
would be excluded, under this Bill, from 
the elective franchise, who was not opposed 
to it. These poor people had recovered 
from their delusion. They were not now 
so much in love with this measure as they 
at first were. They had found out that they 
had been deceived. ‘They expected that the 
Bill would give them cheap bread, cheap 
meat, fewer hours of labour, and higher 
wages; but they had discovered that this 
expectation was a mere delusion. For: his 
owu part, he voted in favour of the Bill, 
because he thought that it was an inroad— 
(Cheers)—yes, an inroad, on that accursed 
system which had plunged this country 
in debt and distress.—Colonel Davies de- 
nounced, in warm terms, the speech of the 
Hon. Member for Preston, who, although 
professing himself a. reformer, had that 
evening done more to injure the cause than 
the most determined enemy of reform. 

Mr. Stanley moved for and obtained: leave 
to bring in a Bill for the promotion of public 
works in Ireland. 

Mr. Crampton moved for and obtained 
leave to bring ina Bill to improve the ad- 
ministration of the law inIreland. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was, to assimilate the laws 
of Ireland to those of England, 
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April13. On Mr. Western presenting a 
petition from the county of Essex in favour 
of Reform, Mr. Stanley said, that as a mis- 
apprehension existed, both in that House 
and elsewhere, as to the intentions of Mi- 
nisters with regard to the Reform Bill, he 
thought it right to state most unequivocally, 
that his Majesty’s Ministers did not mean, 
in any, even the slightest degree, to deviate 
from the broad and plain principle on which 
they had founded that great measure. They 
were determined on the entire disfranchise- 
ment of those Boroughs which did not come 
up to a certain standard of population, and 
on the partial disfranchisement of those 
which did not come up to another given 
standard. The only alteration intended was 
this—that if any Boroughs could fairly and 
plainly show that they did not come within 
the fixed rule and line marked out by the 
Bill, then those Boroughs would be justly 
entitled to be excluded from ‘the schedules 
of disfranchisement, or partial disfranchise- 
ment. If it should appear to be the 
prevalent feeling of the House, that the 
number of the Members should be aug- 
mented beyond the amount contemplated by 
the Bill, the disfranchised Boroughs would 
not be restored, but the Members to be 
added would be taken from such important 
towns, or populous districts, as might be 
considered to have, under such circum- 
stances, a fair claim to representation.—Lord 
Althorp, in reply to a question from General 
Gascoyne, also spoke in explanation of the 
ministerial plan; and he begged to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the retaining the 
whole number of Members was in no one 
degree to touch that principle which went 
to the disfranchisement of the rotten Bo- 
roughs. If the House should, by a division, 
compel Ministers to increase the number of 
Members, then they would take in populous 
towns, or populous bodies of constituency, 
aud bestow the elective franchise on them, 
—Sir R. Peel said that by these alterations 
the Bill became a new one, and an exten- 
sion of time ought to be allowed for its con- 
sideration. 

Lord Nugent moved for, and obtained leave 
to bring in, a Bill to abolish certain oaths 
taken in the Customs and Excise. In one year 
101,590 oaths had been taken in the Customs, 
and 194,612 in the Excise. In answer tu 
an application from the Treasury, the Boards 
of Customs and Excise had reported, that 
out of 94 classes of oaths 92 might be abo- 
lished, without injury to the public service. 
In place of the vaths it was proposed to sub- 
stitute a declaration, the breach of which 
would subject the offender to a penalty of 
1002. 

Mr. O’Brien brought before the consi- 
deration of the House the present dreadfully 
disturbed state of certain parts of Ireland, 
and moved, that there be laid upon the table 
a copy of the memorial presented to his 
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Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, from the 
Grand Jury of Clare, relative to the distur- 
bances which had taken place in that county. 
This led to an extended discussion. What- 
ever differences there were on particular 
points, nearly all the speakers admitted the 
necessity of introducing poor laws into Ire- 
land, as the only means of protecting the 
poor, and securing them against the conse- 
quences of absentee landlords. It appears 
from the memorial, the production of which 
was agreed tu, that eight, nine, ten, and 
even eleven pounds annual rent had been 
demanded for a single acre of unreclaimed 
bog or mountain, whereon the famished pea- 
sant might plant potatoes for his family. 





April 14. After some acrimonious con- 
versation between Mr. Hunt and Mr. O'Con- 
nell, on the subject of the Reform Bill 
(during which the latter Member accused 
Mr. Hunt of having been bought over by 
the Tories), the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought a message from the King to 
the following effect :— 

*< His Majesty, trusting to the affectionate 
regards of his faithful Commons, both for 
himself and his Queen, took that opportunity 
to express his hope, that they would take im- 
mediate steps to make an adequate provision 
for maintaining the Royal dignity of ber 
Majesty, in case she should survive the de- 
mise of his Majesty.” 


House or Loros, April 15. 

The Earl of Roseberry presented a peti- 
tion praying that some compulsory rate 
might be established in Ireland, for the re- 
lief of the poor of that country.—The Earl 
of Limerick doubted the expediency of in- 
troducing the Poor Laws into Ireland. 
Those laws in England operated as a bounty 
upon population ; and if such a system were 
adopted in Ireland, there would be no know- 
ing what effect it would have in that prolific 
country. 

In the Commons, the same day, theHouse 
went into a Committee on the King’s Mes- 
sage, when, on the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, it was agreed, that a sum 
of 100,000/, should be secured to the Queen, 
if she should survive his Majesty, to sup- 
port her Royal dignity, payable out of the 
Consolidated Fund, together with Marlbo- 
rough House, and the house and lands of 
Bushy Park. 

Mr. Buxton brought forward a motion for 
the immediate abolition of Slavery. The 
motion was seconded by Lord Morpeth, and 
opposed by Mr. Keith Douglas.—Lord Al- 
thorp objected to the motion, on the ground 
that the state of the slaves should be gra- 
dually ameliorated. At the same time, he 
wished to ascertain what steps the local Le- 
gislatures would take upon the subject. 
After considerable discussion the debate was 
adjourned until the 26th instant. 
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House or Lorps, April 17. 

The Earl of Limerick brought forward a 
formal complaint against the Editor of the 
Times newspaper, whom he accused of vio- 
lating the privileges of the House, by the 
scurrilous language he had adopted when 
animadverting on the noble Earl’s senti- 
ments with regard to the introduction of 
Poor Laws in Ireland. In the paragraph 
complained of the writer observed : ‘* There 
are men or things with human pretensions, 
nay, with lofty privileges, who do not blush 
to treat the mere proposal of establishing a 
fund for the relief of the diseased or helpless 
Irish with brutal ridicule and almost impious 
scorn.” After some discussion the printer 
of the Times was ordered to appear at the 
bar of the House. 

In the Commons, the same day, Lord J. 
Russell moved that the House go into a 
Committee on the Rerorm Bitt, when he 
stated the alterations proposed by Ministers 
in that measure. The noble Lord said, that 
in consequence of more perfect details as to 
the population of particular places, Aldbo- 
rough, Buckingham, Malmesbury, Oak- 
hampton, and Reigate, were to be trans- 
ferred to schedule B; or, to send one Mem- 
ber, instead of being disfraachised ; their po- 
pulation having been found to exceed 2000. 
Leominster, Northallerton, Morpeth, Tam- 
worth, Tavistock, Calne, Truro, and West- 
bury to be taken out of schedule B,—in 
other words, to continue to send two Mem- 
bers, their population exceeding 4000. The 
most important alteration was regarding the 
counties. To attain a greater number of 
Members than the Ministers first proposed, 
there was to be an additional one to each 
county of upwards of 100,000 inhabitants 
in England and Wales. Those counties 
were Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Dorsetshire, Herefordshire, 
Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, and Glamor- 
ganshire, in Wales. Counties having a po- 
pulation of 150,000 or upwards, were to 
send four Members. They proposed to give 
to Salford, Bury, Oldham, and Rochdale, 
in the county of Lancaster, to the Potteries 
in Staffordshire, and to Wakefield, Whitby, 
and Halifax, one member each. The effect 
of these alterations would be to make the 
whole number of Members of the United 
Kingdom 627, thus causing a diminution of 
only 31 in the present number.—General 
Gascoyne said that the Bill introduced by 
the noble Lord was a different and distinct 
Bill from that which the noble Lord had 
previously introduced upon the subject of Re- 
form. He condemned the whole measure, 
as calculated to subvert the constitution of 
the House. He then moved as an amend- 
ment that the number of representatives for 
England and Wales might not be decreased. 
—Mr. Sadler seconded the amendment.— 
Lord Althorp strongly resisted it ; for if the 
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motion were carried it would prove destruc- 
tive to the Bill. He implored all those who 
were sincerely disposed to carry the Bill, to 
support Ministers in their opposition to the 
amendment.— Lord Stermont submitted that 
the proposed alterations changed the princi- 
ple of the Bill —General Duff was iti favour 
of a wholesome salutary Refurm, and would 
give his support to Ministers.—Lord Lough- 
borough supported the amendment, and de- 
signated the Bill as revolutionary.—Colonel 
Wood should oppose the Bill without very 
considerable alterations were made in it. 
The debate was adjourned. 





4pril19. The debate on General Gas- 
coyne’s amendment was resumed. Mr. Lyt- 
ton Bulwer, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Wilbraham, 
and Mr. Hawkins opposed the amendment, 
as being destructive to the principles of the 
Bill.—Mr. Fane, Mr. C. Douglas, Mr. W. 
Wynn, Sir G. Clerk, and Sir J. Malcolm, 
supported it.—Sir R. Wilson said, that he 
had been sent into that House as the friend 
of a full and free representation, and he 
never could agree to a measure that would 
have the effect of producing a decimation of 
the English Members. He supported the 
measure up to the present momeut ; and 
under the eling that it was the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government to submit the 
principle of numbers to the consideration of 
the House, he had promised the gallant Ge- 
neral who brought forward the amendment 
his support. He had done so, because he 
did not think that such an amendment was 
in opposition to the principle of the Bill. 
If however the course which he should pur- 
sue would be such as would not satisfy his 
constituents, he was ready to resign his seat. 
—Mr. Stanley replied to Sir Robert Wilson, 
and implored those who were anxious for 
Reform to reject the present amendment.— 
Sir G. Murray and Mr. North supported the 
amendment.—Sir R. Peel spoke against the 
tneasure of Reform. What might be the 
consequences of the Bill he would not say ; 
but if it should prove prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the country, he should hold res- 
ponsible for it that Ministry which had pre- 
pared the Bill without due consideration to 
its importance ; and by so doing, had re- 
duced them to such a state of embarrassment 
that they must either acquiesce in what 
they believed to be injurious to the Consti- 
tution, or witness the melancholy prospect 
of the affairs of this realm being submitted 
to misrule and anarchy.—Sir J. Graham 
warned all the friends of the measure, that 
if they had hitherto been sincere in its sup- 
port, this present step was a most important 
one.—The Altorney-General concluded a 
long speech by saying, he conceived that 
the vote of the present night would be de- 
cisive to the question of Reform.—Lord J. 
Russell spoke agaiust the amendment, and 
entreated all who were friendly to the mea- 
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sure to vote with him and his friends.—The 
House then divided—For General Gas- 
coyne’s Amendment, 299 ; against it, 291 ; 
majority against Ministers, 8. 

On the motion of Lord Althorp, the Bill 
was ordered to be committed on the 21st. 


—_—}— 
House or Lorps, April 21. 


Lord Wharncliffe asked whether there 
was any truth in the rumours that it was the 
intention of his Majesty’s Ministers to dis- 
solve the Parliament ?—Earl Grey replied 
that he must decline to answer a question of 
so unusual a nature.—Lord Wharnceliffe then 
gave notice that he should on Friday move 
an Address to his Majesty, begging him not 
to dissolve the Parliament.—Earl Carnarvon 
in presenting a petition from Newbury, con- 
demned the Reform Bill as a piece of politi- 
cal jobbing, and added, as it was understood 
below the bar, some very strong language 
regarding the man who would, under exist- 
ing circumstances in England and Ireland, 
advise the Sovereign to dissolve the Par- 
liament. 

The breach of privilege committed by the 
Editor of the Times, was finally brought for- 
ward, Mr. Lawson, the printer, having been 
in custody for the offence since the 18th 
inst. After the case had been debated with 
closed doors for some time, Mr. Lawson 
was ordered to the bar, and having been 
reprimanded by the Lord Chancellor, he was 
declared to be discharged on the payment 
of the fees. 


In the House or ComMorg, the same 
day, Mr. Benett brought forward @ reso- 
lution declaring that the corrupt state of 
the representation of Liverpool demanded 
the corrective interference of the House. 
The discussion was carried to great length, 
and eventually fed to a long debate on the 
Reform Bill.—Sir R. Vyvyan asked whether 
it was the intention of his Majesty’s Mini- 
sters to proceed with the Bill, or to advise 
the King to dissolve Parliament, because 
the House of Commons had not consented 
to reduce the number of English Represen- 
tatives ?—Lord Althorp replied, ‘* I have no 
hesitation in stating, that having taken into 
consideration the necessary effect and con- 
sequences of the vote of the House the 
other night, it is not the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
Bill”—a declaration which was received with 
immense cheering. As to the other inquiry, 
his Lordship said he did not consider it con- 
sistent with his public duty to give any an- 
swer.—Mr. W. Bankes moved an adjourn- 
ment, which was resisted by Lord Althorp. 
The House divided, when the numbers 
were—For the motion of adjournment, 164; 
against it, 142—majority against Ministers, 
22. 


House or Lorps, April 22. 


It being announced that his Majesty 
intended to dissolve the Parliament this 
day in person, the House presented an ex- 
traordinary scene. ‘The Lord Chancellor 
entered at twenty minutes before three, 
when, prayers being read, his Lordship 
withdrew. On the motion of the Earl of 
Mansfield, the Earl of Shaftesbury was called 
to the chair; when high words passed be- 
tween several Noble Lords, and a scene of 
the greatest confusion prevailed. Silence 
having at length been obtained, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe moved, that an Address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he would not dis- 
solve Parliament on the present occasion, 
on the ground that, under existing circum- 
stances, such a procedure would be danger- 
ous to the interest of the Crown, and all the 
established institutions of the State.-—The 
Lord Chancellor having again entered the 
House, observed, that it was high time for 
the Crown to take this step, when the 
House of Commons had thought proper to 
refuse the supplies. (Cheers, and great cla- 
mour, amid which the joyful shouts of the 
populace, and the roaring of artillery, an- 
nounced the approach of his Majesty.) The 
Lord Chancellor withdrew to meet the King. 
—The Earl of Mansfield arose, and accused 
Ministers of weakness, and of conspiring 
against the safety of the State, by making 
the King a party to his own destruction, 
His Lordship added, that he had advised his 
Majesty on the subject, and told him, that 
if he gave his assent to a dissolution for the 
sake of this Bill, it was a measure so preg- 
nant with danger, that he was certain an 
attack would be made on the credit of the 
country ; first on the privileges, and then 


On the ontetanca of that House, and last! 
on the —— of the aoe itselt ; privi: 


leges which were inseparably connected with 
the happiness of the people. 

Here the entrance of his Majesty put an 
end to the discussion. One or two of their 
Lordships, however, allowed a clamorous 
expression or two to reach the royal ear. 
His Majesty took his seat on the throne, 
wearing the crown and sceptre, and sur- 
rounded by a numerous body of the royal 
household. He wore beneath the royal 
robes the uniform of an Admiral. 

The Commons having been summoned, 
there was a tremendous rush of Members. 
—The Speaker addressed a few words to his 
Majesty, assuring him, that on no former 
occasion did the House of Commons more 
truly represent the feelings and sentiments 
of a faithful and loyal people than at pre- 
sent.—The royal assent having been given 
to the Civil List Bill, and several others, 
his Majesty read, in a firm tone of voice, 
the fullowing Speech from the throne :— 

*¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
‘© T have come to meet you for the pur- 
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pose of proroguing this Parliament, with a 
view to its immediate dissolution. I have 
been induced to resort to this measure for 
the purpose of ascertaining the sense of my 
people, in the way in which it can be most 
constitutionally and authentically expressed, 
on the expediency of making such changes 
in the representation as circumstances may 
appear to require, and which shall be founded 
on the acknowledged principles of the con- 
stitution, and may tend at once to uphold 
the just rights and prerogatives of the Crown, 
and to give security to the liberties of my 
people. 

*¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*¢ T thank you for the provision which 
you have made for the maintenance of the 
honour and dignity of the Crown; and 1 
offer you my special acknowledgments for 
the arrangements which you have made for 
the state and comfort of my Royal Consort. 
1 have also to thank you for the supplies 
which you have furnished for the public 
service, and I have observed with satis- 
faction, that you have endeavoured to in- 
troduce the strictest economy in every 
branch of that service, and I trust that the 
attention of the new Parliament which I 
shall forthwith direct to be called, will be 
applied unceasingly to that important subject. 

*¢ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘¢T am happy to inform you, that the 
friendly intercourse which subsists between 
myself and foreign powers affords the best 
hope of the continuance of peace; to pre- 
serve which my most anxious endeavours 
shall be constantly directed. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*‘ In resolving to have recourse to the 
sense of my people, in the present circum- 
stances of the country, I have been influ- 
enced anly hy - p-tvssul uuxiety tor the 
contentment and happiness of my subjects— 
to promote which I rely confidently on your 
continued and zealous assistance.” 

The Lord Chancellor then rose and said, 
“It is his Majesty’s pleasure that this Par- 
liament be prorogued to Tuesday, the 10th 
of May; and the Parliament is prorogued 
to that day accordingly.” 

All parties then immediately left the 
House. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, on the presenting a petition from Kent, 
in favour of Reform, Sir R. Vyvyan rose, 
amidst tremendous confusion, and depre- 
cated, in strong terms, a dissolution, in the 
present excited state of the country. He 
contended that England was on the eve of a 
revolution (Sir F. Burdett rose to order, 
when a scene of increasing confusion ensued, 
accompanied by cries of hear! order! chair! 
&c. When order could be restored, Sir R. 
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Vyvyan resumed). Ministers must take alt 
the responsibility of the present procedure 
on their own heads. if any benefit was 
derived by one class, it must be at the ex- 
pense of another. The farmers would suf- 
fer, and Ministers would no longer be able 
to appeal to the agricultural interests with 
any hope of success. In short, if we gota 
reformed Parliament, it would take the 
Crown off the King’s head. (At this mo- 
ment the discharge of cannon announced 
that his Majesty had arrived at the House 
of Lords. As every succeeding gun was 
fired, the cheers and groans of Members 
became stronger and louder. The shouts 
were deafening.)—Sir R. Peel rose and ap- 
wey the table. During the confusion, 
ord Althorp rose on the opposite side of 
the table. The Noble Lord on one side, 
and the Right Hon. Baronet on the other, 
exerted all their physical strength to obtain 
a hearing. The Speaker called order, and 
the whole of the Members rose from their 
seats, when loud cries of ** Shame, shame !”’ 
resounded from all parts of the House. Sir 
F, Burdett and Lord Althorp at length gave 
way, when Sir R. Peel, under great excite- 
ment, said, that he did not complain of the 
dissolution, so much as the manner in which 
it was done. It was an insult to the House. 
A reformed Parliament would give the 
country to the government of demagogues, 
and reduce it toa state of despotism and 
destruction. The present Ministers had 
shown the greatest imbecility ever display- 
ed in this country. They had been in 
office for six months, and he begged to ask 
what they had done? They had tossed 
upon the table certain bills—game bills for 
instaace—and emigration bills; and then, 
atter having established respecting them 
what they were pleased to denominate libe- 
ral principles, they left them to their fate. 
At this moment, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
the Usher of the Black Rod, appeared 
at the Bar, and commanded the immediate 
attendance of the Commons in the House 
of Lords, to hear his Majesty’s royal 
assent to several Bills; and also his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech for the prorogation of Par- 
liament. At twenty-five minutes to four, the 
Speaker returned to the House, and inti- 
mated, that having been summoned to the 
other House, his Majesty had been pleased 
to pronounce a most gracious speech, which 
the Speaker read to the House, upon which 
the several Members separated without the 
slightest demonstration of party feeling. 





On Saturday, the 23d, a Royal Proclama- 
tion was issued, announcing the dissolution 
of Parliament, and the calling of a new one 
to assemble on Tuesday the 14th of June 
next. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


On the 20th of April, the King of France 
closed the Session of the Chambers in per- 
son. His Majesty said, in his speech, that 
it had been his endeavour to fulfil the pro- 
mises which he had made on accepting the 
Crown—namely, ever to keep in view the 
interests, happiness, and glory of the French 
nation. He then alluded to the zeal dis- 
played by the troops and national guards in 
restraining anarchy at home, and their rea- 
diness to repel foreign ageression ; adding, 
that at no former period were the French 
troops in better condition, better disciplined, 
and animated with nobler feelings, than 
they were at the present day. His Majesty, 
in allusion to the disturbances which have 
taken place from time to time, said, that, 
after the shock which had been experienced 
by social order, fresh crises were to be ex- 
pected; adding, that they had gone through 
some severe ones during the session. ‘Thanks, 
however, to the loyalty of the population, 
its patriotism, and the indefatigable zeal of 
the national guard and the troops. of the 
line, they had passed through them fortu- 
nately. He explained that the refusal of the 
Belgic crown was dictated by the welfare of 
France. He had no fear of any event during 
the recess which patriots would not be ready 
to meet. The speech was followed with loud 
shouts of ‘¢ Vive le Roi,” and the King, in 
his progress to and from the Chambers, was 
most loyally greeted. 

In the Chamber of Peers, on the 29th 
March, the debate on the perpetual exclusion 
of the Bourbons, led to athree hours’ speech 
from the Duke of Fitz James, which was re- 
peatedly interrupted by ministers, and en- 
couraged by several peers. ‘* The desecra- 
tion of the emblems of the late sovereignty 
would,” he said, ** be followed by a devotion 
to their cause which ”’ ** Which,”’ said 
Casimir Perier, in great indignation, ‘‘ we 
shall combat.”” The agitation was extreme. 
The law was carried by 74 to 45. 

A proposal has been made at Paris, to 
raise a sum of 120,000,000 francs, or 
4,750,000/. sterling, by subscribing to a 
loan bearing five per cent. at par. When 
the proposal was made, the five per cents. 
were down at 77, so that every subscriber 
consented to a loss of 23 per cent., or nearly 
one-fourth upon his subscription. The pro- 
ject failed; and a new loan has since been 
contracted for in the usual way, aud bears a 
premium. 





BELGIUM. 


There does not appear to be the shadow of 
a regular government in Belgium. There is 
no confidence in the administration of law— 
few of the benefits of civil order—no manu- 


facturing industry—no commercial credit— 
no protection for persons or property. A 
new association has been formed, on the 
French model, for excluding the Orange fa- 
mily, and defending the Belgic territory 
against the Holy Alliance, by means of a 
twopenny subscription. 

The mobs of Brussels, excited by the at- 
tempts of various parties to restore a feeling 
of loyalty towards the Prince of Orange, 
lately burst forth as at the commencement 
of the revolution. The printing presses aud 
materials of the Vrai Patriote were destroyed, 
the premises of the printer forced, and not- 
withstanding the efforts of the civic guard, 
his life was in much danger. A similar scene 
occurred tothe editor of theJournal duGand, 
at Ghent, and in both places blood has been 
shed in contests between the civic guard and 
the people. 

At Antwerp, the populace, on the 81st 
ult., broke out into tumults, and proceeded 
to attack the houses of persons suspected of 
Orangeism. The residence of the late Bur- 
gomaster came under the vengeance of the 
mob, and subsequently several other houses 
were exposed to pillage and devastation. ‘The 
national or civic guard showed themselves 
unwilling, or unable, to restore order or to 
a property. The Governor had felt 

imself called on to issue a proclamation, 
declaring the city to be in a state of siege, 
and expressing it to be his determination to 
destroy by grape-shot all illegal assem- 
blages of persons who should refuse to dis- 
perse. 

At Liege, on the 28th, numerous groups 
assembled before the printing- office of the 
Echo, a new journal of the Orange party. 
The materials of the printing-office and all 
the household furniture were broken to 
pieces, and thrown into the street. Encou- 
raged by the impunity with which the opera- 
tions of the rioters have been carried on in 
Brussels, Liege, Antwerp, Ypres, Namur, 
&e., bands of beggars, or rather plunderers, 
traverse the country, visiting the chateaux 
and houses, where they demand money or 
food, and menacing the proprietors, in case 
of refusal, with denunciation or plunder. 


ITALY. 


Accounts from Italy have given some de- 
tails of the invasion of Romagna by the Aus- 
trians. They entered Bologna with 22,000 
men, without meeting any resistance. The 
national troops had quitted the city; the 
latter were 20,000 strong, and intended to 
concentrate for the struggle at Ancona. 
—Another corps of 6000 Austrians had 
marched into Tuscany, the neutrality of 
which state had been respected by the insur- 
gents, but it was unscrupulously violated by 
the German troops. On the 25th March, 
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there was some hard fighting, about half a 
league from Rimini, between a body of the 
insurgents, numbering about 1500 men and 
four pieces of cannon, and a principal corps 
of Austrians, amounting to 6000 men. On 
the 27th, the Austrian General made an at- 
tempt to take the position of the patriots by 
assault, but, after some hours’ hard fighting, 
was obliged to retire upon Rimini. 

According to the latest accounts, the in- 
surrection was completely suppressed. The 
Pope had issued a decree for the mainte- 
nance of order; and Austria and France ap- 
pear to have come to an amicable under- 
standing on the affairs of Italy, whence the 
imperial troops will shortly be withdrawn ; 
the Pope having, in a great measure, con- 
ceded to the moderate demands of the re- 
volted states. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


The heroic Poles have rendered themselves 
worthy of their illustrious ancestors. ‘Their 
barbarous invaders have been successfully 
resisted, and deservedly punished. The con- 
fidence felt in the prowess of the Poles by 
the whole of sympathizing Europe has not 
been misplaced ; that gallant, that chival- 
rous people have added another page to their 
history, that shall shine with undiminished 
splendour amidst the gloom and darkness, 
in which its annals have been written whilst 
under the sombre domination of its relent- 
less and overbearing tyrants. It appears that 
the Polish commander-in-chief, General 
Skrzynecki, having been informed of the 
negligence of the Russians at Wawr and 
Grochow, in their cantonments and camp, 
led a corps of 25,000 men on the 30th 
March to Praga, and in the night of the 
31st approached the Russian camp;. the 
road was covered with straw, so that the ar- 
tillery and cavalry advanced without being 
perceived, to which the darkness of the 
night did not a little contribute. The ad- 
vanced guard of General Geismar, consisting 
of 8 or 10,000 men, was first attacked, and 
almost wholly destroyed. The Poles took 
4,000 prisoners, and sixteen pieces of can- 
non. The latter, ornamented with green 
boughs, were brought into Warsaw. Skrzy- 
necki followed up his victory, and fell upon 
the corps of General Rosen, who, with 
20,000 men, was posted at Dembe Wielski. 
He too was obliged to yield to the impetuous 
attack of the Poles—lost 2000 prisoners 
and nine pieces of cannon. The Russians 
retired by way of Minsk, to join the main 
body of the army. On the 3d, 4th, and Sth 
of April, Skryznecki followed up his good 
fortune, and the above important battle was 
succeeded on the third, &c. by the regular 
advance of the Polish outposts, and with 
the hourly accession of stragglers, guns, 
and standards, taken by the skirmishing 
parties of the Poles. The head-quarters 
were at Siennica on the 4th. Among the 
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prisoners taken by the Poles during the seve- 
ral battles, were members of the first fami- 
lies in Russia. 

Another important victory was afterwards 
fought near Zelechuw, tothe north of Sklad- 
wo, one of the branches of the river Wiepey, 
where the Russians wished to concentrate. 
12,000 Russians were killed, wounded, or 
taken by the Poles, with thirty or forty 
- of cannon. During the action the 

ithuanians and Volhynians, who served in 
the Russian army, turned their arms against 
the Muscovites, and powerfully contributed 
to the success of the battle. 

The following, signed Skryznecki, dated 
April 10, gives an official account of the 
Polish success : ‘‘I have great satisfaction 
in announcing to the government that the 
Polish army obtained a considerable victory 
yesterday. We have taken several cannons, 
and 3000 or 4000 prisoners, amongst whom 
are nearly 300 officers, of different ranks.” 
Russian prisoners, guns, standards, &c. were 
daily poured into Warsaw from the head- 
quarters of the Poles. 

It is said that Lithuania, Volhynia, Po- 
dolia, and the Ukraine are in arms for Poland. 
A letter from Meme! of the 1st April, men- 
tions the overthrow of the Russian authority 
in Wilna. The first impulse to the popular 
movemeut was given by the priests, who 
carried their enthusiasm to the extent of ex- 
horting from the pulpit the people to rise 
against their oppressors. Nearly all persons 
in Lithuania holding authority under the 
Emperor had been displaced, and scarcely 
any troops existed to offer opposition, as 
the greater part had been draughted off for 
the invasion of Warsaw. 

The enthusiasm of the Poles for the cause 
of liberty is represented to be so great, that 
all the Nobles of the Duchy of Posen who 
could bear arms, although at the risk of their 
property being confiscated by the Prussian 
Government, have abandoned it, and pro- 
ceeded to Poland. A new regiment of ca- 
valry, of twelve hundred men, composed of 
volunteers of the Duchy of Posen, had re- 
cently been formed at Warsaw. The Polish 
army is now stated to consist of ninety 
thousand men, well armed, of which there 
are twenty-five thousand superb cavalry, 
with a great number of scythe-bearers. 

By recent accounts received from War- 
saw, deputies from Lithuania had arrived 
there, offering assistance in favour of the 
common cause. It is added that, when the 
courier left, ten thousand armed Lithuani- 
ans, well organized and equipped, had en- 
tered the capital. Inasurrections increased 
from day to day with the greatest rapidity, 
and had extended to ancient Poland, as far 
as Smolenski. The Provisional Government 
of Lithuania has published several proclama- 
tions, and all the arsenals are in their 
power, as well as the public chests. The 
citizens are armed. A transport of arms, 
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destined for the army of Diebitsch, has 
been seized, The inhabitants of Howno 
have risen against the Russian government, 
and intercepted twelve pieces of cannon be- 
longing to the Imperial Guard. 


TURKEY. 


Accounts from Constantinople state that 
the Turk is reforming all his institutions, 
and giving equal privileges to Mussulmans 
and Christians. An edict to this effect has 
been issued, so that the sound of reform is 
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already re-echoed from the shores of the 
Bosphorus. Itis said that a conspiracy has 
been discovered, the object of which was to 
overthrow the Nizam-Gedid, and re-esta- 
blish the corps of Janissaries on its former 
footing. ‘The usual expeditious mode was 
resorted to by the Sultan on the discovery 
of the conspiracy, and between 700 and 800 
heads were immediately disposed of, to serve 
as a warning to his discontented subjects 
generally. 


— an 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The state of Ireland, particularly in the 
western districts, is deplorable. The pea- 
santry, driven to desperation by famine, and 
the neglect and harassing oppression of the 
landlords, have resorted to acts of the ut- 
most ferocity. In Clare agricultural pro- 
perty, while it is yet in the earth, is devas- 
tated and burned to waste; barns are burned, 
cattle houghed, and houses demolished. 
Every species of midnight violence is carried 
into fearful execution, not from motives of 
religious animosity or political rancour, but 
because the people want food; because 
thousands of human beings are driven out 
from their wretched homes, and pursued by 
the famine-cry of their miserable offspring. 
More than half the gentry have fled their 
homes, and taken refuge in Limerick or 
Dublin. The remnant, who are bold enough 
to stay behind, or so much in want of muney 
as to be incapable of removing to any dis- 
tance, are forced to barricade their houses 
and keep regular guard day and night, to 
prevent surprise by the wretched and fero- 
cious peasantry. The last exploit of these 
desperate beings was the massacre of five 
policemen, and that a few hours after the 
King’s representative, the Marquis of An- 
glesea, had set his foot within the county on 
a journey of beneficent examination into 
the wants and sufferings of the poor. In 
Galway 5,000 Whiteboys attacked the house 
of Sir John Burke, the county member, 
destroyed the windows, furniture, &c. and 
carried, off several stand of arms. They 
threatened to storm the town of Woodford, 
and did actually plunder the habitations of 
other gentlemen besides Sir John Burke, 
making arms the chief purpose of their de- 
predation. 

The report of the select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of the 
poorer classes in Ireland, and the best 
means of improving their condition, which, 
with the minutes of evidence, fills four folio 
volumes, contains an excellent summary of 
facts and opinions bearing upon the three 
great divisions of the subject ;. first, the ac- 
tual state and condition of the poorer classes 

Gent. Mac. April, 1881. 
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in Ireland; secondly, the laws which affect 
them, and the charitable institutions, both 
public and private ; and lastly, the remedial 
measures proposed by different witnesses. 
In considering the last branch of the sub- 
ject, the committee strongly recommend the 
extension of public works and inland naviga- 
tion, upon the principle of loans repayable 
and adequately secured. On the subject of 
emigration, the Committee ‘* do not enter- 
tain the slightest doubt, that colonization 
might be carried on to a very great extent 
indeed, if facilities were afforded by the Go- 
vernment to those Irish peasants who were 
disposed voluntarily to seek a settlement in 
the Colonies.” Respecting the possibility 
of recovering the waste land and bog by 
drainage and embankments,—a proportion 
of the country estimated at 5,000,000 of 
English acres—the Committee considered it 
a matter of regret and surprise that so im- 
portant an object, which, if it can be accom- 
plished, would afford a permanent demand 
for productive labour, has been so little pro- 
moted; and they venture to recommend one 
or two experiments, ona limited scale, at 
the public expense, on an estate of the 
Crown, and which would require, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Weale, only drain- 
age, roads communicating with the neigh- 
bouring towns, and access to a supply of 
lime. 

Aprii18. Mr. Luke Dillon, a young 
man of respectable counexions, the heir to 
a large property in Roscommon, was tried at 
Dublin, for the seduction and rape of @ 
young lady named Frizell, the niece of Dr. 
O'’Reardon, whose parents reside at Stapo- 
lin, near Howth. It appeared that he lured 
her from her uncle’s, where she was residing ; 
and taking her to a house of ill fame, under 

retext of sheltering her from the weather, 
fre first stupefied by administering to her a 
potion, and then, when she was in a state of 
insensibility, forcibly violated her. The 
young lady was the principal witness against 
the prisoner, who was found guilty upon the 
clearest evidence, and received sentence of 
death, which was to be inflicted on the 7th 


of May. The father of the young lady has 
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since petitioned the Lord Lieutenant for a 
remission of the sentence to transportation 
for life. 


—o— 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


On the second reading of the Reform 
Bill, splendid and general illuminations took 
lace in Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, Pais - 
es, Dumbarton, Old and New Lanark, 
Dunbar, Dunfermline, Perth, Leven, Ha- 
wick, Dundee, Strathaven, Greenock, &c. 
&e. The magistrates of many of the towns 
paraded the streets in their robes, accompa- 
nied with music and banners, and amid the 
discharge of guns and the blazing of bon- 
fires. 

It is in contemplation to institute a col- 
lege at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to afford the 
sons of merchants and others of the middle 
class of society, suitable instruction in the 
higher departments of a liberal education. 

Fel. 24. Heythrop House, Oxfordshire, 
the property of the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
the hunting residence of his Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, was destroyed by fire. Only a 
small portion of the furniture could be 
saved, and none of the superb paintings, 
owing to their being secured to the walls 
too fast; the rich tapestry, beautiful speci- 
mens.of sculpture, all are lost ; and nothing 
remains but bare walls and large masses of 
smoking embers. The origin of the fire 
was purely accidental,—not entirely free 
from carelessness. Some clothes having 
been left to air all night, it is supposed 
that the horse must have fallen. 

The remaining part of Kilnsea Church, 
which has long formed a conspicuous object 
from the Holderness coast, near the entrance 
of the Humber, gave way, in a storm in 
February, and was swallowed up by the sea. 

Aprilii. A frightful accident happened 
to a party of the 60th Rifles, while cross- 
ing the chain bridge at Broughton near 
Manchester. Scarcely had the leading file 
touched terra firma, when a tremendous 
noise, resembling musketry, arrested the 
attention of the party. In an instant after, 
the bridge separated at the end next the 
tol-house, and with a large quantity of the 
stone pier, was precipitated into the river. 
About 40 of the party, encumbered with 
their arms and accoutrements, were entan- 
gled with the railing of the bridge, or over- 
whelmed in the river. Providentially the 
river was low, and thus no lives were lost; 
but six were sent to the hospital with frac- 
tured limbs; and fourteen others were in- 
jured more or less. 

A melancholy destruction of human life 
was lately sustained by the loss of the Frolic 
steam vessel. The scene of this most dis- 
tressing accident was the Ness Sands, on 
the Glamorganshire coast, a short distance 
from Cowbridge. Between 70 and 80 persons 
perished, Among the number were the fol- 
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lowing individuals:—General M:Leod and 
four servants; Mrs. Boyd and three ser- 
vants ; eighteen sailors, going to join the 
South Sea whalers ; a Colonel of the army, 
supposed to be Col. Gordon; Mr. Anderson, 
of the Dock-yard, his only son and eldest 
daughter, from Milford; and the entire 
crew, amounting to 15 or 17. 

The Burning Cliff at Weymouth has been 
lately visited by many parties, the fire being 
frequently to be seen in the evening from the 


Esplanade. aides 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Oreninc or Exeter Haut, Strano.— 
March 29.—This spacious and superb build- 
ing (described in p. 264), was this day 
opened in the presence of between 3000 and 
4000 persons. Sir Thos. Baring, the chair- 
man, addressed the meeting ; he observed 
that the necessity of such an edifice was first 
suggested by Mr. Brooks, in 1822, anda 
few thousand pounds were collected for the 
purpose ; but the matter fell to the ground 
until about two years ago. when Capt. Pow- 
nall directed the energy of his mind to the 
same object. With regard to the building 
itself, great credit was due to Mr. Geary, 
the architect, as the simplicity which was 
everywhere apparent did not detract from its 
splendour and magnificence. Before, how- 
ever, all the arrangements were completed, 
about 5,000/. more would be necessarily ex- 
pended, which he doubted not would be 
shortly supplied either by donations or the 
purchase of shares, The Rev. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, vicar of Harrow, the Rev. Dr. Town- 
ley, the Rev. J. Burnet, and the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist Noel next spoke upon the reli- 
gious institutions of the metropolis.—The 
Rev. Dr. Cox stated, that there were 16 ge- 
neral hospitals and infirmaries, 27 for gene- 
ral complaints, 47 lying-in-hospitals, 14 
district societies, 9 annuity and pension so- 
cieties, 40 for the relief of distressed mem- 
bers, 18 general visiting societies, 11 peni- 
tentiaries, and a variety of others of a minor 
description—making altogether an aggre- 
gate of 336 institutions in the metropolis 
and its vicinity—Henry Drummond, esq. 
addressed the meeting upon the literary and 
scientific department.—Professor Hoppus 
congratulated the meeting that this building 
was intended to be devoted to the promotion 
of three causes, viz. religion, charity, and 
science; a threefold cord which could never 
be broken. Religion was the parent, charity 
the daughter, and science the handmaid. He 
found, upon looking over a list in his hand, 
that there were 50 scientific institutions in 
the metropolis, and he doubted not that 
they would continue to be increased: in- 
quiry was alive, and the mind of man could 
not be repressed, and in proportion as a union 
was formed between religion, charity, and 
science, would the happiness of man be in- 
creased. 
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Circulars have been issued by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department to 
the different Lords-Lieutenant, requesting 
them to ascertain from the magistrates the 
operations of the new Beer Bill. 

The Court of King’s Bench has recently, 
after solemn argument, determined that one 
foreigner may arrest another in England for 
a debt which accrued in Portugal while 
both resided there, though the Portuguese 
law does not allow of arrest for debt. 

A grand opening is effected in Newgate- 
street, by the removal of two or three old 
houses, which will give an uninterrupted 
view of Christ’s Hospital, particularly the 
New Hall, built by Mr. Shaw, the archi- 
tect, and which exhibits a fine specimen of 
an imitation of the ancient style of English 
architecture. It is 200 feet in length by 
50 in breadth. A fine organ and gallery is 
at one end, and a pulpit is fixed against the 
south wall for the purpose of prayer and ex- 
hortation. 

Mr. W. Pickersgill, Royal Academician, 
has liberally given his fine picture of 
Mr. Faraday to the Royal I nstitution. A 
copy of the picture of Sir H. Davy, by Sir 
T. Lawrence, is in progress for the Institu- 
tion. The portrait of Mr. Brande is to be 
purchased by a subscription of individual 
members, to be placed as an accompaniment 
to the others. These are intended as the 
commencement of a collection of portraits 
of distinguished scientific individuals con- 
nected with the establishment, and are to 
decorate the theatre. Proof impressions of 
Sir H. Davy, Count Rumford, Dr. Young, 
and others, have been already presented to 
the Institution for this purpose. 

April 5. An arrangement took place this 
day for the delivery of general post letters in 
the suburbs of London, within three miles 
of the general post office, free of any addi- 
ditional expense. They have heretofore 
had the extra charge of the twopenny-post 
office. 

April 10. An unfortunate Chinese, of the 
name of Hoo Loo, aged 37, late a labourer 
in the East India Company’s service at Can- 
ton, was operated on at Guy’s Hospital, 
for the extirpation of an enormous abdomi- 
naltumour. ‘The operation was conducted 
with great skill and care by Mr. Key, but 
with a fatal result. ‘The death of this man, 
whose case had excited great interest, is at- 
tributed solely to nervous exhaustion. The 
tumour, when separated from the body, 
weighed fifty-six pounds, and measured four 
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feet in circumference. The case was what 
is called elephantiasis of the scrotum, 

April 15. A proclamation was issued, 
ordering the coinage of double sovereigns, 
sovereigns, and half sovereigns of gold, and 
the usual silver and copper coins. The new 
stamps will differ little from the former ones, 
except in the inscription, and the addition 
of the words ‘¢ shilling” and ‘six pence” 
on the coins of such respective value. 

April 27. This evening, pursuant to a 
notice from the Tord Mayor of London, a 
splendid illumination took place, in conse- 
quence of his Majesty having aissolved Par- 
liament, for the purpose of taking the sense 
of the- people on the present state of the 
Representation. The illumination was very 
general—the transparencies, devices, &c. 
in allusion to Reform, being innumerable. 
The streets of London presented one dense 
and moving mass of spectators during the 
whole evening. 


—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 


March 14. A farce, entitled High-ways 
and By-ways, was produced. It excited 
much merriment, and was tolerably well 
received. 

April 1. A tragedy by Mr. Kenney, 
under the title of The Pledge, or Castilian 
Honour, was produced, which met with com- 
plete and deserved success. 

April4, The Easter piece was entitled 
The Ice Witch, or the Frozen Hand, attri- 
buted to the pen of Mr. Buckstone. The 
music and scenery were very pleasing, and 
the piece was well received. 

April7. A farce called Netilewig Hall, 
or Ten to One, was produced. It was very 
common-place and jejune. Amidst many 
dissentient voices it was announced for re- 
petition, 





Covent Garpen. 

April 4. An Eastern piece was produced, 
under the title of Neuha’s Cave; or the 
South Sea Mutineers. The scenery was par- 
ticularly splendid; and the piece was an- 
nounced for repetition amidst great applause. 

April 5. Spohr’s opera of ‘* Azor and 
Zemira,” which has been arranged for the 
English stage by Sir G. Smart, was this 
evening produced, under the title of Azor 
and Zemira, or the Magic Rose. The music, 
though perhaps inferior to Rossini’s, was of a 
rich and pleasing character. 


——e— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


GazetTe Promotions. 
March 20.—Knighted, Major-Gen. H. 
Wheatley. 
Mar, 21,—Major-Gen. Sir Arch. Camp- 


bell, G.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of New 
Brunswick and its dependeucies. 

Mar. 22.—22d Foot—Captain Lysaght 
Pennifather to be Major. Unattached— 
Major Craster to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. 
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Mar, 23.—Knighted, Capt. Geo. Francis 
Seymour, R, N. 

Mar. 24.—Capt. the Hon. S. Hay, to be 
one of her Majesty’s Equerries. 

Mar, 24.—Lieut.-Col. T. Lord Grantham, 
and Lieut.-Col. E. Baker, to be his Majesty’s 
Aides-de-Camp for Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Mar. 24.—Lieut.-Col. Fox, Gren.Guards, 
to be one of his Majesty’s Equerries. 

April 4.—60th Foot—Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Alex. Macpherson, to be Major. 69th 
Foot— Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. Johns, to be 
Major. Unattached—To be Lieut.-Col. 
of Infantry Major Cha. Shee. 

To be Major of Infautry, by purchase, 
Capt. E. S. Prideaux ; to be Major, with- 
out purchase,brevet Major E. C, Archer. 

Brevet—To he Majors, Capt. W. Sweet- 
man; Capt. Anthony Alex. O'Reilly ; Capt. 
Denis Mahon. 

April 13.—Kaighted, George Harrison, 








esq. 

Vpril 15.—Capt. Pechell, R. N. to be 
one of the Queen's Equerries. Adolphus 
Cottin, esq. to be Gentleman Usher Quar- 
terly Waiter to her Majesty. 

April 19.—4th Dragoon Guards—Major 
H. Pratt, from the half pay to be Major. 

Royal Staff Corps.—To be Majors, Capt. 
G. Harriott, and Capt. H. Piers. 

April 22.—3ist Foot—General Sir H. 
Warde, to be Col. 68th Foot—Lieut- 
Gen. Sir J. Keane, K.C.B., to be Col. 
94th Foot.—Major-Gen. Sir J. Campbell, 
K.C.B. to be Col. 

Garrisons—Gen. Sir G. Don, G.C.B., to 
be Governor of Scarborough Castle. 

Adm. Sit W. Harwood, to be G.C. of the 
Guelph, and Captains Usher and G. Sey- 
mour, K.G, of the same order. 

Lieut. Stratford, R. N. to be the Super- 
intendant of the Nautical Almanack. 














Memtlers returned for the late Parliament. 


Clare (co.)—Maurice O'Connell, esq. 
Colchester—W im. Mayhew, esq. 


Promctions and Preferments.—Births. 
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Launceston—Major-Gen. Sir J. Malcolm. 
Londonderry—Sir R. Ferguson, Bart. 
Malton—Rt. Hon. F. Jeffrey. 

Queen’s Co.—Sir H. Parnell, Bart. 
Shaftestury—W. L. Maberly, esq. 
Winchelsea—S. Lushington, D.C.L. 





EccrestastTicaAL PrREFERMENTS. 
R. J. C. Alderson, St. Mathew’s R. 


Ipswich. 
J. Brett, Woolferton R. Norfolk. 
C. J. C. Bulteel, Holbeton R. Devon. 
H. Burton, Atcham V. Salop. 
F. J. Courtenay, North Bovey R. 


Devon. 


Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rey. 


Rev. N. T. Ellison, Nettlecombe R. Som 
Rev. G. L. W. Fauquier, Bradfield R. Suf. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


J. Fisher, Stoney Stanton R. co. Leic. 
J Flockton, Shernborne R. Norfolk. 
T. O. Foley, Leansadwrn V. co. Car- 
marthen. 
. J. H. Harrison Water Orton, P. C. co. 
Warwick. 
Rev. H. D.C. S. Horlock, Box V. co. Wilts. 
Rev. H. P. Jeston, Cholesbury P. C. Bucks. 
Rev. A. M‘Donald, Cotterstock with Glass- 
thorne V. co. Northampton. 
H. Matthie, Worthenbury R. co. Flint. 
W. Pullen, Gilding Parva V. Hants. 
J. Randall, Binfield R. Berks. 
A. Roberts, Woodrising R. Norfolk. 
R. Tomes, Coughton V. Warwick. 
W. Uvedale, Stixwold R. co. Lincoln. 
R. Vevers, Kettering R. Northampton. 
R. Williams, Kidwelly V. co. Carm. 
W. P. Williams, Nantmellan V. co. 
Radnor. 
Cuartains. 


W. J. Coppard, to Earl of Morley. 
Rev. W. B. L. Hawkins, to Duke of Sussex. 
Rev. T. B. Murray, to Earl of Rothes. 

Rev. H. F. Willoughby, to Lord Holland. 


Rev, 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev, 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 





Civit PREFERMENT. 


Rev. W. R. Crotch, Master of Taunton 


College. 


on 
BIRTHS. 


March 22. At Edinburgh, the Countess 
of Hopetoun, a son and heir. Si. Ast 
Colcorton-hal!, Leicestershire, the lady of 
Sir Geo. Beaumont, Bart. ason. In Har- 
ley-street, the Hon. Mrs. W. Roduey, a 
dau. In Eaton-place, London, the wife 
of C. Brownlow, esq. M. P. a son and heir. 
At Lyme, the wife of the Rev. C. Ran- 
dolph, vicar, a son. In Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square, Lady Julia Hobhouse, a 
dau. The lady of the Hon. Capt. Maude, 
C.B.R.N. a dau. In Gower-street, the 
wife of Mr. Serj. Russell, a son. 























April 2. At Stonor Park, Oxfordshire, the 
wife of Tho. Stonor, jun. esq. a son. 4. 
In the Cloisters, Eton College, the wife of 
the Rev. J. C, Wright, a dau. 7. The 
wife of the Rev, Wadham Knatchbull, pre- 
bendary of Wells, a son. 11. The wife 
of the Rev. H. Stoneman, a son. 18. 
In Whitehall-place, Lady H. Cholmondeley, 
a daughter. 20. At Shortgrove, Es- 
sex, the seat of Sir John St. Aubyn, Ba- 
ronet the wife of the Rev. D. B. Lennard, 
a dau. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 19. At Alexandria, in Egypt, W. 
N. Peach, esq. only son of N. W. Peach, 
esq. M.P. of Ketteringham Hall, Norfolk, 
to Hester-Eliz. dau. of John Barker, esq. 
his Majesty’s Consul-general for Egypt. 

Feb. 9. At Goudhurst, Kent, Rev. W. 
Harrison, rector of Warmington, co. Warw. 
to Mary Anne, dau. of Rev. W. B. Harri- 
sop, vicar of Goudhurst, 12. James Tib- 
bitts, esq. of Braunston, co. Northamp. to 
Eliza-Catherine, dau. of William Webb, esq. 
of Elford. 

Mar.10. At Bath, the Rev. William 
Hutcheson, rector of Ubley, Somersetshire, 
to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late William 
Whitaker, esq. 14. At St. Mary’s Bry- 
anstone-square, the Rev. F. Cole, to Eliz. 
dau. of the late J. Ewing, esq and sister to 
J. Ewing, esq. M.P. 15. At Titnes Park, 
the Hon. Wm. Law, youngest brother of 
Lord Ellenborough, to the Hon. Augusta 
Graves. At All Souls, Langham-place, 
Capt. W. H. Elliott, 51st Light Infantry, 
to Jane, youngest dau. of the late W. Ash- 
more, Esq. of Ipswich. 16. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, Wm. Hutt, esq. 
to Mary, Countess of Strathmore. 7: 
At Belvoir Castle, the Hon. Cha. Stuart 
Wortley, second son of Lord Wharncliffe, 
to the lady Emmeline Char. Eliz. Manners, 
second dau. of Duke of Rutland. 19. At 
All Souls, Langham-place, the Rev. Geo. 
Sandby, jun. of Denton Lodge, Norfolk, .to 
Eliz. Cath. second dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Hodg- 
son. 20. At Stoke Canon, the Rev. Wm. 
Gifford Cookesley, of Eton, Bucks, to Au- 
gusta, dau. of the late John Davy Foulkes, 
esq. 24. At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Marcus Martin, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Harriett-Mary, only child of the late John 
Stapleton, esq. of Calcutta. 26. At 
Paington, Devonshire, the Rev. Benj. Hall 
Kennedy, to Janet, youngest dau. of the 
late Tho. Caird, esq. and niece of Capt. De- 
von, R. N. At Stoke Cannon, near Ex- 
eter, the Rev. W. G. Cookesley, to Augusta 
dau. of the late J. D. Foulkes, esy. of Daw- 
lish, Devon. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, J. Cunninghame, esq. of Hensol, co. 
Dumfries, N. B. to Eliza Mary Upton, dau. 
of the late Capt. Clottworthy Upton, R. N. 
—31. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
R. Willis, M.D. to Eleanor, third dau. of 
of the late Mr. David Watson, of Whitehall. 

April 2. At Manchester, Capt. W. D. 
Davies, of the Queen’s Bays, to Susan-Jane 
Forbes, only dau. of the late John Aberne- 
thie, esq.——4. At Plymouth, Edmund 
Lockyer Pym, esq. second son of Capt. Pym, 
R.N.C.B. to Harriett-Ann, second dau. of 
Joseph Whiteford, esq. At St. Pancras 
church, J. W. D. Moodie, esq. 21st Fusi- 
leers, to Susanna Strickland, youngest dau. 


of the late Tho. Strickland, esq. of Reydon 









































House, Suffolk. 5. At Trinity Church, 
St. Mary-le-bonne, F. J. Walthew, of Al- 
bany-street, Regent’s-park, esq. to Eliz. 
third dau. of John Bent, esq. of Oat-hall, 
Lindfield, Sussex. At St. John’s, Hamp- 
stead, the Rev. Tho. Henly Causton, to the 
Hon. F. Hester Powys, fifth dau. of the late 
Lord Lilford. At St. James’s, Edward 
Eardley-Harris Repton, esq. Bengal civil 
service, to Mary-Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
H. Thompson, esq. of Bedford-square. 
At Hastings, Wm. Hankes, jun. esq. of 
Norwich, to Hannah, third dau. of the late 
Wm. Graburn, esq. of Kingsforth-hall, Lin- 
colnshire. 6. At Oswestry, the Rev. T. 
G. Roberts, Canon of St. Asaph, and Rector 
of Llanrwst, to Maria-Diana, eldest dau. of 
C. T. Jones, esq. At Bath, the Rev. 
Wn. Beador Buller, vicar of Over Stowey, 
to Marianne-Jane, only child of Edm. Shep- 
pard, esq. 7. At Elvaston Hall, near 
Derby, the Right Hon. Chas. Stanhope, 
Earl of Harrington, to Miss Foote, the cele- 
brated actress. At Betley, Staffordshire, 
Lieut. M‘Dermott, 14th foot, eldest son 
of Col. M‘Dermott, to Ann Thacker, third 
dau. of Chas. Short, esq. 9. The Rev. 
Samuel Ramsden Roe, of Grafton Manor 
House, Worcestershire, to Anne Whitchurch, 
only child of Rev. John Ellis, vicarof Woot- 
ten Wawen, co. Warwick. 12. At Iver, 
co. Buckingham, Lieut.-Col. Bridger, C.B. 
to Jane, fourth dau. of John Copeland, esq. 
14. At Lyme, Cha. Knott, esq. grand- 
son of Major Knott, of Lyme, to Caroline, 
third dau. of E. Hillman, esq. of the Grove, 
Lyme. At Kingsclere, Hants, the Rev. 
W. N. Pedder, vicar of Clevedon, Somerset- 
shire, to Caroline Eliz. eldest dau. of Peter 
Cotes, esq. At Hackney, James C. So- 
merville, M.D. to Albinia, fourth dau. of T. 
Hankey, esq. of Dalston. At St.James’s, 
Westminster, the Rev. C. Dilnett Hill, of 
Fetcham, Surrey, to Cicely, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Christ. Willoughby, Bart. of 
Baldon-house, Oxon. At Richmond, 
Capt. Henry Jelf, third son of Sir Jas. Jelf, 
to Miss C. A. Sharp, of Kincarrochy, co. 
Perth, dau. of the late Major Sharp. 
At Twyford, F. P. Delme Radcliffe, esq. to 
Emma, only dau. of J. H. Waddington, esq. 
of Shawford-house. At St. Mary’s, Bry- 
anston-square, George Drummond, esq. of 
Stanmore, to Marianne, second dau. of the 
late E. B. Portman, esq. of Bryanston, Dor- 
set. 16. At. All Souls Church, Sir Rich. 
Annesley O’Donel, Bart. of Newport-house, 
Newport, co, Mayo, to Mary, third dau. of 
Geo. Clendining, esq. of Westport, same 
county. 18. At Stanton, the Rev. Edw. 
Rowden, vicar of Highworth, Wilts, to El- 
len Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Ashfordby Trenchard, of Stanton-house. 
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OBITUARY. 
—_— 


Earv oF DaARNLEY. 

March \7. At Cobham Hall, Kent, 
aged 63, the Right Honourable John 
Bligh, fourth Earl of Darnley (1725), 
Viscount Darnley of Athbay in the 
county of Meath (1723), and Baron 
Clifton of Rathmore in the same county 
(1721), in the peerage of Ireland; Ba- 
ron Clifton of Leighton Bromswold, co. 
Huntingdon (by writ 1608), in the peer- 
age of England; hereditary High Stew- 
ard of Gravesend and Milton; D.C.L., 
F.R-S, 

His Lordship was born June 30, 1767, 
the eldest son of John the 3d Earl by 
Mary, daughter and heiress of Jobkn 
Stoyte, of Street, co. Westmeath, esq. 
(by Mary, sister to Ralph first Viscount 
Wicklow,) and succeeded his father in 
his titles and estates July 30, 1781. He 
was educated at Eton; and the degree 
of D.C.L. was conferred on him as a 
member of Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1793. 

The Earl of Darnley was for many 
years an activesenator. In 1788 he was 
among the Prince’s friends on the Re- 
gency question; and he afterwards ge- 
nerally sided with the Opposition. Iu 
1805 (May 2), after a long and able 
speech on the civil department of the 
Navy, he insisted on its superior situa- 
tion during the administration of Earl 
St. Vincent, and moved for a committee 
of inquiry, consisting of the Duke of 
Clarence, Marquis of Buckingham, &e. 
The motion was negatived by 88 to 33. 

On March 3, 1808, the Earl of Darn- 
ley made a motion of censure on the 
expedition to Denmark, negatived by 
155 to 76. He was always favourable to 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, 

In 1829 his Lordship presented a peti- 
tion to the King, claiming the Dukedom 
of Lennox, in the peerage of Scotland, 
as heir of line of Charles sixth Duke of 
Lennox, and fourth Duke of Richmond, 
on whose death in 1672 King Charles 
the Second was served heir to him. As 
his Majesty’s (legitimate) issue became 
extinct in 1807 with the Cardinal York, 
and as that personage was the last heir 
male of the Stuarts, the Earl of Darnley 
put forward his claim as heir-general, 
being descended from Catherine sister 
to the Duke above-mentioned. The 
petition was referred to the House of 
Lords, and their Lordships have not 
hitherto decided upon it. 

The Earl of Darnley married, Sept. 
19, 1791, Elizabeth, third daughter of 


the Right Hon. William Brownlow, a 
Privy-Councillor of Ireland, by whom he 
had four sons and three daughters: 
J. Lady Catherine, who died in 1802, in 
her tenth year; 2. the Right Hon. John 
Lord Clifton, who died an infant in 1793; 
3. the Right Hon. Edward now Ear! of 
Darnley, late M.P. for Canterbury ; he 
was born in 1795, and married in 1825, 
Emma-Jdane, daughter of Sir Henry 
Brooke Parnell, Bart. now Secretary at 
War, and has two sous and a daughter; 
4. Lady Mary, married in 1822 to her 
cousin Charles Brownlow, esq. M. P. for 
Armaghshire, and died June 20, 1823 ; 
5. the Hon. William, who died when at 
Eton School, in 1807; 6. the Hon. John 
Duncan Bligh ; and 7. Lady Elizabeth. 

A bust of the Earl of Darnley, by 
Nollekins, was exhibited at Somerset 
House in 1808. 





Lorp Cnartes H. SOMERSET. 

Fel. 20. At the Bedford Hotel, Brigh- 
ton, aged 63, the Right Hon. Lord 
Charles Henry Somerset, a Privy Coun- 
cillor, General in the Army, and Colo- 
nel of the 33d regiment; next brother 
to the Duke of Beaufort, and brother- 
in-law to Earl Poulett. 

His Lordship was born Dec. 12, 1767, 
the second son of Henry fifth Duke of 
Beaufort, K.G. by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Adm. the Hon. Edward Boscawen, 
and aunt to the present Viscount Fal- 
mouth. He was appointed Cornet in 
the first regiment of dragoon guards in 
1785, Lieutenant in the 1Sth light dra- 
goons 1786, Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
1791, Lieut.-Colonel commandant of 
the 103d foot 1794, Colonel of the same 
regiment 1795, Major-General 1798, 
Colonel commandant of the 4th foot 
1799, Lieut.-General 1803, Colonel of 
the Ist West India regiment 1814, Ge- 
neral in the same year, and Colonel of 
the 33d regiment 1830. 

Such were bis Lordship’s military gra- 
dations. We shall now notice, in order 
of dates, his several preferments in the 
State and the Court. He was returned 
to Parliament for Scarborough at the 
general election of 1796, being then a 
Gentleman of the King’s Bedchamber. 
In April 1797 he was appointed Comp- 
troller of the King’s Household; and, 
on the consequent issue of a new writ, 
was re-elected fur Scarborough. At 
the general election of 1802 he was 
returned for the town of Monmouth; 
again, in June 1804, when (having re- 
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signed the control of the Household) 
he was appointed joint Paymaster-gene- 
ral of his Majesty’s land forces, which 
post he relinquished on the change of 
Ministry in the following February. 
At the general elections of 1806 and 
1812 he was also returned for Mon- 
mouth. In 1814 he was appointed Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he remained 
until about two years since. 

Lord Charles Somerset was twice mar- 
ried: Ist, June 7, 1788, to the Hon. 
Elizabeth Courtenay, third daughter of 
William second and late Viscount Courte- 
nay ; by whom he had three sons and 
four daughters: 1. Elizabeth, married in 
1812 to Lt.-Col. Henry Wyndham; 2. 
Georgina; 3. Lt.-Col. Henry Somerset, 
now Governor of Caffraria ; he married 
in 1817 Frances-Sarah, eldest daughter 
of Rear-Adm. Sir Henry Heathcote, and 
bas several children; 4. Caroline-Isa- 
bella, who died in childhood; 5. Char- 
lotte, married in 1822 to Herbert Corn- 
wall, esq. son of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter; 6. Major Charles-Henry Somerset, 
of the 3d dragoons; 7. the Rev. Planta- 
genet- Villiers- Henry Somerset, now 
Rector of Honiton in Devonshire. The 
first Lady Charles Somerset having de- 
ceased Sept. 11, 1815, his Lordship mar- 
ried secondly, Aug. 9, 1821, Lady Mary 
Poulett, second daughter of John fourth 
and late Earl Poulett, by whom he had 
a son andtwo daughters: 8. Poulett- 
George-Henry ; 9. Mary-Sophia ; and 
10. Augusta-Anne. 

His Lordship had been in Brighton 
only four days ; and rode out on horse- 
back two days before his death. 





Lapy CarRoLine WALDEGRAVE. 
- March3\. At her house in Curzon- 
street, May Fair, aged 66, Lady Caro- 
line Waldegrave. 

Her Ladyship was born March 1, 1765, 
the fourth and youngest daughter of John 
third Earl of Waldegrave, and of Lady 
Elizabeth Gower his wife, sister to the 
late Marquis of Stafford. She succeeded 
the late dowager Countess of Cardigan 
as Lady of the Bedchamber to the Prin- 
cesses, and filled the duties of the same 
appointment to the late Queen Dowager 
of Wurtemberg during her visit to Eng- 
land, the year previous to her death. 
The attention of the surviving members 
of the Royal House, whom she so long and 
faithfully served, was unremitting dur- 
ing a severe and painful illness, and 
soothed the last moments of one of their 
oldest and most attached servants. 

Her remains were interred on the 6th 
of April, with those of her ancestors, at 
Navestock, Essex, 


Sir Montacue Cuoitmetey, Bart. 

March 10. At Easton Hall, Lincoln- 
shire, aged 58, Sir Montague Cholmeley, 
Bart. D.C.L. 

This family are a junior branch of the 
Cholmondeleys of Cheshire, and have 
been seated in Lincolnshire for about 
two centuries. Sir Montague was born 
March 20, 1772, the eldest son of Mon- 
tague Cholmeley, esq. by Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Humphrey Sibthorpe, M.D. He 
was appointed Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 
1805; and during his Shrievalty was 
created a Baronet, by patent dated 
March 4, 1806. His ancestor Montague 
Cholmeley, esq. had a warrant for the 
same dignity, dated at Lincoln, July 16, 
1642; but the confusion of the times 
prevented the patent being made out. 
The degree of M.A. was conferred on 
Sir Montague as a member of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1808, and that of 
D.C.L. in 1810. He was returned to 
Parliament for the borough of Grantham 
in 1820, and retired in favour of bis son 
at the general election in 1826, 

Sir Montague Cholmeley was twice 
married; Ist, Sept. 14, 1801, tu Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of John Harrison, of 
Norton-Place in Lincolnshire, esq.; by 
whom he had three sons and three 
daughters: 1. Sir Montague - John 
Cholmeley, who has succeeded to the 
Baronetcy, and is now M.P. for Grant- 
ham; he was born in 1802, and mar- 
ried in 1829 Lady Georgiana Beauclerk, 
fifth sister of the present Duke of St. 
Alban’s, by whom he has one son living ; 
2. Elizabeth, married Aug. 5, 1825, to 
John-Jacob Buxton, esq. (M.P. for Bed- 
win, only son of Sir Robert-John Bux- 
ton, of Shadwell in Norfolk, Bart.); 3. 
Charlotte-Maria, who died Oct. 18, 1822; 
4. Frances, married March 6, 1828, to 
her second-cousin Glynne-Earle Welby, 
esq. onlyson of Sir William-Earle Welby, 
of Denton House in Lincolnshire, Bart. ; 
5. James-Harrison; 6. Henry-Daniel, a 
Commoner of St. John’s College, Oxford. 

Sir Montague, having lost his first 
lady Nov. 3, 1822, married secondly, 
March 18, 1826, Catherine fourth daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Way, of Denham-place 
in Berkshire, esq. 





Sir J. P. ACLAND, Bart. 

Feb. 25. At his house in the Royal 
Crescent, Bath, aged 75, Sir John Pal- 
mer Acland, of Fairfield, co. Somerset, 
and Newhouse, co. Devon, Bart. 

He was a grandson of Sir Hugh Ac- 
land, the fifth Baronet, of Columb-Jobn 
in Devonshire; and first cousin once 
removed to the present possessor of that 
Baronetcy, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
Knight in Parliament for Devonshire. 
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His father, Arthur Acland, of Fairfield, 
esq. married Elizabeth, daughter of Wil- 
liam Oxenham, of Oxenham in Devon- 
shire, esq. by whom he bad six sons, the 
youngest of whom was the late Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Wrothe Acland, K.C.B. who died in 
1616. 

Sir John Palmer Acland was the 
eldest son; he was created a Baronet 
by patent dated Dec. 9, 1818, and the 
same year took the name and arms of 
Palmer in addition to Acland, by Royal 
sign manual, 

He was twice married, Ist, in 1781, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Rose Fuller, 
of Rose Hill in Sussex, esq. by whom he 
had a son Sir Peregrine Palmer Acland, 
born in 1789, who has succeeded to the 
title; and three daughters, Maria, Fran- 
ces Anne, and Henrietta; and secondly, 
Nov. 1, 1818, to Sarah-Maria, daughter 
of Robert Knipe, of New Lodge, Berk- 
hampstead, esq. and widow of Philip 
Gibbes, esq. by whom he had a son, 
born in 1819. 





Tuomas Hope, Eso. F.R.S. & S.A. 


Feb. 3. In Duchess-street, Thomas 
Hope, esq. 

The Hopes, of Amsterdam, whose 
names have been proverbial fur wealth, 
for liberality, for the splendour of their 
mansions, and for their extensive col- 
lections of works of art, are a younger 
branch of the family seated at Craig 
Hall in Fifeshire, which enjoys a Baro- 
netey of Nova Scotia. The gentleman 
now deceased was one of three brothers, 
one of whom still resides at Amsterdam, 
and another, Philip Hope, esq. in New 
Norfolk-street. 

Early in life, Mr. Thomas Hope tra- 
velled over various parts of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa; and having, with a 
refined taste, acquired a facility of draw- 
ing, brought home a large collection of 
sketches, principally of architecture and 
sculpture. Soon after his return, and 
settlement in London, he published ‘* A 
Letter, addressed to F. Annesley, esq. on 
a series of designs for Downing College, 
Cambridge,” in which, founding bis judg- 
ment on what he had seen and examined 
during his travels, he criticised with 
great severity the designs of Mr. Wyatt. 
It is said to have been in consequence 
of these animadversions, that the ser- 
vices of that gentleman were declined, 
and Mr. Wilkins employed in his place ; 
but the forbidding coldness of the build- 
ing of that new college, which is still 
unfinished, harmonizes very ill with the 
surrounding edifices of ancient English 
collegiate architecture. 

Having purchased a large house in 
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Duchess-street, Mr. Hope devoted much 
time and study in finishing and fitting 
up the interior from his own drawings, 
and partly in imitation of the best spe- 
cimens, both ancient and modern, in 
Italy. A description of this house will 
be found in the first volume of ** The 
Public Buildings of London,” by Brit- 
ton and Pugin, accompanied by two 
plates representing the Flemish Picture- 
gallery, which was an addition made in 
1820. A view of the old Picture Gal- 
lery, together with a catalogue of the 
pictures, was published in Westmacott’s 
§*Account of the British Galleries of 
Painting and Sculpture.” 

Mr. Hope’s country mansion was at 
Deepdene near Dorking, and thither he 
had removed a large number of his pic- 
tures, scnipture, and books, having 
built for their reception a new library, 
a gallery, and an amphitheatre, to ar- 
range and display antiques. There are 
three views of this mansion in Neale’s 
Seats; and two, with a description re- 
vised during the last year, will be found 
in Prosser’s ** Views in Surrey.” It is 
remarkabie that this beautiful spot is 
described by the old topographer Aubrey 
by the name of its future owner. His 
words are as follow, ‘*A long Hope, i.e. 
according to Virgil, deductus vallis, is 
contrived in the most pleasant and de- 
lightful solitude for house, gardens, or- 
chards, boscages, &c. that I have seen 
in England; it deserves a poem, and 
was a subject worthy of Mr. Cowley’s 
muse. The true name of this Hope is 
Dipden, quasi Deepdene.” The natu- 
ral beauties of Deepdene were first 
moulded into cultivation by the Hon. 
Charles Howard, who died in 1714. 

ln 1805 Mr. Hope published the draw- 
ings which he had made for bis furni- 
ture, &c. in a folio volume, entitled 
‘Household Furniture and Decora- 
tions.” Notwithstanding the ridicule 
attempted to be cast on this work in the 
Edinburgh Review, it led the way toa 
complete revolution in the upholstery 
and interior decoration of houses. ‘* To 
Mr. Hope,” says Mr. Britton, in his vo- 
lume entitled The Union of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, ‘‘we are 
indebted in an eminent degree for the 
classical and appropriate style which 
now generally characterises our furni- 
ture and domestic utensils. Like most 
other innovations, his was described as 
whimsical and puerile by some persons, 
as if it were unbecoming a man of for- 
tune to indulge in the elegant refine- 
ments which wealth placed at his com- 
mand; whilst others caricatured the 
system, by cramming their apartments 
with mythological figures and conceits, 
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jumbled together without propriety or 
meaning.”’ 

Mr. Hope was, in all respects, a muni- 
ficent patron of art and of artists, and 
even of the humbler mechanic ; for he 
has been known to traverse obscure 
alleys, lanes, and courts, to find out and 
employ men of skill and talent in their 
respective pursuits. Thorwaldsen, the 
Danish sculptor, was chiefly indebted to 
him for the early suppurt and patron- 
age which he experienced. The genius 
of young Chantrey was called into ac- 
tion, whilst the more mature talents of 
Flaxman were honourably employed. 
These are only a few of the numerous 
instances in which his liberality was 
nobly and advantageously employed. 
In one case, however, his patronage 
was returned by an act of the basest in- 
gratitude. Some dispute having arisen 
between Mr. Hope and a Frenchman of 
the name of Dubost, respecting the 
price and execution of a painting, the 
artist vented his spleen by the exhibi- 
tion of an infamous caricature—a pic- 
ture which he entitled ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,” Mrs. Hope being drawn in the 
former character, and her husband in 
the latter, laying his treasures at her 
feet, and addressing her in the language 
of the French tale. This picture was 
publicly exhibited, and attracted such 
crowds of loungers and scandal-lovers to 
view it, that from 202. to 301. a day was 
taken at the doors. It was at length 
cut to pieces in the room, by Mr. Beres- 
ford, the brother of Mrs. Hope. Dubost, 
upon this, brought an action against 
that gentleman, laying his damages at 
1000/.; but the jury gave him only 5/. 
as the worth of the canvas and colours, 
and that would not have been awarded, 
had Mr. Beresford, instead of the gene- 
ral plea of “not guilty,” put in a plea 
that he destroyed the picture as a nui- 
sance. 

In 1809 Mr. Hope published “The 
Costume of the Ancients,” in two vo- 
lumes, royal 8vo; in fixing the price of 
which, in order to promote its more ex- 
tensive circulation, be at once sacrificed 
10001. of the cost. The figures, which 
were chiefly selected from fictile vases 
(many of them in Mr. Hope’s own col- 
lection), are engraved in outline, and the 
greater part of them by that eminent 
master in that style, Mr. H. Moses. 
Three years afterwards Mr. Hope pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Designs of Modern Cos- 
tumes,” in folio. These works evinced 
a profound research into the works of 
antiquity, and a familiarity with all that 
is graceful and elegant. 

Mr. Hope’s ‘* Anastasius; or Me- 
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moirs of a Modern Greek,” an histo- 
rical and geographical romance in three 
volumes, evinced at once the general 
knowledge, the fancy, and powers of 
the author. It presents such a faithful 
picture of the customs, manners, and 
countries of the Turks and Greeks, that, 
when a gentleman of high diplomatic 
station and abilities was advised to pub- 
lish an account of his travels among 
those people, he replied that Mr. Hope 
had already given such an accurate and 
graphic description of them in ** Anas- 
tasius,” that there would be nothing 
new for him to relate. 

Besides these works, Mr. Hope con- 
tributed several papers to different pe- 
riodical publications; and at the time 
of his decease was engaged in passing 
through the press a volume * On the 
Origin and Prospects of Man.” He has 
left a large collection of drawings and 
engravings, illustrative of buildings and 
scenery in Greece, Turkey, Italy, France, 
Germany, &c. and several plates of his 
antique sculpture and vases. 

Mr. Hope married, April 16, 1806, the 
Hon. Louisa Beresford, fifteenth and 
youngest child of the Right Rev. Lord 
Decies, Lord Archbishop of Tuam, and 
sister to the present Lord Decies. They 
had three suns, the eldest of whom, Mr. 
Henry Hope, was a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to King George the Fourth, 
and still holds that office to his present 
Majesty. Mrs. Hope, also, is Woman of 
the Bedchamber to her Majesty ; there 
is a charming portrait of this lady by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Mr. Hope’s will has been proved by 
his brother, P. H. Hope, esq. and Jere- 
miah Harman, esq. to each of whom is 
left a legacy of one thousand pounds. 
The collection of Italian pictures, arti- 
cles of vertu, and the furniture, toge- 
ther with the house in Mansfield-street, 
are left to the eldest son, who is like- 
wise residuary legatee. To his widow is 
left one thousand pounds in money, to 
be paid immediately, an annuity of one 
thousand pounds a year, in addition to 
the lady’s marriage settlement of three 
thousand a year; and during her life 
the mansion and furniture at Deepdene. 
Large legacies are left to his other chil- 
dren, and many of his friends are also 
remembered in his will, especially the 
Rev. Wm. Harness, son of his friend Dr. 
Harness, to whom he has left five hun- 
dred pounds. Probate was granted for 
one hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
personal property. The gallery in Du- 
chess-street, appended to Mr. Hope's 
house, in which his Italian pictures are 
deposited, was built by his brother, Mr, 
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P. H. Hope, and the splendid assemblage 
of pictures by the Dutch and Flemish 
masters, which are mingled with the 
Italian school, are the property of Mr. 
P, H. Hope, by whom they were col- 
lected. 





Rev. W. H. Carr, F.R.S. 


Dec. 24. In Devonshire-place, aged 
72, the Rev. William Holwell Carr, B.D. 
F.R.S. Vicar of Menhenniot, Cornwall. 

This gentleman’s paternal name was 
Holwell. His father was the Rev. Wil- 
liam Holwell, B.D.F.R.S. Vicar of Thorn- 
bury in Gloucestershire, a Prebendary of 
Exeter, and Chaplain to the King, the 
editor of selections from Dionysius Ha- 
licarnassus, 1766, and of extracts from 
Pope’s Homer, 1776. He died in 1798, 
and is briefly noticed in our vol. Lxviil. 
p- 259. 

His son was of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1784, B. D. 1790, and was 
presented to the vicarage of Menhen- 
niot, one of the most valuable benefices 
in Cornwall, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter, who always appoint a Fellow, 
or one who has been a Fellow, of Exe- 
ter College. 

On the 18th of May, 1797, Mr. Hol- 
well was married at London, to Lady 
Charlotte Hay, eldest daughter of James 
Earl of Errol, by Isabella, daughter of 
Sir William Carr, of Etal in Northum- 
berland, Bart. The fine estate of Etal 
was left to the junior branches of the 
Earl of Errol’s family ; and was pos- 
sessed by the Hon. Wm. Hay, the second 
son, who in consequence took the name 
of Carr in 1795; but, as by Sir William 
Carr’s will, no person succeeding to the 
Earldom was to retain possession of the 
Etal estate, when the Hon. William 
Carr, on the death of his brother George 
fourteenth Earl of Errol, succeeded to 
the title in 1798, the estate devolved 
upon Lady Charlotte Holwell.* On the 
20th of November in the same year, she 
obtained the King’s authority to her- 
self, her husband, and the heirs male of 
her body, to take the name and arms of 
Carr. To prevent litigation and dis- 
putes, her Ladyship consented to di- 
vide the rents of Etal with her brother 
the Earl; but as, on her death in little 
more than a twelvemonth after (Feb. 9, 
1800), her right devolved on aun infant 
son, his guardians considered that they 
could not with propriety continue to 





* It is remarkable that the Hon. 
James Hay, the third and youngest bro- 
ther, who would have inherited the 
Etal estate, was accidentally drowned 
in the Thames the day after his sister’s 
marriage to Mr. Holwell. 
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pay any part of the rents to the Earl of 
Errol, who in consequence commenced 
an action against Mr. Carr. The cause 
was given against his Lordship, first in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and finally 
in Chancery, by whose decree, William 
Holwell Carr, the infant, was declared 
to be in immediate possession, July 16, 
1806. The boy, however, remained in 
undisputed possession a still shorter 
time than his mother, dying at Rams- 
gate Sept. 15 in the same year, in the 
seventh year of his age; when, as he 
was the only child of Lady Charlotte 
Carr, the Etal estate devolved on his 
aunt Augusta the late Countess of Glas- 
gow. 

Mr. Carr was not again married. He 
had been for many years one of the most 
distinguished patrons, as well as an ex- 
quisite connoisseur, of the fine arts, and 
was a Director of the British Institu- 
tion. His own pictures consisted prin- 
cipally of the finest productions-of the 
Italian school ; one of which is Leonardo 
de Vinci’s Christ disputing with the Doc- 
tors, bought of Lord Northwick, in 1824, 
it is said for 2,600. This highly valu- 
able collection Mr. Carr has bequeathed 
to the nation,—on this stipulation, how- 
ever, that a gallery should be provided 
where they may be properly seen and 
justly appreciated. It is to be hoped 
that the completion of this long desired 
object may be hastened by this circum- 
stance; as the bouse now occupied by 
the National Gallery is not large enough 
to display even the small collection 
which has been already formed. 





Lr.-Gen. LETHBRIDGE. 


Jan. 5. Aged 71, Lieut.-Gen. Robert 
Lethbridge, brother to the late Chan- 
cellor Lethbridge, esq. of Launceston. 

This officer entered the service in 
1776, as an Ensign in the 60th regiment, 
which he joined at St. Augustine, in 
East Florida ; and served in that garri- 
son until Nov. 1778, when he marched 
with the expedition into Georgia, under 
Major-Gen. Prevost, and was present at 
the siege of Sunbury. He returned to 
England, in the latter end of 1779, in 
consequence of promotion in a battalion 
of the regiment serving in Jamaica. He 
arrived there in the following August, 
and remained until Dec. 1781, when he 
came home in consequence of ill health. 
In Nov. 1763, he embarked to rejoin his 
regiment in Jamaica, served with it until 
December 1785, whén he again return- 
ed to England. In 1786, his corps was 
removed to Nova Scotia; and in July 
1787, he embarked from England for 
the island of St. John’s, with the view 
of joining his regiment at Halifax. On 
reaching that island in September, he 
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found that his regiment had been re- 
moved to Quebec, for which place he 
could find no opportunity of proceeding 
until the spring ; and when that period 
had arrived, be received information of 
his having been appointed to a company 
in the newly raised 4th battalion of the 
60th regiment in England, so long before 
as the previous September. Instead of 
proceeding for Quebec, he of course em- 
barked for England, which he reached 
in July, and lost no time in joining his 
corps at Chatham, where he raised his 
company, principally at his own expense, 
according to the conditions whereon he 
had been appointed. In the following 
year he exchanged back into the first 
battalion 60th regiment then in Ca- 
nada; where he continued to serve till 
July 1793, when he was again obliged 
to ask permission to return to England 
in consequence of ijl health. In Novem- 
ber of that year he was nominated by 
Lord Amherst, the then Commander.in- 
Chief of his Majesty’s Forces, one of his 
Aids-de-camp, which situation he held 
until his Lordship resigned that post to 
the Duke of York, in February 1795. 
He was then appointed by the late Mar- 
quis of Townshend one of bis Aids-de- 
camp, and continued as such until his 
promotion to the Majority of the 3d bat- 
talion 60th regiment in Dec. 1795. 

In May 1796, he joined his regiment, 
then on actual service, in St. Vincent’s, 
and was sent to command a post in the 
Charib country. On the termination of 
hostilities, he returned home, and ex- 
changed into the 2d battalion of the re- 
giment serving in Canada, for which he 
embarked in the August packet, and 
joined his regiment in Montreal in Nov. 
1798. He returned to England, by way 
of Lake Champlain and New York, in 
Feb. 1800. In Feb. 1802, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 4th bat- 
talion 60th regiment, serving in Ja- 
maica, where he continued until June 
1804. In October of the same year, 
having then been more than 28 years a 
regimental officer, he applied to the 
Commander-in-Chief for a recruiting 
district, and was nominated to a district 
in Ireland. He attained the brevet rank 
of Colonel in 1810, and continued In- 
specting Field Officer of the Enniskillen 
district, and subsequently of the Shrews- 
bury district, until Feb. 1812; when he 
exchanged with an Inspecting Field Of- 
ficer of Militia in Canada, and he was 
fortunate enough to reach Quebec in 
June, seven days before the declaration 
of war by the Government of the United 
States. He continued to serve in Upper 
and Lower Canada until October 1813, 
when, having been included in the pro- 
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motion of Major-Generals of June of that 
year (which removed him from his situ- 
ation as Inspector), he finally returned 
to England. He attained the rank of 
Lieut.-General in 1825. 

The wife of Major-Gen. Lethbridge 
died at Shrewsbury early in 1825. 

Simon Botivar. 

Dec. 17. At San Pedro, near Santa 
Martha, in Colombia, aged 47, Simon 
Bolivar, late President of that Republic. 

This celebrated personage was a na- 
tive of Caraccas, and received his educa- 
tion at Madrid. After finishing his stu- 
dies, he visited France, England, Italy, 
and part of Germany, and, on his return 
to the capital of Spain, he married a 
daughter of the Marquis Ulstariz 
Shortly afterwards be returned to his 
native land, and, on his arrival, he found 
his fellow countrymen engaged in open 
hostilities against the parent state, and 
inflamed with the bitterest animosity 
against the Spanish Government. Be- 
ing a man of great capacity, and of con- 
siderable fortune—having more know- 
ledge than the rest of his brethren 
brought up in the same state of colonial 
society, and probably more ambition 
than knowledge, he soon gained an as- 
scendancy among the revolutionary or 
independent party. He was first in- 
trusted with the government of Puerto 
Cabello. That important position he 
was soon compelled to abandon; but the 
Congress of New Granada, by giving 
him the command of six thousand men, 
showed that their confidence in the zeal 
and talents of the General was in no re- 
spect diminished. The victory of Araute 
confirmed the favourable opinion that 
had been formed of his military capa- 
city, and contributed to inspire the In- 
dependents with hopes of success. In 
1814 Bolivar resolved to surrender the 
command, but was prevailed upon by 
the urgent entreaties of the principal 
men in Venezuela to continue in the 
dictatorship, and complete the liberation 
of his country, Bolivar acceded to their 
request ; but, after sustaining a consi- 
derable loss in the plains of Cura, he 
was forced to yield to the superior force 
of the Royalist commanders, and set 
sail with the remnant of his troops for 
Jamaica. 

The cause of the patriots appeared to 
be hopeless: but those who had escaped 
the carnage of Urica, formed themselves 
into corps of guerillas, and kept up a 
desultory warfare against the foes of 
South American independence. In the 
beginning of 1816, Bolivar, after receiv- 
ing ten battalions of black troops from 
Petion, set sail with his small but deter- 
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mined band, and disembarked at Mar- 
garitta. After publishing a proclama- 
tion, convoking the representatives of 
Venezuela to a general Congress, he 
passed over to Barcelona, where he es- 
tablished a provisional government. In 
1817, he was elected Supreme Director 
of Venezuela, and in 1819 he presided 
at the opening of Congress at Angos- 
tura, where he submitted to the Depu- 
ties the plan of a Republican Constitu- 
tion. Immediately afterwards he re- 
sumed his military command ; and af- 
ter traversing the Cordilleras, gained 
the important battle of Boyaca, which 
was followed by the emancipation of 
New Granada. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber ensuing, he was nominated Presi- 
dent at Santa Fe; and New Granada 
and Venezuela being united into one 
commonwealth, was distinguished by 
the title of the “* Republic of Colombia.” 
In 1820 proposals were made to the 
Royalist General Morillo to conclude an 
armistice, and the late M. Zea, and ten 
Commissioners, were despatched to Ma- 
drid, to arrange the preliminaries of a 
general pacification. These negocia- 
tions proved abortive, and hostilities 
were commenced in the following April, 
and the Independent forces were sig- 
nally victorious at the battle of Cala- 
bozo. The British volunteers distin- 
guished themselves on this eccasion by 
their intrepidity and discipline, and so 
sensible was Bolivar of their meritorious 
exertions, that he conferred the decora- 
tion of the Order of Liberators on all 
officers and privates who survived the 
engagement. Carthagena surrendered 
to the patriotic forces on the 25th of 
September; and on the Ist of May, 
1821, the first Colombian Congress was 
held. The members applied themselves 
with diligence to establish a new form 
of Government ; they adopted the Con- 
stitution of the United States as a mo- 
del, and improved that beau ideal of le- 
gislative perfection, by the complete 
abolition of slavery. 

The liberation of the extensive pro- 
vinces composing the republic of Co- 
lombia,—the union of these provinces 
into one state,—the organization of its 
Government,—and the establishment of 
its political relations with the rest of 
the world, were in a great measure the 
work of Bolivar. He had likewise the 
merit of seeing that his Colombian in- 
stitutions could not be safe while a Spa- 
nish corparal’s guard remained west of 
the Atlantic, and therefore resolved to 
assist the other provinces of Spanish 
America to throw off the yoke from 
which his country had been freed. 
Hence under his auspices, if not by his 
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personal conduct, the Spaniards were 
pursued towards the south,—hence his 
troops, after a tedious but glorious cam- 
paign, compelled their enemy to capitu- 
Jate after a tyranny of 300 years,—hence 
he became the liberator of Peru, and a 
portion of the ancient vice-royalty was 
called Bolivia after his name. Where- 
ever his arms extended, his command 
over the minds of the civil classes of the 
population was more striking than his 
victories, and free institutions were 
planted on the footsteps of conquest. 

It would probably have been impossi- 
ble for the most skilful political archi- 
tect to have constructed a permanent 
edifice of social order and freedom with 
such materials as were placed in the 
hands of Bolivar; but whatever good 
exists in the present arrangements of 
Colombia and Peru may be traced to 
his superior knowledge and capacity. 
When compared with Washington, we 
immediately recognize the great dis- 
tance between the liberator of South 
and North America,—a distance, how- 
ever, not greater perhaps than between 
the colonists of England and Spain, 
with whom they had respectively to deal ; 
but let us measure him by the San Mar- 
tins, Santanders, and other chiefs, and 
we shall be sensible of the vast supe- 
riority of Bolivar. 

Latterly, the disorganization of the 
provinces — the necessity of frequent 
changes in the fundamental laws—the 
separation of the maritime and interior 
districts from each other—and the fre- 
quent intrigues or rebellions against his 
authority, have conspired to strip him 
of the administrative reputation which 
he at first acquired; and he was com- 
pelled by an ungrateful people into re- 
tirement. 

He was said to be ambitious and de- 
spotic, but let it be remembered that he 
repeatedly declined the presidency for life, 
when the President’s chair might have 
been converted into a regal throne. His 
personal courage has also been disputed ; 
but, if he did not possess a quality which 
is of all others the most vulgar in a sol- 
dier, he at least had acquired the art of 
directing the bravery of his troops, and 
overcoming that of his enemies. Not- 
withstanding his having for a long pe- 
riod possessed unlimited control over 
the revenues of three countries—Colom- 
bia, Peru, and Bolivia, the Liberator 
died without possessing a single shilling 
of the public money—an unanswerable 
proof of his integrity ;—and also without 
debts, although he had sacrificed nine- 
teriths of a splendid patrimony in pro- 
moting the service of his country, and 
in liberating nearly one thousand slaves. 
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A few days before his death he dictated 
and signed an address to his country- 
men, taking leave of them with his 
dying breath, and recommending to 
them the principles on which he had 
lived. The following are some of the 
articles of his will: 

4. I aver that I possess no other pro- 
perty but the lands and mines of Arroa, 
situated in the province of Carabubo, 
and some furniture, as specified in the 
inventory which may be found among 
my. papers, in the charge of Juan de 
Francisco Martin, a citizen of Cartha- 
gena. 

G. It is my desire that the medal pre- 
sented me by the Congress of Bolivia, 
in the name of that people, may be re- 
stored in my own name, as a pledge of 
the true affection which I retain for that 
republic even in my last moments. 

7. lt is my desire that the two works 
sent me by my friend Gen. Wilson, and 
which formerly belonged to the library 
of Napoleon, entitled The Social Com- 
pact, by Rousseau, and The Art of War, 
by Montecuculi, may be presented to 
the University of Caraccas. 

10. It is my desire, that after my de- 
cease, my remains. may be deposited in 
the city of Caraccas, my native place. 

11. The sword given me by the Grand 
Marshal of Ayacucho (General Sucre), [ 
direct my executors to restore to his 
widow ; that she may preserve it as a 
proof of the love to him which I have 
always professed. 

12. I direct my executors to render 
thanks to Gen. Sir Robert Wilson for 
the good conduct of his son, Colonel 
Bedford Wilson, who bas so faithfully 
accompanied me to the last moments of 
my life.—(Col. Wilson was one of the 
General’s Aid-de-Camps, and was with 
him to the last.) 

M. NIEBUHR. 

Jan. 2. At Bonn, in Prussia, aged 53, 
M. Niebuhr, the eminent Roman histo- 
rian. 

He was a son of Carston Niebuhr, the 
oriental traveller, an excellent biography 
of whom he prefixed to the first volume 
of his historical and philological works. 
The first portion of his History of Rome 
was published at Berlin in 1812. It was 
translated into English fifteen years after 
(in two vols. 8vo), by F. A. Walter, esq. 
M.R.S.L. one of the librarians of the 
British Museum, who has in his preface 
given the following account of the la- 
bours of the author :— 

«* This work was founded on a series 
of lectures delivered by M. Niebuhr. 
Though he remodelled to a certain ex- 
tent, and adopted a more comprehen- 
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sive title, yet the original texture or 
mould is at times palpably evident. The 
style is characterized by excessive bre- 
vity and abruptness of transition,—an 
inordinate imitation (so to call it) of 
the great Tacitus.” The more import- 
ant characteristics of the work are, how- 
ever, that it contains “many new and 
original views, many profound and inge- 
nious disquisitions, many bold and suc- 
cessful conjectures ; boundless erudition, 
and occasional flights of eloquence—an 
enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, which, 
though sometimes carried to a consider- 
able excess in his condemnation of the 
Patricians, and the odium he excites 
against them, springs from the purest 
source—sympathy with the oppressed. 
These may well compensate for the scat- 
tered blemishes of style, and the clouds 
and mysticisms engendered by pro- 
fundity of thought.” 

The work was intended to be conti- 
nued to the point where Gibbon com- 
mences. About a year ago a fire con- 
sumed some part of M. Niebuhr’s pa- 
pers, but not the manuscript he had 
prepared for the sequel of the work. 

In 1816 M. Niebuhr, then a professor 

at Berlin, was appointed by the King of 
Prussia, his Minister at Rome. It ap- 
pears that this legation was created less 
from political motives than from personal 
patronage towards M. Niebuhr. His 
Prussian Majesty was anxious to place 
the historian, where he could enjoy ad- 
vantages and facilities in pursuing his 
inquiries which he could have had in 
any other manner. However, he con- 
cluded a sort. of Concordat with the 
Holy See in the year 1821. 
- On his return, to induce him to ar- 
range his materials and make them 
public, the professorship of History was 
founded for him in the University of Ber- 
lin; and he was attached as a supernu- 
merary under the name of a Free Asso- 
ciate to the University of Bonn. He 
was also adorned witb several orders and 
decorations, and continued a Counsellor 
of State until his death. 

The widow of M. Niebuhr did not 
survive him for many days. 





Rev. WittrAmM Layton, A.M. 


Feb. 19. At his residence in St. Mary 
at Elms, Ipswich, in his 8lst year, the 
Rev. William Layton, A.M. 

He was the only surviving son of the 
Rev. Andrew Layton, A.M. for twenty- 
eight years rector of St. Matthew, in 
Ipswich, descended from a very ancient 
and highly respectable family in York- 
shire, a pedigree of which is given in 
Thoresby’s ‘* Ducatus Leodinensis.” 
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He was born in the rectory house of 
Sproughton in Suffolk, and was placed 
at a very early age under the care and 
tuition of his uncle, the Rev. Anthony 
Temple, A.M. the learned and eminent 
Master of the Free Grammar School at 
Richmond in Yorkshire. From thence, 
after having reaped the benefit of his 
uncle’s instruction for a period of nine 
years, he was removed to St. Paul’s 
school, London, then under the judi- 
cious superintendence of that able and 
accomplished scholar, George Thick- 
nesse, esq. With an exhibition from 
this school, he was entered a pensioner 
of Trinity-college, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of A.B. in 1773, 
and to that of A.M. in 1776. In 1774 
he was licensed, on the nomination of 
George-William Earl of Bristol, to the 
Perpetual Caracy of Playford in Suffolk ; 
and in the following year was presented 
by the Crown to the Rectory of Helm- 
ley in the same county, and to that of 
St. Matthew in Ipswich. In 1826 he 
resigned, at the solicitation of the pre- 
sent Marquis of Bristol, the Curacy of 
Playford. 

In his public as well as in his private 
character, Mr. Layton was most highly 
valued and most deservedly respected ; 
and his loss will be long felt and lament- 
ed by a numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintance. Few persons ever passed 
amore active and useful life; and no 
one was more frequently consulted or 
more ready to give advice and render 
assistance in matters of doubt and dif- 
ficulty, and in seasons of affliction and 
distress. On all subjects connected with 
ecclesiastical affairs, his knowledge and 
information were most correct and ex- 
tensive; these therefore were constantly 
sought after by his clerical brethren, and 
as freely and kindly imparted to them. 
A zealous advocate for civil and religious 
liberty, and firmly attached to those 
constitutional principles which were es- 
tablished at the Revolution, his senti- 
ments were liberal and enlarged ; and, 
although such sentiments at one time 
exposed him to obloquy and censure, 
yet on every occasion he fearlessly 
maintained them, and boldly acted up 
to those principles with firmness and 
consistency. Ina disposition he was kind 
and benevolent, and his contributions 
to charitable institutions, more espe- 
cially to those of Ipswich and his native 
county, were liberal and extensive, and 
exceeded only by his more numerous acts 
of private beneficence, But his real per- 
sonal character could only be justly ap- 
preciated by those who were most inti- 
mately acquainted with him. They well 
know tbat as a brother he was most in- 
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dulgent and affectionate; as a friend, 
most kind and sincere; and as a master, 
most generous and considerate. For 
about a year previous to his decease, 
Mr. Layton’s health had been visibly 
declining, although his faculties conti- 
nued unimpaired to the last, but the 
natural vigour of his constitution ena- 
bled him frequently to rally in such a 
manner, as to excite the most lively 
hopes in the breasts of his friends, that 
his life might be spared to them for some 
time longer. These hopes, however, 
proved unfounded; and that trying 
scene was now rapidly approaching, in 
which he was to bid an eternal adieu to 
every thing here below, and to com- 
mence his journey to “ that better coun- 
try,” that ‘“‘ undiscovered bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.’’ But he 
was prepared for its approach. The 
hope of the Gospel, and a conscience 
void of offence both towards God and 
man, supported bim under the awful 
trial; and by his firm reliance on the 
merits and mediation of a Saviour, his 
end was peace and joy. On the 25th 
his remains were deposited in the fa- 
mily vault,! in the church-yard of St. 
Matthew, in Ipswich. 

Mr. Layton was never married, but 
has left two sisters, viz. Elizabeth, the 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Lowthian, M.A. 
Vicar of Thatcham, Berks, and Mrs. 
Marianne Layton, of Ipswich. 

In 1815, Mr. Layton was presented 
by the members of the Ipswich Book 
Club with a handsome gold medal, com- 
memorative of his services; and at the 
time of his decease he was one of the 
oldest surrogates and incumbents in the 
county of Suffolk, as well as members 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, of which he was for many 
years the valuable and active secretary 
to the District Committee of the town 
of Ipswich. 

Mr. Layton possessed a very valuable 
and extensive library, rich in works of 
topography, antiquities, and genealogy, 
to which branches of literature he was 
early and ardently attached; and in 
which not a book is to be found that 
does not contain some marks of his cor- 
rective hand. But his attention was 
chiefly directed to the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of his native county, and in this, 
his favourite department, his manuscript 
collections were most ample, and of the 
highest value from their extreme accu- 
racy and minuteness of research. The 
writer of this memoir has often heard 
him remark, that “ for fear of error he 
dared not put pen to paper;” but when 
the pen was once put, the fact or date 
were then unquestionable. 
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The pages of this Miscellany were fre- 
quently indebted to him for many useful 
corrections, and various short bigraphi- 
cal notices; and those of the “ Literary 
Anecdotes,’’ as well as the * Illustra- 
tions of Literature,” are enriched with 
many of his valuable and judicious re- 
marks. Mr. Layton’s name is honour- 
ably recorded by the late Mr. Nichols, 
in bis advertisement to the eighth vo- 
lume of the “ Anecdotes,” and in his Pre- 
face to the fourth of the “ I}lustrations,” 
as one of those “ friends and excellent 
correspondents, to whom be returns his 
sincere acknowledgements for continual 
assistance, and to whom his warmest 
thanks are particularly offered.” 

In the advertisement to the first vo- 
jume of the * Illustrations,” the editor 
acknowledges his *‘ having been favoured 
by his worthy and intelligent friend the 
Rev. William Layton, with the Memoirs 
of Mr. Midgley and Mr. Archdeacon 
Pearson, and the Portrait of Mr. Midg- 
dey,” which appeared in that volume. 

To the sixth volume of the same work, 
recently published, is prefixed the fol- 
lowing ‘ Dedication—to the Rev. Wil- 
liam Layton, M.A. Rector of St. Mat- 
thew, Ipswich, a gentleman, to whom 
the late Mr. Nichols was indebted, dur- 
ing a friendship of more than forty years, 
for much valuable literary assistance, 
this volume is respectfully dedicated, by 
his faithful humble servants, J. B. 
‘Nichols and Son.” 

The writer of this brief memoir, who 
was for many years both honoured and 
gratified by his esteem and friendship, 
and in whose society he has spent many 
and many an agreeable hour, now pays 
this last humble, but well-merited tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of a sin- 
cere and highly valued FRIEND. 

Vale! 
Ah! quanto minus est cum reliquis ver- 
Quam Tui meminisse! [sari, 





Rev. A. Tuomson, D.D. 

Feb.7. At Edinburgh, the Rev. An- 
drew Thomson, D.D. Minister of St. 
George’s Church, and long an ornament 
of the Kirk of Scotland. 

He was just returning home from a 
meeting of Presbytery, and baving met 
a friend at the west end of Prince’s 
Street, he was giving him an account of 
the proceedings which bad taken place. 
This gentleman walked along with him 
to his own dour, where, stopping for a 
moment, as if he wished to say some- 
thing more, he muttered some words in- 
distinetly, and instantly fell down on 
the pavement. He was carried into bis 
own house in a state of insensibility, 
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and on opening a vein only a few ounces 
of blood flowed, and he expired. 

A subscription has been made for the 
benefit of his family, amounting to 
about 80001. It is stated that his Ma- 


jesty, upon the representation of Lord 


Brougham, has ordered a pension of 
1502, a-year for life, to be granted to 
Mrs. Thomson, the widow; and that, 
through the same influence, Dr. Thom- 
son’s eldest son is to be appointed to 
the Professorship of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 





Rev. Ropert HAL. 


Feb. 21. At Bristol, aged 68, the 
Rev. Robert Hall, M.A. Pastor of the 
Baptist church, Broadmead, in that 
city, one of the most eminent ministers 
of that communion. 

He was son of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
Minister of the Particular Baptists at 
Arnsby in Leicestershire, some notices 
of whom will be found in Nichols’s His- 
tory of that County, vol. iv. pp. 13, 417. 
For his education he was first placed 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Ryland, 
at Northampton, and then sent to the 
Baptist Academy at Bristol, whence he 
proceeded in 1781 to the King’s college 
at Aberdeen. After four years residence 
there, he returned to the academy at 
Bristol to become Assistant to Dr, Ca- 
leb Evans, in which situation be conti- 
nued until 1791, when he succeeded the 
Rev. Robert Robertson as minister at 
Cambridge. Whilst there resident he 
became known to, and admired by, some 
of the most distinguished scholars of the 
age. Dr. Parr said of him, ‘‘ Mr. Hall 
has, like Bishop Taylor, the eloquence 
of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the 
acuteness of a schoolman, the profound- 
ness of a philosopher, and the piety of a 
saint.” It is said that he was offered 
ordination by Bishop Barrington. From 
Cambridge about 1804 he removed to 
Leicester, where he was Pastor of the 
meeting in Harvey Lane until invited 
to succeed Dr. Ryland at Bristol in 
1826. 

Mr. Hall’s publications appeared under 
the following titles: Christianity con- 
sistent with the love of Freedom, being 
an answer to a sermon by the Rev. John 
Clayton, 1791, 8vo.—Apology for the 
Freedom of the Press, and for general 
Liberty, with remarks on Bishop Hors- 
ley’s sermon preached 13th Jan. 1793. 
8vo.—Modern Infideiity considered with 
respect to its influence on society; a 
sermon preached at Cambridge, 1200. 
8vo.—Reflections on War, a sermon, on 
June 1, 1802, being the day of thanks- 
giving for a General Peace.—The Senti- 
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ments proper to the present crisis, a 
Fast sermon at Bristol, Oct. 19, 1803.— 
The effects of Civilization on the people 
in European States. 1805.—The advan- 
tage of Knowledge to the Lower Ciasses, 
asermon at Leicester. 1810.—The dis- 
couragements and supports of the 
Christian minister, an ordination sermon, 
1812.—The character of the late Rev. 
Thomas Robinson, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Leicester. 1813.—Address to the Public 
On an important subject connected 
with the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company. 1813.—An Ad- 
dress to the Rev. Eustace Carey, Jan 19, 
1814, on bis designation as a Christian 
Missionary to India.—On Terms of Com- 
munion; with a particular view to the 
ease of the Baptists and the Pedo-Bap- 
tists. 1815—The essential difference 
between Christian Baptism and the Bap- 
tism of John, more fully stated and con- 
firmed.—A Sermon occasioned by the 
death of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
preached at Leicester, 1817.—-A sermon 
on the death of Dr. Ryland 1826. Mr. 
Hall was for some time one of the con- 
ductors of the Eclectic Review. 

The name of Mr. Hall stood prominent 
as one of the first pulpit orators of the 
day ; his oratory was not loud, forcible, 
and overpowering, like some distin- 
guished individuals, whose powers have 
been compared to the thunder of cata- 
racts, but it was soft, meillifluous, rich, 
deep and fluent as the flowing of a 
mighty river—to this be added an ear- 
nestness and fervency which impressed 
his audience with the sincerity of his 
belief. From bad health, and a pecu- 
liarly delicate nervous temperament, 
he hardly ever, of late years at least, 
studied any of the orations that he de- 
livered, or even thought of them until 
he had entered the pulpit. His ad- 
dresses were in consequence unequal. 
There was at times a heaviness in his 
discourses, which was apt to make 
strangers wonder at the reputation for 
oratory to which he had attained ; but 
when his health was firm, his spirits 
good, and his theme congenial, no man 
ever rose to higher and happier flights 
than he did in these purely extempora- 
neous exhibitions. 

The remains of this talented and vir- 
tuous man were interred on the 2d of 
March, in the small burying-place ad- 
joining his Chapel in Broadmead, Bris- 
tol. He has left a widow, one son, and 
three daughters. 





Rev. G. A. Case. 
Jan. 6. The Rev. George Augustus 
Case, Minister of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Shrewsbury. 
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Mr. Case was a descendant of the Rev. 
Thomas Case, of Christ Church, Oxford, 
sometime Minister of St. Mary Magda- 
len, Milk-street, and Lecturer at Al- 
dermanbury and St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
London, of which latter benefice he sub- 
sequently became Rector. 

He commenced his ministerial labours 
in Salop, in 1795, as an assistant to the 
Rev. John Rowe (afterwards of Bristol), 
and on that gentleman resigning in 
1798, became sole pastor of the congre- 
gation. Possessing a disposition the 
most open-hearted and amiable, consis- 
tent in his conduct, a reciprocal attach- 
ment was formed between him and bis 
flock, by the sincere interest he took in 
their -welfare; and as a preceptor of 
youth in classical learning his name will 
be cherished by many who had the be- 
nefit of his tuition, for the kind and 
familiar manner with which he imparted 
instruction, 


T. F. Hunt, Eso. 


Lately. At Kensington Palace, aged 
40, Thomas F. Hunt, Esq. one of the 
Labourers in Trust attached to the 
Board of Works. 

This ingenious architect was the au- 
thor of the following excellent profes- 
sional publications, all printed in quarto: 

** Half a dozen Hints on picturesque 
Domestic Architecture, in a series of 
designs for gate-houses, game-keepers’ 
cottages, and other rural residences,” 
two editions. 

*¢ Designs for Parsonage-houses, Alms- 
houses, &c, &c. with examples of gables 
and other curious remains of old English 
architecture, 1827,” containing twenty- 
One plates; reviewed in our vol. xcvu. 
i. 605. 

*¢ Architettura Campestre ; displayed 
in lodges, gardeners’ houses, and other 
buildings, composed of simple and eco- 
nomical forms, in the modern or Italian 
Style; introducing a picturesque mode 
of Roofing,” with twelve plates. 

‘* Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, 
adapted to modern habitations, with 
illustrative details selected from ancient 
edifices, and observations on the Furni- 
ture of the Tudor period, 1829,’’ with 
thirty-seven plates; reviewed in our 
vol. C. i. 33-—36. 








Mr. Hunt ey. 

Lately. Aged 48, Mr. Huntley, the 
Roscius of the Coburg Theatre. 

He was a native of Barnsley, in York- 
shire; and, having lost his father dur- 
ing infancy, received from his mother’s 
care a good education in. London, and 
was then articled to a surgeon. Re- 
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signing that destination for the stage, 
he commenced his first campaign at 
Brecknock, under the management of 
Mr. R. Phillips (late of Drury-lane) with 
very bad success. He a‘terwards ob- 
tained an engagement with Laurent, at 
the Lyceum; and when that Theatre 
closed, became a member of the Rich- 
mond corps, under the management of 
Beverley, with whom he remained some 
time, performing at his various theatres 
with success. He then joined the Not- 
tingham company; and afterwards that 
of Birmingham, where be made a suc- 
cessful debut as Othello; Mr. Kean act- 
ing Iago, and Harlequin in the pan- 
tomime, on the same evening. Alter 
some other wanderings in the north of 
England, Mr. Elliston engaged him 
when at Manchester, te act for three 
years at the Surrey Theatre, where he 
made his appearance in 1808, as Lockit 
in the Reggar’s Opera, and Pantaloon in 
the Pantomine. He afterwards played 
Osmond, Richard, Macbeth, &c. with 
such decided success that the Covent- 
garden managers engaged him; and he 
appeared with great eclat, as King James 
in the Knight of Snawdoun, and Romo- 
aldi in the Tale of Mystery, Nov. 25, 
1811. After this he took the lead in 
tragedy for two seasons at the theatre in 
Crow-street, Dublin; again returned to 
the Surrey; aud during his latter years 
was the reigning bero at the Coburg. 
His death was hastened by intempe- 
france. 





RopotpH Kreutzer. 
Feb. 6. At Geneva, aged 63, Rodolph 


Kreutzer, the celebrated violin player, 

He was born at Versailles in 1767, the 
son of a musician in the band of the 
King of France; and very early in life 
evinced considerable talent for music. 
He received lessons on the violin from 
Ant, Stamitz, and at the age of thirteen 
played in public, at the Concert Spirituel, 
aconcert of his master’s composition, 
with great success, At nineteen years 
of age he had already composed two 
grand operas, which were performed 
before the whole court. When that gay 
circle was violently broken up, he tra- 
velled in Germany, Holland, and Italy, 
and established his fame as one of the 
first violinists in Europe. At the invita- 
tion of Napoleon, he subsequently re- 
turned to France, where he received the 
appointments of first violin to the Em- 
peror, as well in the chapel as for private 
music, chef-d’orchestre at the opera, 
and professor of the violin at the Con- 
servatoire, 
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Napoleon often conversed with him in 
a familiar manner, and conferred on bim 
the gold cross (officier) of the Legion of 
Honour. The Emperor used to say that 
time was too precious to be employed in 
listening to instrumental music, except- 
ing when Kreutzer was playing a con- 
certo on the violin. 

Kreutzer continued director of the 
Académie Royale in Paris, and principal 
violin professor at the Conservatoire, 
until deprived of the use of his arm by 
an accident, in 1817. Most of the 
young violin professors of eminence in 
France are, therefore, his pupils, and 
take great credit in calling themselves 
such, As a composer, Kreutzer also 
greatly distinguished himself. Besides 
au immense number of violin concertos, 
quartets, ducts, and a set of excellent 
studies familiar to all performers on that 
instrument throughout Europe, he wrote 
several operas, among which are best 
known Lodviska, Paul et Virginie, La 
Mort d’ Abel, and Aristippe. 


—_}— 


CLERGY DECEASED. 
The Rev. T. H. Ashworth, M.A. late of 


Jesus college, Cambridge. 

Aged 71, the Rev. William Clerke, Rec- 
tor of Norton, Suffolk. He was formerly 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B. A. 1781, M. A. 1784, and by 
which Society he was presented to his liv- 
ing in 1796. 

The Rev. Bartholomew Dacre, Perpetual 
Curate of Moseley, Lancashire, to which 
chapelry he was presented in 1791, by the 
Rector of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The Rev. John Denman, Rector of Llan- 
degla, Denbighshire, to which he was col- 
lated in 1796, by Dr. Bagot, then Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

At Stanway, Essex, the Rev. John Dol- 
phin, Rector of Pebmarsh and Colne Wake, 
and Prebendary of York. He was of Christ- 
church, Oxf. M.A. 1799; was collated to 
the prebend of Riccall in the cathedral of 
York in 1813 by Archbishop Vernon, pre- 
sented to Pebmarsh in 1823 by the Earl of 
Verulam, and to Colne Wake by the same 
patron. 

Aged 81, the Rev. Diones Geere, Rector 
of South Heighton cum Tarring Nevill, and 
of Pett, Sussex. He was of Christ’s col- 
lege, Camb. B.A. 1773 (another of the 
same names, B.A. 1729, M.A. 1746) ; and 
was instituted to his living (which was in 
his own patronage) in 1774. 

In London, the Rev. Matthew Hale, In- 
cumbent of the parish of the Island of Tor- 
tola and its dependencies. He was of St 
John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 1815. 

At Weymouth, aged 73, the Rev. Join 
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Hopkins, formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Christ college, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1779, as seventh Wrangler, M.A. 
1783. 

The Rev. John Maydwell, Rector of 
Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire, to which he 
was presented in 1823. 

The Rev. Thos. Griffith Rolerts, Rector 
of Dolgelly, co. Merioneth, to which bene- 
fice he was presented in 1825, by the King 
as Prince of Wales. 

The Rev. Joseph Sharpe, Rector of Debt- 
ling, Kent, to which living he was collated 
in 1822 by Archbishop Manners Sutton. 

In Dublin, the Rev. Archdeacon Smyth, 
eldest son of the late George Smyth, Baron 
of the Exchequer in Ireland. 

At Honiton, aged 89, the Rev. William 
John Tucker, Rector of Widworthy, Devon. 
He was of Queen’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 1770. 

The Rev. Thomas Waters, D.D. Master of 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. He was 
of Magd. hall, Oxf. M. A. 1790, B. and 
D.D. 1808. The Rev. Randle Jackson 
Waters and his wife have been appointed 
Master and Mistress of Emanuel Hospital. 

The Rev. Evan Watkins, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Gueldon Sutton, Cheshire, to which 
chapelry he was presented in 1780 by Sir 
J. Stanley, Bart. 

Aged 28, the Rev. John Watson, B.A. 
eldest son of Charles W. esq. of York. 

The Rev. William Weatherhead, Rector 
of Woolverton and Vicar of Sherbourne, 
Norfolk. He was formerly Fellow of Magd. 
coll. Camb. B.A. 1768, M.A. 1771; was 
collated to Sherbourne in 1800 by the Hon. 
Dr. Yorke, then Bp. of Ely; and presented 
to Woolverton in 1816 by H. H. Heuley, esq. 

Sept. 25. At Bhooj, in India, the Rev. 
James Gray, Chaplain to the East India 
Company’s establishment at Cutch, in Ben- 


al. 

Oct. 28. At Barrackpore, Bengal, the 
Rev. James Devaynes Wintle, eldest sou of 
Jas. W. esq. of Bath. He was of St. John’s 
coll. Camb, B. A. 1821, M.A. 182-, 

Jan. 16. Aged 75, the Rev. Henry Bur- 
ton, Vicar of Atcham and Madeley, Shrop- 
shire. He was of St. John’s coll. Cambr. 
B.A. 1777, M.A. 1804; was presented to 
Atcham in 1782 by R. Burton, Esq. ; and 
likewise held the vicarage of Holy Cross 
with St. Giles’s in Shrewsbury from 1804 to 
1825. 

Feb. 13. Aged 80, the Rev. Samuel Bot- 
tomley, for fifty years Minister cf the Old 
Meeting-house, Scarborough; in memory 
of whom Mr. Cole, the bockseller there, 
has announced a publication entitled ¢* Bot- 
tomleiana.” 

March 1. At Glatton, Hunts, the Rev. 
Gerard Clough, for forty years Curate of 
that parish and of Holme. He was of Ca- 
therine hall, Camb LLB. 1780. 

Mar.7. At Nice, the Rev. Eardley Chil- 
ders, He was a son of Col. John Walbank 
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Childers, by the Hon. Selina Eardley, dau. 
of Sampson Lord Eardley ; and married Oct. 
80, 1826, his cousin Maria-Charlotte, eider 
daughter of the late Sir Culling Smith, Bt. 
and the Hon. Charlotte-Elizabeth Eardley. 
Mr. Childers was of Trin. coll. Camb. B. A. 
1823. 

Mar.10. Aged 81, the Rev. George Bel- 
grave, D. D. Rector of Cockfield, Suffolk, 
and Vicar of Stebbing, Essex. He was for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s coll. Camb. where 
he graduated B. A. 1770, as eighth Senior 
Optime, M. A. 1773, B.D. 1781, was pre- 
sented to Cockfield by that Society in 1788, 
and to Stebving in 1802, by Thos. Batt, esq. 

Near Abergavenny, the Rev. Francis 
Homfray, Rector of Lianvair Kilgedlin, and 
of Lianarth. He was of Oriel coll, Oxf. 
M.A. 1796; and was presented to the 
former church in 1831 by Sir C. Morgan, 
Bart. 

Mar.16. At Somersby, Linc. aged 53, 
the Rev. George Clayton Tennyson, LL.D. 
Rector of Benniworth, Somersby, and En- 
derhy, and Vicar of Great Grimsby. He 
was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B. A. 1801, 
M.A. 1805, LL.D. 1813, was presented to 
Somersby in 1806, Benniworth in 1807, and 
Grimsby in 1815. 

Mar. 23. At Canterbury, in the house 
of his son the Rev. James Croft, Archdea- 
con of Canterbury, aged 75, the Rev. Ro- 
tert Croft, Canon Residentiary of York, 
Rector of Rowley, near Beverley, and of 
Preston with Hornsea. He was first of Tri- 
nity coll. Cambridge, where he took the de- 
gree of B. A. as third Junior Optime in 
1773, was elected Fellow of Peterhouse, and 
proceeded M, A. 1779; was presented to 
Hornsea in 1782 by Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, to Rowley in 1787 ly Colonel Hildyard, 
and collated to his Canonry in 1803 by Abp. 
Markham. 

Mar. 28. The Rev. James Hillerd, Reec- 
tor of Sutton Mandeville, Wilts, to which 
he was instituted in 1793. 

April 4. The Rev. Joseph Sharpe, Vicar 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. He 
was formerly Fellow of Trin. coll. Camb. 
where he graduated B. A. 1779 as sixth Ju- 
nior Optime, M. A. 1782, and was presented 
to his living by that Society in 1792 

Aprils. At Exeter, aged 81, the Rev. 
John Bradford Copleston, B.A. a Prebendary 
of the Cathedral Chureh, Vicar of St. Tho- 
mas’s in that city, and of Up-ottery; fa- 
ther of the Lord Bishop of Llandaff. He 
was presented to his church in Exeter in 
1813, aud to Up-ottery in 1814, both by 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter ; and col- 
lated to his prebend by Bishop Carey in 
1824, His remains were interred in the 
family vault at Offwell, attended by the 
Bishop of Llandaff, his younger son the 
Rev. John Gaius Copleston, Rector of Off- 
well, and his two eldest grandsons. 

April 10. At Great Snoring, Norfolk, in 
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his 80th year, the Rev. James Fawcett, 
Rector of that parish. He was brother to 
the Rev. Richard Fawcett, now Vicar of 
Leeds ; was formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1774, as fifth Senior Optime, M.A. 
1777, B.D. 1785. He was the first Mem- 
bers’ Prizeman when a Senior Bachelor in 
1776 ; was appointed Laly Margaret’s 
Preacher in 1782, and Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity in 1795, both which appoint- 
ments he held until 1819. He was pre- 
sented to his living by his college in 1801. 
Mr. Fawcett published one volume of ‘* Ser- 
mons, preached before the University of 
Cambridge. 1794.” 8vo. 

Aprili2. At Cambridge, the Rev. Harry 
Pearce, for twenty years Chaplain to the 
County gaol, and Rector of Heminghy, Linc. 
He was first of Trinity college, as a member 
of which he took the degree of B.A. in 
1799, being the thirteenth Senior Optime of 
that year; he was afterwards elected a Fel- 
low of Catharine hall, and proceeded M. A. 
1802 ; and subsequently Conduct of King’s 
college, by which Society he was presented 
in 1822 to the Rectory of Hemingby, which 
is always given to the Conduct. 

April 13. At Great Thurlow, Suffolk, 
the Rev. Samuel Halsted, mauy years Curate 
of that parish. He was of Christ coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1798 as first Junior Optime, M. A. 
1801. 


—@— 
LONDON DEATHS. 


Mar. 11. In Sloane-st. Frances-Anne- 
Mary, wife of Thomas Hoblyn, esq. of the 
Treasury, and dau. of Mr. Chaworth, who 
was killed in a duel by Lord Byron. 

Mar.20. Aged 82, Mr. Jeremiah Brett, 
24 years High Constable of the Liberties of 
the Tower, ani vearly 50 years on the esta- 
blishment of the East India Company. 

Mar, 24. In Berkeley-square, aged 53, 
the Hon. Frances Caulfeild, widow of St. 
George Caulfeild, of Dunamore castle, co. 
Galway, esq. aunt to Lord Crofton. She was 
the 3d dau. of Sir Edw. Crofton, Bart. and 
Anne Lady Crofton ; was married April 2, 
1802, and left a widow May 16, 1810, with 
one son, now a Lieut. in the Ist Horse- 
guards; and two daughters, the eldest of 
whom is married to Frederick Hamilton 
Cornwall, esq. eldest son of the Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Mar. 25. In his 82d year, John Barker, 
esq. of Kentish-town, a respected member 
of the Court of Assistants of the Stationers’ 
Company, and formerly a printer in the Old 
Bailey. 

Aged 39, Elizabeth-Honor, wife of the 
Rev. Edward Andrews, LL.D. Minister of 
Beresford Chapel, Wa!worth, and only dau. 
of late W. Symons, esq. 

Mar. 28. At Highgate, in her 92d year, 
the relict of T. Isherwood, esq. 


Mar. 29. James Mangnall, esq. of Al- 
dermanbury, and of Cranford. 

Mar. 30. Aged 53, William Graves, esq. 
late of the War Office. 

Lately. At Highgate, aged 72, James 
Watson Hull, esq. many years of Great 
Baddow, Essex; a Justice of the Peace and 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county, 

April1, At Kennington, aged 60, J. 
Warner, esq. 

April 2. Aged 80, the relict of Rev. Dr. 
Strahan, Prebendary of Rochester, and Vicar 
of Islington. She was a Miss Robertson, 
of Richmond, was married in 1778, and 
left a widow in 1824 (see a memoir of Dr. 
Strahan, in the recently published vol. v1. 
of Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature). 

In Artillery-court, Chiswell-street, John 
Francis Kalm, esq. 

April 5. In Curzon-st. Maria-Anne, wife 
of J. H. Penruddocke, esq. M.P. for Wilton. 

At Hampstead, Margaret-Anne, eldest 
daughter of RF, Jameson, esq. 

April6. In Dean-street, Portland-square, 
Tho. Curtis Leman, esq. 

April 7. In Bruton-street, the Rt. Hon. 
Jane Countess dowager of Carhampton. She 
was a daughter of George Boyd, esq. was 
married June 25, 1776, to Henry-Lawes, 
2d Earl of Carhampton, and left his widow, 
without issue, April 25, 1821. 

April 11. Ann, relict of Wm. Puckle, 
esq. late of Kennington. 

Col. R. M. Macgregor, late of E. 1. C, 
service. 

April 14, In Pall-mall, aged 27, Mary, 
wife of J. B. Toussaint, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 57, Matilda Countess 
de Clairville. 

April 15. At the public-office, Lam- 
beth-street, Matthew Wyatt, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple, the resident Magistrate of 
that district. 





Beps.—Lately. Accidentally drowned in 
the Ouse, near Bletsoe, Mr. Bubb, Coroner 
for the County. 

April 4. At Cople-house, Lady Charlotte 
Ludlow, sister to Earl Ludlow; the fourth 
and youngest dau. of Peter 1st and late Earl 
Ludlow, by Lady Francis Lumley, eldest 
dau. of Thomas 3d Earl of Scarborough. 

Berxs.—Mar, 29. At Bray, 'T. Frank- 
land Nicholas, esq. formerly of Hurley. 

April3. At Pinkney’s-green, aged 75, 
Mrs. Harriett Casamajor. 

Aprils. At Reading, Caroline-Mary- 
Tipping, wife of the Rev, Wm. Denison, 
Rector of Cublington. 

Bucxs.—At Iver, aged 80, Mary, wife of 
John Copeland, esq. 

CamprinGe.—Mar. 24. At Cambridge, 
Lydia, wife of the Rev. Dr. Hollingworth, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 

Lately. At Isleham, aged 93, William 
Norman, gent. 

April 5. At her mother’s, iu Cambridge, 
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Catherine, wife of Mr. Boor, eldest dau. of 
late Rev. John Bullen. 

Cuesuire.—April 5. Jane, eldest dau. of 
late John Glegg, esq. of Great Neston, and 
relict of Rev. James Bullock, Prebendary of 
Hereford. 

Cornwatt.—April 19. At Penzance, 
Mary-Anne, wife of John Lake, Esq. sister 
of the Rev. G. Morris, of that place, and 
eldest dau. of late Mr. William Morris, of 
Oxford. 

Devon.—Mar.17. At Haldon House, 
Adela, infant dau. of Sir L. V. Palk, Bart. 

Mar. 26. At Sidmouth, in his 66th year, 
Wm. Mackie, esq, late senior member of the 
Medical Board, on the Bombay Establish- 
ment. 

Mar. 3%. At Plymouth, aged 83, James 
Eliott, esq. a Common Councilman of that 
borough. 

Lately. At Chudleigh, Catherine-Ro- 
gers, dau. of the Rev. T. Hawker, and grand- 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Hawker. 

At Stoke, aged 78, the widow of the Rev. 
T. Symons, Vicar of Feock, Cornwall. 

At Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, aged 
1, Francis-George, infant son of Mr. Justice 
Patterson. 

April 3. At Great Torrington, Captain 
Gawtrey, for many years Adjutant of N. De- 
von yeomanry cavalry. 

April 5. At Hemerdon, aged 66, Geo. 
Woollcombe, esq. a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant for the County. 

Aprii 10. At Exeter, Thomas Murray 
Allan, esq. of Havering, Essex, and Edin- 
burgh. 

April 13. At Buckerell, aged one hundred 
and six, Mrs. Ann Marks, leaving a numerous 
progeny of grand and great grandchildren. 

At Plymouth, aged 25, Charles Nelson 
Foote, esq. solicitor, 5th son of the late 
Pearson Foote, of Harewood-house, esq. 

Dorset.—March 25. At Kington Mag- 
na, aged 72, Jane, widow of Wm. Stallard, 
esq. Paymaster 2d dragoons. 

Mar. 26. At Weymouth, Villiers Gore, 
infant son of Lt.-Col. Melville Brown, late of 
the 8th regiment. 

April 2. In her 82nd year, and three 
weeks after the birth of a daughter, Char- 
lotte, wife of Geo. Ingram, esq. of Forsell. 

Lately. At Upminster Hall, Champion- 
Edward-Brydges, infant son of C. E. Bran- 
fill, esq. 

oi 22, At Woodford-hall, 
-_ 76, John Maitland, esq. of Loughton- 

all. 

March 28. At the house of Dr. Mackin- 
tosh, Colchester, Miss Maria Cox, of Ips- 
wich, 

Apr.4. At Stansted,Henry Croasdaile,esq. 

GtoucesTersHtreE.— March 23. At Bris- 
tol, aged 72, Mr. Thomas Pope, late of his 
Majesty’s Mint. 

March 28. At Clifton, Reginald, fifth 
son of the Rev. Harry Gray, of Irenchay. 
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Lately. Aged 70, Mr. John Collingwood, 
architect and surveyor for the County. 

At Bristol, Sarah, wife of T. Harris, esq- 
and fourth dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Tan- 
ner, of Exeter. 

April 1. At Bristol, Mr. Henry Llewellin, 
attorney, formerly of Cardiff. 

April 12. At Clifton, the widow of John 
Tabor Kempe, esq. formerly attorney-gene- 
ral for the province of New York. 

Aprit 14. At Cheltenham, aged 76, 
Tho. Addison, esq. formerly of Ludgate-st. 

Aprit 18. At Bitton Vicarage, Anne, 
wife of the Rev. Henry-Thomas Ellicombe. 

Hants.—March 27. At Gosport, aged 
73, John A. Devereux, esq. 

April 4. At Southampton, the infant 
son of Sir Matthew Blakiston, Bart. 

April 5. At Andover, aged 25, Margaret, 
youngest dau. of late Wm. avidson, esq. of 
Shaftesbury-house, Kensington-gravel-pits. 

April9. At Bishop’s Waltham, aged 19, 
Jane- Barbara, dau. of Rev. James Ogle. 

Hererord.— March 25. At Much Mar- 
cle, Caroline, fourth dau. of Rev. Kyrie 
Ernle Money. 

Lately. Ann, widow of Rev. John Geo. 
Hannington, D.D. Preb.of Hereford and R. 
of Hampton Bishop. 

Herts.—March 12. Atthe West Hert- 
ford Infirmary, aged 23, Henry Holland Fitz- 
thomas, esq. surgeon to that Institution. 

March 18. Aged5, Augusta, eldest dau. 
of John Barnes, esq. banker, Faringdon, 
and of Chorley Wood House. 

March 30. At the seat of Geo. Thorn- 
ton, esq. of Marden Hill, in his 70th year, 
John Cayley, esq. of Wallington, Surrey, 
and late of St. Petersburgh. 

April 5. At Aston-house, Edm. Darby, 
esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 1. At Ramsgate, aged 72, 
Anna-Maria, relict of James Piggott Ince, 
esq. 
April 9. At Westerham, aged 4, Henry- 
Rivers, son of the Rev. Thomas Streatfield. 

Lanc.—Vately. Mary, widow of Henry 
Owen Cunliffe, esq. of Wycoller Hall. 

April. 16. At Lee, James Rice Wil- 
liams, esq. 

Lincotn.—March. 30. At Stamford, 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. T. Dennis, 
Vicar of Bourn. 

March 6. At Bourn Abbey, aged 36, 
R. S. Harrisson, esq. 

Mippuiesex.— March 22. Aged 80, 
Benjamin Blake, esq. of Hampton. 

Aprili. At Finchley, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Ralph Worsley. 

April 8. At Dalston, aged 46, W. P. 
Musgiave, esq. eldest brother of the Rev. 
C. Musgrave, Vicar of Halifax. 

NortuamMpton.—March 22. At Cot- 
tesbrooke, Patience-Ann, wife of the Hon. 
and Rev. Paul Anthony Irby, eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Wm. Champion de Crespigny, 
Bart., by lady Sarah Windsor, 4th dau. of 
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Other-Lewis 4th Earl of Plymouth. She 
was married Dec. 2, 1814, and has left a 
numerous family. 

Norrs.—April 11. At her son’s, Carl- 
ton Rectory, aged 64, Charlotte, widow of 
the Ven. John Eyre, Archdeacon of Not- 
tingham, a brief notice of whom was given 
on his death last year, in our vol. Cc. i. 
p- 648. 

Oxrorp.—Fel. 16. At Christ Church, 
Oxford, aged 18, Lord Conyers Osborne, 
younger son of the Duke of Leeds. His 
death was occasioned in wrestling, by extra- 
vasation of blood on the spinal marrow, in 
effect the same as effusion of blood on the 
brain. A Coroner’s Inquest returned the 
verdict of death per infortuniam, or chance 
medley. 

Marchii. At Grand Pont, near Oxford, 
aged 52, Thomas Henry Taunton, esq. for 
many years Clerk of the Peace for the 
County. His abilities as a public officer 
will secure lasting esteem and admiration, 
whilst the remembrance of his excellence 
in the spheres of domestic and social life, 
will be dearly cherished in the bosoms of 
an affectionate widow and numerous family. 

March 26, At Henley, aged 68, Mrs. 
Sarah P. Gerrard, eldest dau. of the late 
John Allen, esq. 

March 31. Aged 10, Maria, eldest dau. 
of late Rev. J. Newby, M.A. of Magdalen 
College. 

April 3, At Yarnton, aged 69, Ann, only 
child of late Capt. Manners Lisle, R.M. 

Somerset.—Mar. 21. Aged 94, at Bath, 
the Hon. Mrs. Noel, relict of the Dean of 
Salisbury. 

Mar. 23. At Bath, Charlotte, youngest 
sister of the late Joshua Grigby, esq. of 
Drinkston, Suffolk. 

Mar. 30. At the Rectory, Ansford, the 
widow of William Lucas, esq. of Westbury- 
upon-Trym. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 48, Lieut.-Col. 
Drummond, E. I. C. 

April 4. At Bath, Jonathan Wathen, 
esq. Gentleman-Commoner of Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, third son of late Samuel Wa- 
then, esq. of Newhouse, Gloucestershire. 

April 7. Aged 71, James Frampton, esq. 
of Frome. 

April 8. Aged 83, Mr. Bishop Cranmer, 
a medical practitioner of Wiveliscombe, 
said to be descended from Archbp. Cranmer. 

April 10. At Avishays, near Chard, aged 
8 months, Harriet-Amelia, dau. of the Rev. 
Edwin Lance. 

April 18. At Bath, aged 92, Dr. Hay- 
ward, 

StrarrorpsHtrE.—Mar. 3. Aged 69, Jos. 
Curtis, esq. of Walsall. 

April 9. Aged 76, Elizabeth, wife of 
James Caldwell, esq. of Linley-wood. 

Surrotk.—Feb. 13. At Sudbury, aged 
78, Mrs. A. M. Heckford, dau. of the Rev, 
T. Heckford, Vicar of Great Cornard. 
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March 26. Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Rev. Peter Routh, Rector of Southeln- 
halm, and sister of the President of Magda- 
len college, Oxford. 

April 10. At Southtown, Yarmouth, 
aged 88, Mrs. Christiana Brown, mother of 
the late Crisp Brown, esq. alderman of 
Norwich. 

April 12. At Ipswich, aged 81, Mrs. Ann 
Russel, 2d dau. and 7th and last surviving 
child of Wm. Russel, esq. of Barningham- 
hall, Norfolk. 

Sussex.— Murch 29. At Brighton, aged 
9, T. C. Northcote, second son of H. 
Northcote, esq. 

Aprili4. At Hastings, the wife of the 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, Head Master of the 
Grammar school, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Warwick.—Lately. Catherine, wife of 
Francis Parrott, Esq. of Hawkesbury Hall. 

Aprit 2. At Solihull, aged 92, John 
Short, esq. 

WesTMORELAND.—April 10. At Cal- 
garth Park, Dorothy, relict of Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff. 

Witts.—Mar. 19. At Froxfield, aged 
64, Grace, relict of Rev. T. A. Attwood, of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Mar. 26. The wife of the Rev. William 
Walton, of Trowbridge. 

Yorx.—Mar. 24. At Wetherby, aged 
36, Edward Richardson, esq. solicitor. 

April 2. Aged 73, Susannah, widow of 
Joshua Walker, esq. of Clifton-house, Ro- 
therham, and of Blyth-hall, Notts, 

April 3. At Beverley, aged 58, Charles 
Stewart, esq. formerly Capt. in the 28th 
Foot, and late of the East York Militia. 

April 8. At Hull, aged 75, Mr. William 
Walmsley the elder, father of Mr. Wm. 
Walmsley, solicitor, Hull. 

April 10. At Halsham, aged 41, Mary, 
wife of Thomas Champney, esq. eldest dau. 
of the late Wm. Hariand, esq. of Burton 
Pidsea. 

April 11. Aged 37, Eleanor-Jane, wife of 
Henry Teal, esq. of Stourton-lodge, near 
Leeds, and only dau. of John Sangster, esq. 

Wares.—At Noyadd Fawr, near Land- 
overy, aged 54, Capt. Richard Davys, R. 
Carmarth. fusileers, an active magistrate for 
Carmarthen and Brecknock shires. 

ScotLanp.—Feb. 12. Alexander Lawrie, 
esq. printer of the Gazette for Scotland. 

At Edinburgh, aged 54, James Hare, 
jun. M.D. late of Bengal estab. 

At Edinburgh, Richard Webster, esq. 
Surgeon to the 4th dragoons, son of late 
Rev. Robert Webster, Curate of the Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull. 


March 10. At Edinburgh, aged 85, 
Robert Stodart, esq. 
March 30. At Edinburgh, Margaret- 


Keith, dau. of late Gen. Abercromby, of 
Glassaugh, Banffshire. 

IneLann.—Fel. 27. Aged 24, Annette, 
youngest dau. of late Hon, Robert Moles- 
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worth, of Beaulieu, co. Louth, and niece 
to the late Viscounts Ranelagh and Moles- 
worth, 

Lately. At Lisban, near Kirkeubbin, 
Mr. Bernard Darian, aged 100. From five 
years of age he enjoyed uninterrupted good 
health until two days previous to his death, 

At Bellevue, near Dublin, Eliz. widow of 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Henry. 

At Dublin, in her 20th year, Lady Jane- 
Anne-Louisa-Floreuce Cole, only dau. of 
the Earl of Enniskillen, and niece to the 
Marquis of Anglesea. 

At Limerick, Alfred-Wilson Trevelyan, 
esq. late of 32d reg. fourth and youngest 
son of Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. of Nettle- 
combe Court, Somerset, and Wallington, 
Northumberland, by Maria, dau. of Sir 
Thomas Spencer Wilson, Bart. 

April. At Ballintemple, co. Carlow, 
by the explosion of a gun, aged 10, the 
youngest son of Sir Thomas Butler, Bart. 

April 2. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
Elizabeth-Frances, wife of Lieut.-Col. Hust- 
ler, R. Eng. only dau. of Orbell Ray Oakes, 
esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

March 16. Drowned (on board the steam- 
packet Frolic, which was wrecked between 
Milford and Bristol, when every person on 
board perished, see p. 362), Lt.-Col. William 
Gordon, formerly of the 2d Dragoon Guards, 
in which regiment he was appointed Cornet 
1796, Lieutenant 1798, Captain 1799, bre- 
vet Major 1811, and Lt.-Col. 1819. In his 
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were united; lie was brave, benevolent, 
and generous, with manners most kind and 
conciliatory. 

East Inpies.—Oct. 22. At Calcutta, 
Fanny, wife of Major W. Percy Cooke, of 
E. I. C.’s service. 

Nov... At Calcutta, Col. Vaughan, of 
37th N, Inf. Town and Fort Major of Fort 
William, and Aid-de-Camp to the Governor- 
general; only brother of Capt. Vaughan, 
of Royal N. Gloucester militia. 

Lately. At Bombay, aged 23, Wm. Ha- 
milton, esq. 2d Cornet Ist light cavalry. 

Jamaica.—Nov. 8. George Minot, esq. 
formerly a Representative in the Assembly 
for the parish of Portland. 

Nov.10. Frances Peat, a black slave, of 
Kingston, aged a hundred and thirty, leaving 
many descendants, to the fourth generation. 

Lately. Aged 120, Mrs. Mary Innes. 

Jan.8. Benj. Capon, esq. late Member 
of Assembly for the parish of Westmorland. 

AsroaD.— Mar. 6. At Pisa, aged 32, 
the Hon. John Kennedy Erskine, Capt. on 
half-pay of 16th Lancers, and Equerry to 
the King. Hewas the younger son of Ar- 
chibald 12th and present Earl of -Cassilis, 
K. T. by Margaret, dau. of John Erskine, 
esq. and took the name of Erskine after his 
paternal name; he was married July 5, 
1827, to Miss Augusta Fitzclarence, fourth 
daughter of his Majesty; by whom he had 
a son born in 1828, and a daughter, Amelia, 
born in 1829. He had been for some time 




















character, honour, integrity, and truth abroad, on account of ill health. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 23 to April 19, 1831. 

Christened. Puried. 2Qand 5 202/50and 60153 
Males - 932 1866 Males - 879 i755 & 5and10 60] 60and 70 174 
Females - 934 Females- 876 f°‘ = 10 and 20 62] 70and 80 125 

Whereof have died under two years old 529 & 52 
= 30 and 40 130 | 90 and 100 6 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


20 and 30 97 | 80 and 90 


40 and 50 165 





CORN 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
ae: & s. d. a & 
76 O 46 0 31 0 











EXCHANGE, April 25. 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
as d. S «& a «€ 
34 0 42 0 48 0 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, April 25. 


Smithfield, Hay 2/. 17s. 6d. to 4/. 8s. 


Straw 11. 13s. to 2l. Os. 


Clover 31. 15s. to 51. 10s 


SMITHFIELD, April 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


NEE cancinsubbaonakuons .. 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. 
PRU ccaceccase sccoses 4a. 44. to Se. Od, 
Ree rr 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
DOME ciscscsccvscnceceess 48 OH to Ss. Od. 


ree 


sseecsscosseses OF OC. to Oe OF. 

Head of Cattle at Market . March 25: 
MN csrcescrncs 2,619 Calves 135 
Sheep and Lambs 17,010 Pigs 160 


COAL MARKET, April 25, 24s, 0d. to 32s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 49s. od. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 76s. Mottled 82s, Curd, 84s.6d.—-CANDLES, 8s.6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 


In the Price of HOPS there is little variation since our last. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, April 18, 1831, 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


“CANALS. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Ashton and Oldham . 
Barnsley . . 
Birmingh. (1-8th sh.) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Chelmer & Blackwater 
Coventry . 
Cromford . 
Croydon 
Derby . 
Dudley . > 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey. . 
Grand Union . . 
Grand Western . 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon. 
Lancaster ‘ 
Leeds and Liverpoo! ‘ 
Leicester ea 
Leic. and North’ aa 
Loughborough . . 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire ‘ 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
Neath . .. . 
Oxford . . . 

Peak Forest 


ooco 


225 


eocoo 





Regent’s 
Rochdale ‘ 
Severn and Wye 
Shrewsbury | 
Staff. and Wor. | 
Stourbridge . | 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater 
Swansea 
Themes & Severe, Red ; 
Ditto, Black 
Trent & Mersey(}sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks 
Wore. and Birming. 


DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) | 
Commercial ne 


| 
| 
Bristol . . . | 4s 
| 





BRIDGES. 
Hammersmith 
Southwark . —* 
Do. New 74 per cent. 
Vauxhall 
Waterloo ate 
Ann. of 8/. . 





— Ann. of 7/.. . | 


rE 


niadanesaneds 


73 
62 
125 
67 


ecoooo 








|| Grand Junction 








| 





R Al L W AYsS. 
Forest of Dean . 
Manchester & Liverp. 
Stockton & Darlington 

WATER-WORhLS. 
East London . 


. . 


Kent . 
Manchester & Salford 
South London 

West Middlesex 


. . 





INSURANCES. | 
| Albion . . a 
Alliance . . 
1 Atlas 


| 
| 


British C panmnenatal 
County Fire 

Eagle .. . 
Sa a oe 
Guardian . .. . 
Hope a «+ + & 
Imperial Fire. . «| 
Ditto Life. . . «| 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 


| 
| Rock Life . . . | 


Rl. Exchange (Stock) | 
MINES. 

Anglo Mexican 

Bolanos 

Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 

British Iron 2 we | 


| Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 


Hibernian 

Irish Mining CompY 
Real Del Monte : 
United Mexican . 


GAS LIGHTS. 


|| Westminster Chart. 


| Ditto, New 


..) ee 


| Bath 


Divp.ann. 
£.4 0 
5 0 
10 0 
12 10 
6 0 
5 0 
50 0 
17 0 
6 0 
|} 215 
| ££ 
| 27 0 
13 12 8 
13 0 
2 10 
1 0 
10 0 | 
010 | 
i 6 | 
1 0 
; 20 0O 
Biz. 
4 0 
205 0 
| 40 0 
| 12 0 | 
| 18 0 
| 32 0 | 
| 8 0 
ois ¢ | 
, £07 
| 2 e4 
1 0 
388 0 
12 0 
1 5 
| 23 0O 
| 15 0 
| 110 
| @s¢ 
| 37 10 
| 12 0 
| ll 5 
0 4 
| 3 0 
| 3 p. ct. 
13 Odo. 
8 Odo. || 
| 4 0 do 
4 Odo 
| 4 15 10 
| 
| at 
Se 
|} 4115 
| i @ 
|}0 188 
| 0 16 4\ 





Ditto, New. 
City. . . 


British 

Birmingham . . 
Birmin; zham&Stafford | 
Bri; zhton 

Bristol > 
Isle of Thanet . 
DOE 4 a a 
Liverpool . . . - | 


Maidstone . 


|| Ratcliff . . . .| 


Rochdale . . . 
Sheffield . .. 
Warwick ‘ . 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Australian es 
Auction Mart. . 
Annuity, British . 
Bank, Irish Provincial | 


|| Carnat.Stock, Istclass | 
| Ditto, 2dclass . . | 


£44 0 


Price. 


186 0 
210 O 


1145 


40 


oooo 


o 





oo 


oe) 
oO 
&: 
a 


ive) 

woh n 

pin Qe Me DS) ie 
oo 


| 
52g | 
102 | 
191 0 | 
120 0 | 
1 pm.| 
3 dis.| 
314 
974 
55 pm.| 
93 
40 0 
2 dis.| 
18 0 
380 0 


60 0 


a 
o 
j=) 





oo 
ton 

Bs 

a 


oo 


OD eee 
o—-n vn 
Rl pie 


Div. p.ane 
£.2 10 


cone 


6 
6 p.ct. 


83 p.ct. 
0 
4 0 
10 p.ct, 
5 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 
10 O 
6 p.ct. 
3 p.cte 
: & * 
10 p.ct. 
5 p.ct. 


15 0 
8 p.ct. 
4 p.ct. 


3.0 








































METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp, 


From March 26 to April 25, 1831, Loth inclusive. 

























































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
32.78 | Se eae 
he 3 8 | 2 33 Barom.| Weather. s4\3 B| & = 3 | Baron. Weather. 
me oS zm | ose |a. pts. | >& I's S 2 "O"tr| in. pts. 
ef = ke 
Az «= l=! |Qe or er 
Mar.| ° | ° ce | | || Mar. | > i= | e 4 
26 | 44 | 57 | 52 | 29, 39 rain |} a1 | 50 | 60 | 51 || 29, 93|cloudy 
27 | 60 | 64 | 47 || °, 88 fair || 12 | 56 | 61 | 57 )) ° , 77/fair 
28 | 54 | 63 | 46 || 30, 00 do. and cldy.|) 13 | 59 | 66 | 55 ||, 76\do. & eldy. 
29 | 44 | 44 | 41 ||, 10 cloudy || 14} 50 | 57 | 49 || —, 90/do. do, 
80 | 43 | 48 | 40 || , 24'fair & do, || 15 | 51 | 56 | 55 » 98ido. do. 
31 | 45 | 48 | 40 || , 35 do. do. | 16 | 56 | 59 | 53 |) 30, OO|cloudy 
A.1 | 44 | 47 | 88 || -, 89 do. do. 17 | 52 | 54 | 41 || 29, galdo. 
2/41/46] 41 » 04 do. do. || 18 | 48 | 58 | 42 ||, o8ifair 
3 | 44) 51 | 40 | 29, 90 cloudy |) 19 | 45 | 59 41 ||, 90\do. 
4 | 45 | 50 | 37 ||, 66/do. || 20 | 47 | 55 | 47 ||, 76/do. & cldy. 
5 | 47 | 52 | 47 > 50)do. || 21 | 47 | 58 | 50 » 5Ujhazy 
6} 48 | 58 | 47 » 49/fair || 22] 55 | 64 | 50 | - 5 43/fair & cldy. 
7 | 51 | 61 | 54 > 30/cloudy } 23 | 54 | 65 | 51 || ~ 4 47\do. & shor. 
8 | 48 | 49 | 47 » 4tlrain | e4| 51 | 55 | 54 » 80|cloudy 
9 | 58 | 58} 52 » 50 fair & eldy. | 25 | 56 | 63 | 54 » 95\do. 
10 56! 61! 49'| , 67/do. do. | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 26, 1831, loth inclusive. 
B! | | | 3 is | | . | 
“| Jds iss Sigs] 8 i8.| g!/..|/ © |s.! 
Sind OB (SS C258) 89 Csiweisd| & Ma! ey Bills, 
Sig5\ 82, 88 AZ Ssi2sisli3e83;/ S Ss! r0000 
P| oe On |Meins nia | = - ad a 1S | 
=| | eH | wm je |a de ee SE 
29|\—— 783 §———|884 7Z1——, 16§;——| 5 4 pm. | 26 22 pm. 
30}! 784 74 —|87§ 7;——| 16§——, 3 2pm. | 20 22 pm. 
31}—' 76% 74;— 864 —— 163——| 1dis. —— 17 20 pm. 
ae 774 §— —1s74 7— 16} par 4 pm.| | 19 21 pm. 
4— 774 j:—_——|s6j 7% 163\——| 3 4pm. ——| 22 21 pm. 
5 78% 9\———_—— 874 SS 4 6pm. 24 26 pm. 
61993\773 878% 3—— 879 88% 3) 95% 16% 5 7 pm. 24 26 pm. 
719931783 379 4) 88 | 88 |jssg g— 164 | 5 6 pm.——! 25 97 pm. 
8—— 77% 879 8% 88%, 83 |88$ 8) 96% 165,—\ ——| 26 24 pm. 
9201 |784 $79 4\——, 873884 4 96% 163——, 5 3 pm.|—— 25 24 pm. 
11203 |79 §,803793,—— 883:89§ 9 96% 163 5 pm. |—) 23 25 pm. 
12 2023,79§ 9 803793| 883 884894 3 968 16,——| 2 4 pm. 22 20 pm. 
13 79 879% #| 88 | 87% 89 84) 953 163 5 3 pm..——! 23 20 pm. 
14.201 |78§ 4793 4] 87g 87 |ssg 4) 953) 163/206 | 3 5pm. |; 21 18 pm. 
15200 \78§ 479§ 4) 874| 879/884 4 95% 16§/206 | 3 1 pm. | 19 14 pm. 
16,1994|774 8 78% — 86588 % 95 | 164—— 3 5pm.——| 17 19 pm. 
18198 |78 479 3\——| 87g\ssh 4 164,—— 3 4 pm.—— 16 18 pm. 
19 1974,784 %794 | 87§| 874,88§ 3 95% 165— 4 2pm. 17 15 pm. 
20——|784 79% g@—| 877,89 84! 954 163/207 | 2 1pm.) 89§ 16 13 pm. 
21\1983|784 379% 3) 87§| 87488% 4 95 | 164/207 |2 pm. par 13 11 pm. 
22,1974 784 879% 9| 873 874,88% #8 943 164; par 1 pm.) 88 | 12 10 pm, 
23 1964|78$ 7% 79% 8%| 874, 87 [88g 4, 94%) 165) jpar 1 pm. 9 5 pm 
25/1964|78% 878% 94) | 873,88 3| 943 164/206} /1 pm. par 87%] 6 7 pm. 
261974|784 8,794 9! 874 87 [ssf 8 943! 164206$|par 1 pm.|.——| 5 7 pm. 
New South Sea Annuities, April 19, 78}; 23, 78%. 
Old South Sea Annuities, April 7, 78g; 11, 77%; 20, 784; 26, 77%. 
J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricuarpson, Goop.uck, and Co, 
J.B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 








